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PREFATORY    NOTE 

The  following  chapters  do  not  make  any  claim  to 
originality.  There  is  nothing  they  contain  which  is 
not  familiar  to  Old  Testament  scholars  ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  be  of  interest  and  use  to  many 
who  are  not  experts,  for  the  writer  has  been  at  pains, 
apart  from  his  own  researches,  to  consult  a  number 
of  the  most  modern  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  as 
well  as  some  which  are  not  of  recent  date.  Moreover, 
some  subjects  are  dealt  with,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  not  discussed  in  Commentaries  ;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  have  a  certain  bearing  on  the 
study  of  the  Psalms.  Readers  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  consult  many  books,  may  be  glad  to  have 
these  subjects  placed  before  them  ;  we  mean,  such 
subjects  as  the  music  of  the  ancient  east  ;  music 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  the  liturgical  use  of  the  psalms  ; 
the  psalms  in  the  worship  of  the  ancient  synagogue  ; 
the  origin  of  the  synagogue  ;  the  psalms  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  writer  has  deliberately  made  a  point  of  giving 
many  quotations  from  the  Psalms  in  illustration  of 
statements  made,  for  an  argument  loses  much  of 
its  force  if  the  words  on  which  it  is  based  are  not 
read.  It  often  happens  that  if  only  a  reference  is 
given  the  reader  does  not  want  to  break  his  reading 
by  having  to  look  it  up,  or  he  may  not  have  a  Bible 
at  hand.  Hence  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have 
quotations,  and  not  merely  references.  Another 
matter  regarding  quotations  from  the  Psalms  is  that 
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they  are  printed  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
division  of  a  poetical  line  into  two  halves  (stichot). 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  important  where  Hebrew  poetry- 
is  concerned,  for  it  brings  before  the  eye  of  the  reader 
the  parallelism,  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  verse, 
more  clearly.  Wherever  possible,  quotations  are 
given  as  in  the  Revised  Version  ;  but  it  happens  not 
infrequently  that  the  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version 
is  based  on  a  Hebrew  text  containing  corruptions  :  in 
such  cases  the  quotations  are  translated  from  an 
emended  Hebrew  text.  We  should  have  preferred 
to  have  given  quotations  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew  metre,  but  this  would  have  necessitated 
presenting  them  in  an  unfamiliar  form  ;  so  it  was 
thought  best  to  adhere,  in  general,  to  the  Revised 
Version. 

I  must  express  my  warm  thanks  to  Miss  Hippisley, 
S.Th.,  for  having  read  through  the  MS.  and  corrected 
the  proof-sheets. 

W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 


Chapter  One 

THE    PSALMS    AS    PART    OF    A    WORLD- 
LITERATURE 

I.  Psalms,  Israelite  and  others 

There  is  undoubtedly  justification  in  regarding  the 
Psalms  as  a  body  of  literature  sui  generis  ;  in  various 
respects  they  stand  alone,  without  parallel  ;  the 
ojepth.  of  personal  religion  which  breathes  through  the 
great  majority  of  them  is  of  a  character  which  places 
them  in  a  class  by  themselves. .  But,  while  all  this  will 
be  universally  admitted,  the  fact  must  be  recognised 
that  psalms  of  great  beauty  exist  outside  the  Israelite 
domain.  Archaeological  discoveries  during  the  last 
generation  or  two  have  brought  to  light  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  psalms  which  in  essence  have  many 
points  of  contact  with  the  Hebrew  psalms.  These 
discoveries  suggest  the  probability  that  the  type  of 
devotional  literature,  of  which  the  Biblical  psalms 
present  such  a  striking  illustration,  was  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any  one  nation  of  antiquity  ; 
but  that  the  innate  urge  of  expressing  the  relations 
between  men  and  supernatural  powers  compelled 
many  devout  spirits  to  put  their  feelings  in  the  form 
of  religious  poems. 

If,  therefore,  we  begin  by  giving  some  illustrations 
from  these  non-Israelite  psalms,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  (though  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  parallel  thoughts)  as  to  show  that  the 
similarity  of  type  between  them  and  the  Hebrew 
psalms  proclaims  both  to  be  parts  of  a  world-literature. 
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In  quoting  from  some  of  these  ancient  hymns  we  shall 
intentionally  choose  passages  wherein  points  of  contact 
with  the  thought  of  Hebrew  psalms  find  expression; 
we  do  this  in  order  to  set  forth  the  identity  of  type. 
Other  parts  of  the  psalms  in  question  are  very  different 
from  anything  occurring  in  the  Hebrew  psalms,  just 
as  these  latter  have  so  much  that  is  peculiarly  their 
own.  That  this  is  so  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
the  devotees  of  different  faiths  naturally  express 
themselves  differently  ;  but  that  only  makes  the 
points  of  contact  more  significant.  It  is  just  the 
identity  of  basic  emotions  expressive  of  the  worshipper's 
relation  to  the  deity,  in  the  midst  of  numberless 
differences  in  other  respects,  which  justifies  the  con- 
tention that  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Hebrew 
psalms  all  belong  in  their  origin  to  the  same  type  of 
religious  literature. 

II.  Egyptian  Sacred  Songs 

As  our  first  illustration  we  will  give  some  extracts 
from  an  Egyptian  psalm  in  praise  of  Amon-Re, 
belonging  approximately  to  1450  b.c.1  This  offers 
a  good  example  of  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Sun-god, 
conceived  of  as  the  highest  among  the  gods  : — 

"  Thou,  greatest  in  heaven,  most  ancient  on  earth  ;    thou,  Lord 
of  all  that  is,  that  abidest  in  all  things.2 
The  only  one  of  his  kind  among  the  gods,  the  stately  bull  3  of 
the  thrice-three  gods,4  the  lord  of  all  gods. 

1  On  a  papyrus  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 

2  Meaning  presumably  that  the  sun's  rays  penetrate  everywhere. 

3  Synonym  for  "  leader  "  (Erman). 

4  In  early  Egyptian  religion  local  deities  were  united  into  families, 
father,  mother,  and  child,  i.e.  triads,  and  often  these  triads  were 
united. 
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Lord  of  truth,  father  of  the  gods,  who  made  man,  and  created 

beasts. 
Lord  of  all  that  is ;   who  brings  forth  fruit-trees,  who  forms  the 

herbs,  and  nourishes  the  cattle  .  .  . 
Who  made  those  above  and  those   beneath  x  ;    who  illuminates 

the  two  lands.2     Who  rides,  exulting,  across  the  skies ;    king 

of  upper  and  lower  Egypt,  Re  the  righteous  one.3 
The  ruler  of  the  two  lands ;   the  mighty  one,  and  lord  of  power ; 

the  highest,  who  formed  the  whole  land. 
More  excellent  in  nature  than  any  god,  whose  beauty  the  gods 

proclaim  ;    who  is  glorified  in  the  temple,4  and  crowned  in 

the  flame-sanctuary  5  .  .  . 
The  gods  crouch  at  his  feet,  acknowledging  his  majesty  as  their 

lord,  the  terrible  and  awe-some  one,  of  glorious  nature,  mighty 

in  appearance,  nourished  by  offerings,  and  giver  of  food. 
Praise  to  thee  who  didst  create  the  gods,  who  didst  raise  the 

heavens  on  high,  and  stretch  forth  the  earth." 

In  order  that  it  may  be  realised  that  there  are 
thought-parallels  between  this  Egyptian  psalm  and 
the  Hebrew  psalms,  we  shall  now  give  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  latter.  We  do  not  forget  that  the 
earliest  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  are  centuries  later 
than  the  Egyptian  ;  nor  do  we  suggest  that  there 
has  necessarily  been  borrowing  so  far  as  the  Hebrew 
psalms  in  their  present  form  are  concerned,  though 
an  exception  to  this  will  be  given  below.  But  it  must 
be  recognised  that  in  the  Hebrew  psalms  traditional 
thought  is  often  embodied,  and  that  the  latest  psalms 
sometimes  re-echo  conceptions  centuries  older.  The 
Old  Testament  gives  us  abundant  evidence  of  the 

1  i.e.  the  stars  (gods),  and  men. 

2  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

3  Or  "  he  that  is  justified  "  ;  Re  was  believed  to  have  reigned  on 
earth  once. 

4  The  reference  is  to  two  sanctuaries  in  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  respectively  (Erman). 

5  Erman,  Die  Literatur  der  Jegypter,  pp.  352  f.  (1923)  ;  Gress- 
mann,  Altorientalische  Texte  zum  A  ken  Testament,  p.  13  (1926). 
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close  contact  between  Egypt  and  the  Israelites  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
supposing  that  at  the  time  of  the  early  monarchy  there 
may  have  been  some  among  the  religious-minded  in 
Israel  who  were  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  who  adapted  some  of  its  religious 
teaching  to  their  own  beliefs.  When  once  such 
adaptations  of  religious  thought  had  been  absorbed, 
they  would  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  not  necessarily  in  writing,  but  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  in  that  way  they  would  have  become 
indigenous.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  following 
parallels  suggest,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Hebrew  psalms 
belonged  in  their  origin  to  a  world-literature. 

In  the  quotation  from  the  Egyptian  psalm  given 
above,  we  have,  first,  the  thought  of  the  Sun-god 
being  "  greatest  in  heaven  and  earth  ",  "  the  only  one 
of  his  kind  among  the  gods  "  ;  this  recalls,  for 
example,  the  words  of  Ps.  lxxxix,  6  (Hebr.  7)  : — 

"  For  who  in  the  skies  can  be  compared  unto  Yahweh  ?         Who 
among  the  sons  of  God  is  like  unto  Yahweh  ?  " 

By  the  "  sons  of  God  "  are  meant  the  angels,  who 
were,  however,  originally  conceived  of  as  gods.  Again, 
in  Ps.  lxxxvi,  8,  it  is  said  : — 

"  There  is  none  like  unto  thee  among  the  gods,  O  Lord." 

And,  once  more,  in  Ps.  xcvi,  4  : — 

"  For  great  is  Yahweh,  and  highly  to  be  praised,         He  is  to  be 
feared  above  all  gods"  (see  also  lxxvii,  13  ;   cxxxv,  5). 

In  the  next  place,  the  Sun-god  is  spoken  of  as  "  Lord 
of  truth  "  ;  with  this  we  may  compare  Ps.  xxxi,  5 
(Hebr.  6)  :— 

"  Thou    hast   redeemed    me,   Yahweh,   thou    God    of  truth." 
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Then,  in  the  Egyptian  psalm  the  Sun-god  is  described 
as  creator  ;  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  God 
of  Israel  is  spoken  of  as  Creator,  we  may  quote 
Ps.  xxxiii,  6  : — 

"  By  the  word  of  Yahweh  were  the  heavens  made,         And  all 
the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  " ; 

and  see  further,  Pss.  lxv,  9—13,  cxlviii,  3—10,  and 
elsewhere. 

Once  more,  the  words  :  "  Who  rides,  exulting, 
across  the  skies,"  recall  Ps.  xix,  6  : — 

"  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,         And  his 
circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it ; 
And  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 

Finally,  there  is  the  thought  of  the  Sun-god  being 
praised  in  his  sanctuary,  with  which  we  may  compare 
Ps.  cl,  1  :— 

"  Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary  "      (cf.  xi,  4  ;   cxxxiv,  2). 

Some  other  parallels  might  certainly  be  given,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  affinity  of  thought  ;  and 
this  is  due,  we  hold,  to  the  fact  that  in  their  origin 
both  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  psalmody  are  parts  of  a 
world-literature. 

But  even  more  convincing  is  the  remarkable 
parallelism  of  thought,  sometimes  almost  verbal, 
between  another  ancient  Egyptian  hymn  and  Ps.  civ, 
1—5,  10—26.  For  the  full  appreciation  of  this  paral- 
lelism it  is  necessary  that  we  should  quote  part  of  the 
Egyptian  poem  as  well  as  the  relevant  verses  from  the 
Hebrew  psalm.  The  former,  another  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  Sun-god,  was  composed  by  the  Pharaoh  Amen- 
ophis  IV  (Ikhnaton),  who  reigned  1 375—1 358  b.c.  ; 
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the  text  was  found  in  a  tomb  in  Tell  el-Amarna, 
the  site  of  the  Pharaoh's  capital  which  he  called 
Akhetaton,  "  Horizon  of  Aton  "  (=  Re,  the  Sun-god). 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Thou  appearest  in  beauty  on  the  horizon  of  heaven, 
Thou  living  Sun,  the  first  to  live. 
Thou  risest  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
Suffusing  all  lands  with  thy  beauty. 
Glorious  art  thou,  and  mighty, 
Shining  on  high  o'er  the  lands  ; 
Thy  rays  encircle  the  countries, 
To  the  farthest  limit  of  all  thy  creation  ; 
Thou  art  Re  reaching  out  to  their  uttermost  border, 
Subduing  them  for  thy  beloved  son.1 
Far  off  art  thou,  yet  thy  beams  touch  the  earth ; 
Thou  art  seen  of  men,  but  thy  pathway  they  know  not.2 

Thou  settest  in  the  western  horizon, 

And  the  earth  becomes  dark  as  death. 

Men  rest  in  their  chambers, 

With  head  enveloped,  no  eye  sees  aught. 

Should  their  goods  be  taken  that  lie  under  their  heads, 

They  would  fail  to  perceive  it. 

The  lion  comes  forth  from  his  lair, 

And  the  serpents  bite. 

Darkness  rules,  and  the  earth  is  still, 

For  he  that  made  all  rests  in  the  horizon. 

When  the  earth  becomes  light,  thou  risest  on  the  horizon, 

And,  as  the  sun,  dost  illumine  the  day ; 

The  darkness  flees  when  thy  rays  thou  dost  spread  ; 

The  two  lands  3  rejoice, 

They  awake,  stand  up  on  their  feet, 

When  thou  hast  raised  them  up  ; 

They  cleanse  their  bodies  and  clothe  themselves, 

Their  arms  give  praise,4  for  thou  hast  appeared. 

The  whole  earth  goeth  forth  to  labour. 

1  i.e.  the  Pharaoh. 

2  Authorities  vary  in  their  rendering  of  this  line. 

3  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

4  In  reference  to  the  uplifted  arms. 
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The  cattle  are  satisfied  with  grass  ; 

The  trees  and  the  herbs  grow  green, 

The  birds  from  their  nests  fly  forth, 

With  their  wings  x  they  offer  thee  praise. 

The  beasts  spring  up  on  their  feet,2 

The  birds  and  every  flying  thing 

Live,  when  thou  art  risen. 

There  go  the  ships,  down-stream,  up-stream, 

All  paths  are  free,  since  thou  art  arisen. 

The  fish  in  the  sea  leap  up  before  thee, 

For  thy  rays  penetrate  to  the  ocean's  depths. 


Turning  now  to  Ps.  civ,  it  will  be  noted,  as  with  the 
psalm  just  quoted,  it  opens  with  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  the  Deity  : — 

"  Bless  Yahweh,  my  soul,         Yahweh  my  God,  thou  art  very 

great ; 
Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty,         Thou  coverest 

thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ; 
Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  ;         Who  layest 

the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters  ; 
Who  makest  the  clouds  his  chariot ;         Who  walkest  upon  the 

wings  of  the  wind  ; 
Who  makest  winds  his  messengers,  His  ministers  a  flaming 

fire  ; 
He  founded  the  earth  on  pillars,         That  it  should  not  be 

moved  for  ever"  (1-5). 

When  these  verses  are  carefully  compared  with  the 
first  section  of  Ikhnaton's  hymn,  the  impression  is 
gained  that  the  Hebrew  singer  has  adapted  the 
ascription  of  praise  to  the  Sun,  and  applied  it  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  In  the  verses  which  follow  in  the 
Hebrew  psalm  (verses  6—9)  there  is  an  obvious  allusion 
to  the  Creation  (see  Gen.  i,  6—9)  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Egyptian  psalm. 

1  Like  men  with  uplifted  arms,  so  the  birds  with  their  wings  give 
praise. 

2  In  imitation  of  men. 
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We  come  now  to  the  body  of  Ps.  civ,  verses  10—26, 
and  the  whole  of  this  must  be  read  in  order  to  see 
how  often  identity  of  thought  occurs  between  it  and 
the  other  psalm  quoted  : — 

"  He  sendeth   forth  springs  into   the  valleys ;  Between   the 

mountains  they  flow ; 
They  give  drink  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,        The  wild  asses 1 

quench  their  thirst ; 
By  them  2  the  birds  of  the  heaven  abide,         Among  the  branches 

they  give  forth  their  voice. 
He  watereth  the  mountains  from  his  chambers ;  From  the 

moisture  of  thy  heavens  3  the  earth  is  satisfied. 
He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,         And  herb  for 

(the  beasts  that)  labour  for  man  ; 
That  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth,4         And  wine 

that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine,         And  bread  to  strengthen 

his  heart. 
The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  satisfied,         The  cedars  of  Lebanon, 

which  he  hath  planted  ; 
Where  the  birds  make  their  nests,         The  stork  among  the  fir- 
trees  has  its  abode. 
The  high  mountains  are  for  the  wild  goats,         And  the  rocks 

are  a  refuge  for  the  badgers. 
He  created  the  moon  for  appointed  times,5  He  causeth  the 

sun  to  know  his  going  down. 
Thou   makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night,         Wherein  all  the 

beasts  of  the  forest  creep  forth. 
The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,         And  seek  their  meat 

from  God. 
Thou  causest  the  sun  to  arise,  they  get  them  away,         And  lay 

them  down  in  their  dens. 
Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work,         And  to  his  labour  until 

the   evening. 

1  The  Hebrew  has  "  Zebras  ". 

2  i.e.  the  springs. 

3  Emended  text. 

4  The  Hebrew  text  is  corrupt ;  the  meaning  probably  is :  "  He 
causeth  moisture  to  come  forth  from  the  earth  "  (i.e.  springs)  parallel 
to  :   "  And  wine  that  .  .  ." 

6  The  reference  is  to  the  moon-festivals. 
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Yahweh,  how  manifold  are  thy  works,         (In  wisdom  hast  thou 

made  them  all)  1    The  earth  is  full  of  thy  creatures.  2 
Yonder   is   the   sea,   great   and   wide,         Wherein   are    things 

creeping  innumerable, 
Both  small  and  great  beasts ;         In  wisdom  hast  thou  made 

them  all. 
There  go  the  sea-monsters,  3         Leviathan,  whom  thou  didst 

create  to  sport  with. 4 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  all  authorities  recognise 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  hymn  of  Ikhnaton 
and  this  psalm.  To  whatever  date  the  Hebrew  psalm 
be  assigned,5  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  it 
embodies  ancient  material.  From  the  present  point 
of  view  that  is  all-important. 

These  illustrations  from  Egyptian  psalms  will 
suffice,  though  others  could  be  adduced. 


III.   Babylonian  Psalms  and  Hebrew  Parallels 

We  will  give  next  some  parallels  between  Babylonian 
and  Hebrew  psalms.  Here,  unlike  the  case  of 
Ikhnaton's  hymn,  there  is  no  question  of  borrowing  ; 
but  the  similarity  of  thought  points  to  a  type  of 
literature  to  which  both  belong  in  origin. 

In  a  long  song  of  complaint  to  the  goddess  Ishtar,6 
there  occurs  the  following  : — 

1  This  line  should  probably  come  after  "  Both  small  and  great 
beasts  ",  where  it  is  more  appropriate  as  embracing  all  that  precedes. 

2  i.e.  created  things. 

3  Emended  text ;  lit.  "  terrible  things  ".  "  Ships  "  as  a  parallel 
to  "  Leviathan  "  is  quite  inappropriate. 

4  See  Job  xli,  25-29. 

5  Gunkel  believes  it  to  be  pre-exilic  (Die  Psalmen,  p.  454  [1926]. 

6  Zimmern,  "  Babylonische.  Hymnen  und  Gebete,"  in  Der  alte 
Orient,  vii,  3  (1905). 
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"  How  long,  my  goddess,  wilt  thou  be  angry  with  me,  wilt  thou 

hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 
How  long,  my  goddess,  wilt  thou  be  offended,  and  thy  heart  be 

full  of  wrath  ? 
Turn  thee  unto  me  again,  him  whom  thou  didst  cast  off, 
Incline  thy  countenance  to  a  word  of  pity ; 
Let  thy  heart  be  assuaged,  like  the  soft-flowing  waters  of  the 

river. 
Suffer  me  to  tread  upon  mine  enemies,  as  I  tread  down  upon 

the  dust ; 
Them  that  hate  me  cast  down,  and  let  them  grovel  at  my  feet. 
My  prayer  and  my  supplication,  let  them  come  before  thee, 
Thine  abundant  mercy,  let  it  be  granted  unto  me. 
They  that  meet  me  in  the  way  shall  extol  thy  name, 
I  myself  will  praise  thee  before  the  adversaries,1  thy  godhead 

and  power  will  I  glorify." 

Allowing  for  differences  of  religious  belief,  and 
consequent  differences  of  expression,  it  will  be  granted 
that  there  is  distinct  community  of  thought  between 
this  Babylonian  psalm  and  the  following  Hebrew 
psalm  (xiii)  : — 

"  How  long,  Yahweh,  wilt  thou  forget  me  for  ever  ?  How 

long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 
How  long  shall  I  take  counsel  in  my  soul,  Having  sorrow 

in  my  heart  day  and  night  ?  2 
How  long  shall  mine  enemy  be  exalted  over  me  ? 
Look  upon  me,  answer  me,  Yahweh  my  God  ;  Lighten  mine 

eyes  lest  I  sleep  in  death, 
Lest  mine  enemy  say,   I  have  prevailed  against  him,         And 

mine  adversaries  rejoice  because  I  am  moved. 
But  I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy ;  My  heart  shall  rejoice 

in  thy  help ; 
I  will  sing  unto  Yahweh,  for  he  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  me." 

The  identity  of  subject-matter  in  these  two  psalms 
is  too  obvious  to  need  further  remark. 

1  Lit.  "  the  black-headed  ". 

2  Following  the  Septuagint  and  the  Syriac  ;  "  all  the  day  "  is  an 
impossible  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  here. 
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But  perhaps  still  more  striking  as  illustrative  of  the 
fact  that  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  psalms  are  in  their 
origin  of  one  mould  are  the  many  instances  of  incidental 
identities  between  the  two  ;  the  number  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  psalms  which  have  been  deciphered  and 
published  is  very  considerable.1  On  reading  dozens 
of  these,  with  the  familiar  strains  of  the  Hebrew  psalms 
ringing  in  one's  ears,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get 
away  from  the  conviction  that  they  belong,  in  essence, 
to  the  same  type.  To  illustrate  this  fully  would  take 
up  many  pages,  but  just  a  few  examples  of  the  kind 
of  thing  we  mean  may  be  offered  : — 

"  In  heaven,  who  is  exalted  ?     Thou   alone  art  exalted, 
On  earth,  who  is  exalted  ?     Thou  alone  art  exalted  "  ; 

with  this  compare  Ps.  lxxiii,  25  : — 

"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?        And  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee." 

Again  : — 

"  O  Lord,  thou  lightener  of  darkness,  thou  opener  of  the  face  of 
heaven, 
Merciful  God,  thou  liftest  up  the  humble,  and  dost  protect  the 
weak  "  ; 

a  somewhat  similar  thought  occurs  in  Ps.  cii,  19,  20 
(Hebr.  20,  21)  : — 

"  For  he  hath  looked  down  from  the  height  of  his  sanctuary  ; 
From  heaven  did  Yahweh  behold  the  earth, 
To  hear  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner,         To  loose  those  that  are 
appointed  to  death." 

1  In  Jastrow's  Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens  (1905,  19 12) 
alone  there  are  over  350  pages  containing  texts  and  comments;  the 
former  take  up  a  large  amount  of  space  ;  and  since  these  volumes 
appeared  many  further  texts  have  been  published. 
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On  another  text  it  is  said  : — 

"  Wailing,  he  cries  unto  his  god, 
Day  and  night  he  importunes, 
Day  and  night  he  importunes,  and  mourns ; 
Yea,  day  and  night  he  cries,  but  is  not  comforted." 

Inevitably  one  recalls  the  words  of  Ps.  xxii,  2  (3  in 
Hebr.)  :— 

"  O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day-time,  but  thou  answerest  not,         And 
in  the  night  season,  and  find  no  rest." 

One  more  example  may  be  permitted  ;  in  a  peni- 
tential psalm,  the  sinner  cries  :— 

"  Take  away  my  guilt,  my  transgression,  my  misdeed,  my    sin  ; 
Blot  out  my  guilt,  receive  my  supplication  "  ; 

in  the  same  way  the  Hebrew  penitent  prays  (Ps.  li,  1,2 
[3,  4  in  Hebr.])  :— 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  lovingkindness, 
According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my 
transgressions ; 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,         And    cleanse    me 
from  my  sin." 

In  coming  across  such  parallelisms  of  thought  over 
and  over  again,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
they  are  extracts  from  the  same  type  of  literature. 
Nobody  would  for  a  moment  question  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  Hebrew  form  ;  but  that  simply  means 
that  the  Hebrews  were  able  to  make  a  finer  use  of  the 
same  thought-material. 

In  further  support  of  our  contention,  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  various  types  of  psalms  which  are  to 
be  found  not  only  among  the  Hebrew  psalms,  and  of 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later,  but  also  among 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  psalms.  Here 
again,  illustrations  would  take  up  far  too  much  space, 
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but  the  types  include  psalms  of  praise  ;  national 
psalms,  i.e.  such  as  have  the  nation  as  their  subject  ; 
individual,  or  "  I  "  psalms  ;  historical  psalms,  i.e.  those 
which  deal  with  some  historical  episode,  or  national 
history  ;  penitential  psalms  ;  and  others.  The  fact 
that  these  various  types  of  psalms  appear  in  the  litera- 
ture of  others  besides  the  Hebrews  shows  that  they 
are,  as  it  were,  international  property  ;  each  type  was 
handled  in  accordance  with  the  national  genius  of  the 
respective  peoples.  The  examination  of  these  we 
must,  however,  leave  aside  ;  for  there  is  a  further 
matter  of  great  interest  closely  connected  with  the 
question  under  consideration,  which  demands  some 
further  treatment. 

IV.  Themes  common  to  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Hebrew 

Psalms 

There  are  certain  themes  of  an  outstanding  character, 
dealt  with  in  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Hebrew 
psalms,  which  again  clearly  suggest  that  all  such 
psalms  belong  to  a  world-literature.  Of  these  themes, 
the  Creation,  and  Nature,  have  already  been  briefly 
mentioned  ;  two  others  are  the  Tiamat-myth,  which 
is  connected  with  the  Creation  theme,  and  the  annual 
proclamation  of  the  divine  kingship  (the  New  Year 
Festival)  ;  the  two  themes  really  belong  together.  To 
these  two  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  words. 

The  Egyptian  form  of  the  Tiamat-myth  differs 
considerably  from  those  occurring  in  Babylonian  and 
Hebrew  psalms  ;  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  the  central  thought  is  identical  in  all  forms.  On 
an  Egyptian  papyrus,  belonging  to  the  year 
3 1 1-3 10  b.c,  but  containing  material  of  very  much 
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earlier  times,1  there  is  a  long  account  of  the  Creation  ; 
immediately  joined  on  to  this  occurs  the  Egyptian 
form  of  the  myth  under  consideration  ;   the  Creator  2 

speaks  : — 

"...  I  sent  these,  who  were  created  from  my  members, 
To  bring  that  evil  enemy  to  destruction. 
He  is  consigned  to  the  flames, — that  Apophis  3  ! 
A  spear  has  pierced  his  head, 
His  ear  is  cut  off", 

No  more  is  his  name  known  in  the  land. 
I  commanded  that  he  should  be  smitten  with  wounds, 
I  burned  his  bones, 
I  destroyed  his  soul  each  day  .  .  .  4 
I  hewed  his  limbs  from  his  body  (lit.  his  bones), 
I  ...  his  feet, 
I  cut  off  his  hands, 
I  closed  his  mouth  and  his  lips, 
I  hacked  out  his  teeth. 
I  cut  out  his  tongue  from  his  throat ; 
I  robbed  him  of  (the  power  of)  utterance  ; 
I  blinded  his  eyes ; 

I  deprived  him  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 
I  took  away  his  heart  from  its  place  .  .  . 
I  destroyed  him  wholly. 
His  name  exists  no  more, 
His  offspring  exists  no  more, 
He  exists  no  more,  his  followers  exist  no  more  .  .  ." 

Here  we  have,  then,  the  Egyptian  myth  of  how  in 
primeval  days  Re,  the  Sun-god,  overcame  the  dragon 
(or  serpent)  Apophis.  In  the  Babylonian  form  of  the 
myth  Marduk  takes  the  place  of  Re,  and  Tiamat  that 
of  Apophis.  To  this  Babylonian  form  of  the  myth 
we  now  turn.     The  account  of  this  primeval  conflict 

1  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Pap.  Bremner  Rhind,  No.  10 1 8  8). 

2  Re  ;    at  the  beginning  of  all  things  he  dwelt  in  the  primeval 
waters. 

3  The  name  of  the  primeval  serpent,  or  dragon  ;   equivalent  to  the 
Babylonian  Tiamat. 

4  Another  text  reads :  "  His  soul  is  more  punished  than  his  body." 
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is  given  in  the  celebrated  Creation-epic,1  known  as 
Enuma  elish  from  the  opening  words  of  the  first 
line  :  "  When  above  heaven  existed  not."  The 
quotation  to  be  given  is  from  the  fourth  tablet  of  those 
found  in  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal.  The  first  tablet 
tells  of  the  enmity  of  Tiamat  against  the  gods,  and 
the  preparation  for  the  conflict  ;  the  second  and  third 
describe  how  Marduk  is  chosen  by  the  gods  as  their 
champion,  while  the  fourth  contains  the  actual  account 
of  the  combat  ;  it  is  somewhat  drawn  out,  but  the 
following  extract  gives  the  kernel  of  the  whole. 
Marduk  thus  addresses  Tiamat  : — 

"  Against  the  gods,  my  fathers,  hast  thou  directed  enmity  ; 
Let  thy  might  be  harnessed,  let  thy  weapons  be  taken  ; 
Come  hither,  thou  and  I  will  fight  together. 
When  Tiamat  heard  this, 
She  lost  all  self-control,  her  senses  reeled. 
Tiamat  shrieked,  raging,  aloud, 

Till  the  very  soles  of  her  feet  shook  hither  and  thither. 
She  rehearses  a  charm,  she  utters  a  spell. 
The  gods,  too,  for  the  battle  sharpen  their  weapons. 
Then  they  met,  Tiamat  and  Marduk,  wisest  of  the  gods, 
Rising  up  for  battle,  closing  for  the   fray. 
The  Lord  spread  out  his  net,  caught  her  therein, 
The  blast  behind  him  he  sent  forth  before  him  ; 
Tiamat  opened  wide  her  mouth  to  swallow  him  up, 
But  he  caused  the  blast  to  rush  in,  so  that  she  could  not  close 

her  lips. 
The  raging  gust  then  filled  her  belly, 
Her  heart  grew  faint,  she  opened  wide  her  mouth. 

1  Three  sets  of  fragments  of  this  epic  are  in  existence  ;  the  most 
ancient  were  found  on  the  site  of  Ashur  (ninth  century  b.c.)  ;  of  later 
date  are  the  far  larger  number  of  tablets  discovered  on  the  site  of 
Nineveh  (Kuyunjik)  in  the  remains  of  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal 
(669—627  b.c),  now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  fragments  of  a  later 
form  of  the  epic  belong  to  Neo-Babylonian  times  (sixth  century  b.c), 
and  subsequently.  All  of  these  fragments,  however,  echo  the  original 
form  of  the  epic,  which  is  not  later  than  about  2000  b.c. 
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He  cast  his  spear,  split  open  her  belly, 
Cut  through  her  entrails,  tore  out  her  heart. 
Having  thus  overcome  her,  he  destroyed  her  life. 
Her  corpse  he  cast  down  that  he  might  tread  upon  it." 

There  follows  then  the  account  of  how  Marduk  slew 
or  dispersed  the  enemy  gods,  the  helpers  of  Tiamat  ; 
the  concluding  lines  run  : — 

"  To  Tiamat  whom  he  had  vanquished  he  then  returned. 
Then  did  the  Lord  trample  on  Tiamat's  lower  parts  (lit.  leg)  ; 
With  his  remorseless  weapon  he  clave  her  skull, 
Cut  through  the  arteries  of  her  blood, 
Caused  the  north-wind  to  carry  it  away  into  obscurity. 
When  his  fathers  saw  this,  they  rejoiced,  they  shouted  for  joy  ; 
Gifts,  greeting  him,  they  sent  unto  him. 
Then  was  the  Lord  appeased,  as  he  surveyed  her  carcase  ; 
He  clave  her  trunk,1  an  artful  device  he  conceived  ; 
He  divided  her  like  (?)  into  two  halves, 

One  half  of  her  he  placed  hence,  he  covered  the  heavens  therewith, 
He  drew  a  bolt  and  set  watchers, 
And  charged  them  not  to  let  her  waters  issue  forth ; 
He  traversed  the  heavens,  surveyed  the  spaces  thereof, 
And  fixed  a  counterpart  over  against  the  ocean  (Apsu),  Nudim- 

mud's  dwelling  2 ; 
Then  did  the  Lord  measure  the  ocean's  edifice  ; 
A  palace,  the  like  of  it,  he  built,  even  Esharra.3 
The  palace  Esharra,  which  he  had  built  as  heaven, 
Did  he  cause  Anu,  Enlil,  and  Ea  to  inhabit  as  their  city." 

Various  forms  of  this  myth  occur  in  the  Zoroastrian 
sacred  writings  (Avesta),  but  they  are  of  Babylonian 
origin  ;  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  give 
quotations. 

1  This  sentence  is  uncertain. 

2  Cf.  Gen.  i,  6—8  :  "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament ; 
and  it  was  so.    And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven." 

3  i.e.  the  house  of  the  host  (of  heaven). 
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Turning  now  to  the  Hebrew  psalms,  we  may  note 
first  Ps.  lxxxix,  8— 1 1  (Hebr.  9-12)  : — 

"  Yahweh,  God  of  Hosts,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ?         Thy  might 

and  thy  terror  are  round  about  thee.1 
Thou  rulest  the  pride  of  the  sea  ;         When  the  waves  thereof 

rage 2  thou  stillest  them. 
Thou  didst  crush  Rahab  as  one  polluted,3         With  thy  mighty 

arm  thou  didst  scatter  thine  enemies. 
Thine  is  the  heaven,  yea,  thine  is  the  earth,         The  inhabited 

world  and  its  fulness,  thou  didst  found  them." 

Far  more  sober  and  succinct  as  this  presentation  of  the 
primeval  conflict  is,  there  is  no  mistaking  its  allusion  ; 
the  sea  and  its  raging  represent  the  Babylonian  Tiamat, 
the  evil  principle,  to  which  the  name  of  Rahab  is 
given  ;  in  Hebrew  this  name  would  mean  the 
"  raging  "  or  "  defiant  "  one  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
it  represents  a  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian  word  from 
a  root  of  the  same  meaning. 

Again,  in  Ps.  Ixxiv,  13—15,  there  is  also  an  allusion 
to  the  myth  : — 

"  Thou  didst  stir  up  4  the  sea  in  thy  might,         Thou  didst  break 

the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters, 
Thou  didst  shatter  the  heads  of  Leviathan,         Didst  give  him 

for  food  to  the  crowd  5  of  jackals  6  ; 
Thou  didst  cleave  fountain  and  flood,         Thou  didst  dry  up 

mighty  rivers." 

In  this  passage  there  is  an  extension  of  the  original 

1  Emended  text ;    the  Hebrew  is  corrupt. 

2  Following  the  Septuagint,  which  offers  a  better  parallel. 

3  Or   "dishonoured". 

4  The  Hebrew  word  does  not  mean  "  divide  "  ;  the  allusion  is 
to  the  onslaught  of  the  god  who  rouses  up  the  sea-monster. 

5  Lit.  "  people  ",  but  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  crowd  ". 

6  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  jackals  "  is  of  uncertain  meaning  ;  it 
occurs  in  Isa.  xxiii,  13,  and  elsewhere  in  reference  to  the  beasts  of 
the  desert. 
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myth  in  so  far  that  the  watery  monster  is  given  for 
food  to  the  beasts  of  the  land  ;  this  emphasises  the 
degradation  of  the  sea-monster. 

There  is  also  a  reference,  though  somewhat  blurred, 
to  the  myth  in  Ps.  civ,  6-9  : — 

"  Tehom  1   covered   it   (i.e.   the   earth)    like   a   vesture,         The 

waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 
At  thy  rebuke  they  fled  ;         At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 

hasted  away ; 
They  rose  above  the  mountains,  but  sank  down  to  the  valleys, 

Unto  the  place  which  thou  hadst  founded  for  them. 
Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may   not   pass  over,         That 

they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth." 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  context 
of  each  of  these  passages  the  Creation  is  referred  to  ; 
that  is  also  the  case  in  the  other  forms  of  the  myth. 
Other  passages  in  the  Psalms  in  which  the  myth  is 
alluded  to  are  :  xviii,  15  (16  in  Hebr.),  lxxvii,  16 
(17  in  Hebr.),  xciii,  2—4  ;  see  also  Job  ix,  13, 
xxvi,  12,  13  ;  Isa.  xxvii,  1,  li,  9,  10  ;  these  do  not 
exhaust  all  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
Genesis  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  allusions 
to  it,  without  any  explanation,  show  how  familiar 
the  myth  must  have  been. 

The  other  theme  mentioned  as  occurring  in  various 
psalms,  which  further  indicates  that  the  Hebrew 
psalms  belonged  to  a  world-literature,  is  that  of  the 
New  Year  Festival,  the  annual  proclamation  and 
celebration  of  the  divine  kingship.  As  this  subject 
may  not  be  so  familiar  to  some  as  the  Tiamat  myth,  a 
few  explanatory  words  may  be  permitted,  though  space 
permits  only  the  barest  outline.2 

1  The   Hebrew  technical  term  for  the  deep,  equivalent  to  the 
Babylonian  Tiamat. 

2  For  details  see  the  series  of  essays  in  Myth  and  Ritual  (ed.  by 
S.  H.  Hooke,  1933). 
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In  ancient  times  there  was  all  over  the  Near  East, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  great  festival  in  which 
culminated  the  worship  and  religious  activities  cele- 
brated during  the  past  year.  Put  quite  baldly,  the 
purpose  of  this  festival  was  to  ensure  abundance  of 
vegetation  for  the  coming  year,  though  other  elements 
entered  in  as  indispensable  parts  of  the  ritual.  We 
have  detailed  accounts  of  this  festival  as  celebrated 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  1  ;  among  the 
former  it  was  known  as  the  Min  festival,  this  being  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  fertility  god  ;  among  the  latter 
it  was  called  the  Akitu  festival  ;  the  meaning  of  this 
word  is  not  known.  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
festival  was  called  Sukkoth,  "  Booths,"  which  were 
made  of  branches  of  trees  (Lev.  xxiii,  40  ;  cf.  Neh. 
viii,  15)  ;  in  these  the  people  abode  for  the  duration 
of  the  feast.  It  was,  if  not  the  earliest,  certainly  the 
most  important  of  the  Hebrew  feasts,  for  which 
reason  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  (e.g.  Exod.  xxiii,  1 6, 
xxxiv,  2  2  ;    Isa.  xxx,  29). 

Among  the  outstanding  elements  in  the  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  celebrations  there  was,  first,  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
god  ;  then  followed  a  recitation  of  the  Creation  epic, 
which  was  concluded  by  a  realistic  ritual  combat,  in 
which  the  triumph  over  the  god's  enemies  was  pre- 
sented. The  rite  of  the  sacred  marriage  was  then 
carried  out  ;  the  concluding  ceremony  was  a  triumphal 
procession,  in  which  the  king  represented  the  god. 
These  were  the  main  elements,  which  would,  naturally 
enough,  vary  in  some  particulars  according  to  difference 
of  period   and   locality  ;     but   in   its   essentials   this 

1  See  Myth  and  Ritual,  pp.  15-39  (Blackman),  40-67  (Gadd). 
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"  ritual  pattern  represents  the  things  which  were  done 
to  and  by  the  king  in  order  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  the  community  in  every  sense  for  the  coming  year. 
Behind  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  king  lies  the  original  custom  of 
killing  the  king  when  his  physical  vigour  showed 
signs  of  diminishing,  a  custom  which  still  survives 
among  the  Shilluk  of  the  Upper  Nile  ,\1 

Of  the  central  elements  mentioned,  five  in  number, 
there  are  three  which  especially  concern  us  because 
they  figure  in  some  of  the  Psalms  ;  that  the  other 
two  find  no  place  is  easily  understood.  Thus,  there  is, 
first,  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  god.  Clearly,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  belief  in  the  One  and  Living  God  among 
the  Hebrews,  this  element  would  have  been  eliminated. 
In  the  early  forms  of  the  ritual,  Osiris  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Marduk  among  the  Babylonians 
were  supreme,  but  many  other  gods  were  believed 
in  ;  among  the  Hebrews  Yahweh  stood  alone.  In 
the  early  forms,  again,  the  earthly  king  was  identified 
with  the  god.  Whether  this  ever  obtained  among  the 
Hebrews  is  difficult  to  say,  though  it  is  very  possible, 
but  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  their  Scriptures  ;  the  king 
appears,  however,  as  God's  representative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  recitation  of  the  Creation  drama  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  god  as  king,  as  well  as  the 
ritual  procession  in  his  honour,  find  abundant  ex- 
pression in  the  Psalms.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ritual 
combat,  representing  the  primeval  conflict  ;  with  this 
we  have  already  dealt.  Finally,  there  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  sacred  marriage  ;    whatever  may  have 

1  S.  H.  Hooke,  in  Myth  and  Ritual,  p.  8, 
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been  the  case  in  earlier  days  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
idea  of  the  sacred  marriage  had  become  repugnant  to 
the  religious  leaders  owing  to  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  ;  the  impure  rites  in  connection  with  Baal- 
worship  had  been  shown  by  the  prophets  to  be  in- 
compatible with  belief  in  the  pure  and  ethical  God, 
Yahweh. 

Shorn  of  these  two  elements,  at  any  rate  in  post- 
exilic  times — the  birth  and  resurrection  of  the  god, 
and  the  sacred  marriage — there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mystery-rite  celebrated  at  the  New 
Year  not  only  symbolised,  but  was  believed  actually 
to  bring  about,  the  re-vivification  of  Nature.  That 
this  was  the  case  among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and  that  something  analogous 
to  it  was  practically  world-wide  is  equally  certain. 
We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  believing  that  the 
Hebrews,  too,  both  in  pre-  as  well  as  in  post-exilic 
times,  celebrated  their  New  Year  festival  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  three  elements  in  the  early  "  ritual-patterns  ", 
to  which  we  now  draw  attention,  are  :  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Deity  as  King,  the  recitation  of  the  Creation 
drama,  and  the  procession  in  honour  of  the  king. 
These  find  notable  expression  in  some  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms  ;  and  the  reason  why  we  draw  attention  to 
them  here — apart  from  the  interest  which  they  have 
from  other  points  of  view — is  because  it  is  a  further, 
though,  it  may  be,  an  indirect  indication  that  the 
Hebrew  Psalms  represented,  and  partook  of,  the 
nature  of  a  world-literature. 

In  this  connexion  we  shall  not  give  quotations  from 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  documents  because  they 
would  take  up  too  much  space,  and  would  involve 
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explanatory  additions  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  we  have 
indicated  the  themes  in  question.  We  turn  now  to  the 
Psalms. 

The  first  subject  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Deity 
as  King.  In  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  rituals  this 
received  ample  expression  ;  in  the  Hebrew  psalms 
we  may  begin  by  pointing  to  three  which  open  with 
the  phrase:  "  Yahweh  hath  become  King  "  ;  the 
Revised  Version  renders  "  reigneth  ",  but  this  does 
not  accurately  represent  the  Hebrew.  Pss.  xciii, 
xcviij  xcix  open  in  this  way  ;  the  parallel  occurs  also 
in  the  Babylonian  Creation  Epic  :  "  Marduk  hath 
become  king."  The  same  phrase  appears  in  Ps.  xcvi, 
10  (cf.  xcviii,  6),  and  references  to  the  throne  of 
Yahweh  are  frequent.  In  all  such  passages  the  pro- 
clamation of  Yahweh  as  King  is  accompanied  by  the 
celebration  of  His  ascent  upon  His  throne  ;  it  cannot 
admit  of  doubt  that  this  was  enacted  by  the  earthly 
king,  as  God's  representative,  seating  himself  upon 
his  throne.  One  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  of 
this  ceremony  occurs  in  Ps.  xlvii  ;  we  quote  the  salient 
verses  : — 

"  All  ye  people,  clap  your  hands,  Shout  unto  God  with  the 

voice  of  triumph. 
For  Yahweh,  the  Most  High,  is  terrible,         A  King,  great 

over  all  the  earth  .  .  .  (verses  i,  2  [2,  3  in  Hebr.]). 
God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  Yahweh  with  the  blast  of  the 

ram's  horn. 
Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises,  Sing  praises  to  our  King, 

sing  praises. 
For  God  is  become  King  over  all  the  earth,         Sing  praises 

with  skilful  song. 
God  is  become  King  over  the  nations,         He  is  seated  upon 

his  holy  throne  .  .  ."  (verses   5-8   [Hebr.  6-9]). 

Then,    as    to    the    Creation    drama,    which   is   in- 
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dissolubly  connected  with  the  theme  of  Yahweh's 
Kingship  and  His  ascent  upon  His  throne,  we  have 
referred  above  to  Ps.  civ  in  another  connexion,  and 
have  seen  how  wonderfully  it  sets  forth  the  creative 
acts  of  God.  Now  Humbert 1  has  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  concluding  verses  of  Ps.  ciii  are  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  psalm  ;  verses  19—22 
run  : — 

"  Yahweh  hath  established  his  throne  in  the  heavens,         And  his 

kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 
Bless  Yahweh,  ye  angels  of  his  ;         Ye  mighty  in  strength  that 

fulfil  his  word, 
(Hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word)  2  ; 
Bless  ye,  Yahweh,  all  ye  his  hosts,         Ye  ministers  of  his,  that 

do  his  pleasure. 
Bless  Yahweh,  all  ye  his  works,  In  all  places  of  his  dominion. 

Bless  Yahweh,  O  my  soul." 

On  reading  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  Ps.  ciii,  it 
will  be  seen  how  different  the  subject-matter  is. 
Humbert,  therefore,  maintains  that  Ps.  ciii,  19—22, 
has  been  erroneously  separated  from  Ps.  civ  (it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  latter  opens  with  the  concluding 
words  of  the  former  :  "  Bless  Yahweh,  O  my  soul  "). 
If  he  is  right,  as  we  believe,  then  we  have  in  Ps.  civ 
the  two  themes  of  the  Kingship  and  enthronement  of 
Yahweh,  followed  by  the  Creation  drama,  as  in  some 
other  psalms3  (see  also  Ps.  lxv,  4—13  [Hebr.  5—14], 
lxxiv,    16,    17,  with  the  context). 

Finally,  we  have  references  to  the  festal  procession 
which  must  have  been  a  striking  part  of  the  ritual 

1  "  La  relation  de  Genese  i.  et  du  Psaume  civ.  avec  la  liturgie  du 
Nouvel-An  israelite,"  in  Revue  d'kistoire  et  de  philosopkie  re'/igieuses, 
pp.  24  ff.  (1935). 

2  This  line  is  probably  not  original ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  Syriac 
and  in  one  Septuagint  MS.  (Gunkel). 

3  Humbert's  essay  is  full  of  other  interesting  and  suggestive  matters. 
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during  the  New  Year  festival.  Thus,  in  Ps.  lxviii, 
24-26  (Hebr.  25-27),  it  is  said  : — 

"  We    behold x    thy    festal   procession,    O    God,         Thy    festal 
procession,  O  my  King,  to  the  sanctuary ; 
The  singers  go   before,  after  them  the  minstrels,2         In  the 
middle,  the  maidens  playing  timbrels." 

Again,  Ps.  cxviii,  proper  to  this  festival,  makes  a 
brief  reference  to  the  procession  in  verses  25,  26  ; 
the  construction  of  the  psalm  shows  that  it  was  sung 
antiphonally  by  those  forming  the  procession  and 
approaching  the  Temple,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
Levites  within  the  Temple  on  the  other.  The  pro- 
cession, having  ascended  the  Temple  mount  and 
reached  its  precincts,  raise  the  cry  of  Hosanna 
(=  "  Save  us,  we  beseech  thee  "),  thus  : — 

"  O  Yahweh,  save  us,  we  beseech  thee,         O  Yahweh,  send  us 
now  prosperity"  (verse  25). 

Thereupon  the  Levites  respond  from  within  : — 

"  Blessed  be  he  that  entereth  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  ;         We 
bless  you  from  the  house  of  Yahweh  "  (verse  26). 

To  this  the  procession  of  worshippers  outside  reply  : — 

"  Yahweh  is  God,  and  he  hath  given  us  light ; 
Marshal  the  procession  with  the  leafy  (branches)  "  3  (verse  27). 

The  allusion  here  is  to  one  of  the  rites  belonging  to 
the  New  Year  Festival  (the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  ;  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  (Sukkah,  iv,  5-7),  which 
has  preserved  some  of  the  immemorial  customs  in 
connexion  with  this  feast.  We  are  told  there  that 
there  was  a  procession  round  the  altar  each  day  of  the 

1  Following  the  Septuagint  rendering. 

2  The  Hebrew  word  means  the  players  on  stringed  instruments. 

3  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Thackeray,  The 
Septuagint  and  Jewish  Worship,  p.  75  (1921). 
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festival,  when  the  worshippers  all  carried  palm- 
branches,  and  cried  out  Hosanna  ;  each  time  this 
cry  was  raised  all  the  palm-branches  were  shaken  by 
those  carrying  them.1 

A  number  of  other  illustrations  could  be  given  ; 
but  these  must  suffice.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  themes  dealt  with  belong  to  other 
peoples  besides  the  Israelites,  their  presence,  though 
in  adapted  forms,  in  the  Psalms  is  an  additional  indica- 
tion that  these  belong  to  a  world-literature.  Other 
considerations,  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  could 
be  brought  forward  ;  with  these,  however,  we  do  not 
propose  to  deal  here. 

1  See  further,  the  present  writer  in  Myth  and  Ritual,  pp.  1 3  2  ff. 


Chapter  Two 

THE    DATES    OF    THE    PSALMS 

I.     Indications  of  the  Existence  of  Sacred  Songs  in  pre- 
Exilic  Times 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  dates  of  the 
Psalms  is  not  so  barren  and  hopeless  as  is  sometimes 
thought.  It  is  fully  recognised  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  contents  of  a  psalm  do  not,  at  first  sight,  give  much 
help  in  assigning  a  date  to  it.  In  any  case,  exact 
dating  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but  certain  indications 
will,  not  infrequently,  help  to  decide  within  what 
period  a  particular  psalm  is  likely  to  have  been 
written.  For  example,  one  thing  which  must  always 
be  of  help  here  is  to  examine  the  religious  content  of 
a  psalm.  The  Old  Testament  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Hebrews  passed  through  various  stages 
of  religious  belief  ;  the  periods  of  these  successive 
stages  are  known — Mosaic,  pre-prophetic,  prophetic, 
exilic,  post-exilic,  Persian,  Greek,  and  the  period  of 
later  Judaism.  From  the  religious  content  of  a  psalm, 
then,  it  is  often  possible  to  ascertain  its  approximate 
date.  True,  there  are  instances  in  which,  in  one  and 
the  same  psalm,  developed  religious  thought  and  less 
advanced  ideas  occur  ;  but  that  only  shows  that 
either  two  psalms  of  different  dates  have  been  amalga- 
mated, or  that  an  ancient  psalm  has  been  worked 
over  by  a  later  scribe  in  order  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  of  his  own  time.  That  the  less 
advanced  religious  ideas  were   permitted  to  remain 

36 
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need  occasion  no  surprise  when  one  considers  the 
tenacity  of  traditional  ideas  ;  their  form  is  retained, 
though  their  content  may  be  a  dead  letter  ;  or  else 
their  original  meaning  is  transformed — a  procedure 
not  confined  to  ancient  times  ! 

In  days  gone  by,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  held  that 
all  the  psalms  were  written  by  David.  When  this  idea 
arose  cannot  be  said  with  exactitude  ;  but  inasmuch 
as,  by  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  or  there- 
abouts, all  the  psalms  were  already  ascribed  to  David 
(see  Mark  xii,  35—7;  Luke  xx,  42  ;  Hebr.  iv,  7),  it 
would  seem  that  the  belief  in  the  Davidic  authorship 
of  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  must  have  arisen,  at  the 
latest,  some  time  during  the  last  century  b.c  The 
modern  tendency  has  been  to  assign  a  post-exilic 
date  to  almost  all  the  psalms.  But  more  careful  study 
has  led  a  number  of  scholars  in  recent  times  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  pre-exilic  date  must  be  assigned  to 
a  larger  number  of  the  psalms  than  an  earlier  genera- 
tion  of  authorities   allowed. 

A  proper  discussion  on  the  general  question  of  the 
dates  of  the  Psalms  must  begin  with  a  preliminary 
investigation  regarding  the  existence  of  psalms  and 
similar  compositions  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament. 
To  go  fully  into  this  is  not  called  for  here  ;  it  will 
suffice  to  show  that,  if  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  are  similar  compositions  whose  dates  can 
be  definitely  ascertained  to  be  pre-exilic,  then  we  have, 
at  any  rate,  no  prima  facie  reason  for  denying  a  similar 
date  to  many  of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter,  unless  a 
psalm  offers  indisputable  evidence  of  later  composition. 

We  may  note  first  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  there  ought 
to  have  been  many  psalms  belonging  to  the  early 
monarchical  period.     The  Temple,  with  its  services, 
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had  existed  for  fully  three  centuries  before  the  Exile. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  songs  of  praise  were  wanting 
in  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  during  these  centuries, 
or  that  only  a  handful  have  survived  ?  The  fact  of  the 
Temple  worship  demands  that  there  should  have  been 
the  element  of  praise.  This  took  the  form  of  certain 
types  of  psalms  which  were  accompanied  by  instru- 
mental music,  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say 
later  ;  so  that  the  contention  that,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  all  the  psalms  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple  (520  B.C.),  and  after,  is  unthinkable. 
There  are  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  show  that  in  pre-exilic  times  there  was 
singing,  with  musical  accompaniment,  performed  as 
an  act  of  worship.  We  may  refer,  first,  to  the  earliest 
of  the  prophets  whose  words  have  come  down  to  us 
in  written  form  ;  Amos,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  expresses  his  contempt  for  the 
insincere  worship  of  the  people,  and  says  :  "  Take 
away  from  me  the  noise  of  your  songs,  for  I  will  not 
hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols  "  (v,  23).  The  context 
shows  quite  clearly  that  the  prophet  is  referring  to 
singing  and  instrumental  music  during  divine  worship  ; 
for  he  speaks  of  the  feasts  and  solemn  assemblies,  and 
of  burnt  offerings  and  meal  offerings  ;  he  mentions 
the  songs  and  the  instruments  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  they  were  nothing  new  in  his  day.  That  singing 
with  instrumental  music  was  familiar  is  shown  by 
the  same  prophet  when  he  refers  to  their  secular  use 
during  ordinary  feasts  given  in  private  houses  ;  he 
speaks  of  those  who  "  sing  idle  songs  to  the  sound  of 
the  viol  ;  that  desire  for  themselves  instruments  of 
music,  like  David  "  (vi,  5)  ;  in  the  last  sentence  the 
Hebrew    text   has    a   slight    corruption,    we    should 
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probably  read  :  "  that  desire  for  themselves  all  kinds 
of  songs  like  David."  This  reference  to  David  is 
significant,  and  shows  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Amos  the  tradition  of  his  musical  ability  was  well 
known.1  The  prophet's  words  in  this  passage  are 
ironical,  and  the  reference  is  to  secular  songs,  but  that 
does  not  imply  that  David  did  not  use  his  musical 
talents  for  religious  purposes  too  ;  we  are  reminded 
of  the  words  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1 ,  though  of  much  later 
date,  which  speak  of  David  as  "  the  sweet  (singer)  of 
the  songs  2  of  Israel  ". 

Again,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  b'.c,  has  in  mind  the  Temple  worship 
when  he  says  :  "Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the 
night  when  a  holy  feast  is  kept  ;  and  gladness  of 
heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come  to  the 
mountain  of  Yahweh  "  (xxx,  29). 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  Gen.  xxxi,  27  (pre- 
exilic),  from  which  it  can  be  seen  how  familiar  songs 
and  instrumental  music  were.  These  passages  are 
not  exhaustive  ;  they  illustrate  our  first  point,  viz. 
that  in  pre-exilic  times  singing  and  instrumental 
music,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  in  full  vogue  ; 
and,  that  being  so,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
many  of  the  psalms  belong  to  times  long  before  the 
Exile.  Our  next  point,  however,  bears  this  out  more 
fully. 

There  are  a  number  of  poetical  compositions  of  a 
nature  similar  to  many  of  the  psalms  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  dates  of  which  can  be  fixed 

1  A  few  commentators  would  delete  "  like  David ",  quite 
arbitrarily. 

2  The  Hebrew  word  is  not  the  ordinary  one  for  "  song  "  ;  but  it  is 
used  of  religious  as  well  as  secular  songs. 
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with  certainty.  They  belong,  at  the  latest,  to  the 
period  of  the  Monarchy  ;  the  existence  of  such 
compositions  shows  the  possibility,  to  say  the  least, 
of  some  of  the  psalms  belonging  to  the  same  period. 
A  few  illustrations  will  be  well  worth  giving  : — 

The  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  I— 31)  is  "the 
oldest  extant  monument  of  Hebrew  literature,  and 
the  only  contemporaneous  monument  of  Hebrew 
history  before  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  "  1  ; 
this  echoes  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  modern 
scholars.  It  is  written  in  poetry,  like  all  the  later 
psalms,  and  though  the  text  has  in  some  parts  suffered 
in  course  of  transmission,  especially  verses  7—15,  the 
poem  is  a  wonderful  composition,  showing  that  there 
were  singers  in  Israel  centuries  before  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy.  A  few  verses  from  it  may  be  quoted : — 

"  Hear,  O  ye  kings  ;    give  ear,  O  ye  princes ; 
I,  even  I,  will  sing  unto  Yahweh  ; 
I  will  sing  praise  to  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel. 
Yahweh,  when  thou  wen  test  forth  from  Seir, 
When  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  region  of  Edom, 
The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  dripped, 
Yea,   the   clouds   dripped   water ; 

The  mountains  streamed  before  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel "  2 
(verses  3-5). 

With  this  we  may  compare  Ps.  lxviii,  7,  8  (Hebr. 
8,   9)  :— 

"  O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  people,         When 
thou  marchedst  in  the  wilderness, 
The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  dripped         At  the  presence 
of  God,  the  God  of  Israel." 

This  is  evidently  quoted  from  the  earlier  poem,  though 

1  Moore,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Judges,  p.  132 

(I9°3)- 

2  The  words  "  even  yon  Sinai "  are  probably  a  gloss. 
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not  accurately.     Gunkel    appropriately    quotes    from 
a  Babylonian  hymn  : — 

"  When  the  Lord  is  wrath,  the  heavens  shake  at  his  presence  ; 
When  Adad  is  angry,  the  earth  trembles  at  his  presence  ; 
Great  mountains  quake  at  his  presence." 

The  rhythmic  structure  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  is 
the  same  as  that  of  many  of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter  ; 
so,  too,  the  frequent  parallelisms  ;  these  mark  both 
as  belonging  to  the  same  type  of  literary  composition. 
The  Song  of  Deborah  is  secular  and  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  hymn  of  praise,  which  makes  its  identity  of 
form  with  that  of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter  all  the 
more  significant. 

Of  later  date,  but  among  the  ancient  songs,  is 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i, 
19—27).  Here,  again,  we  have  a  purely  secular  song, 
but  its  structure  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  many 
of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter  : — 

"  Thy  glory,1  O  Israel,  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon  ; 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines   rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph  !  .  .  . 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan, 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou   been  unto  me  ; 
Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
Passing  the  love  of  women. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 
And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !  " 

Other  illustrations  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
monarchy  could  be  given  (Exod.  xv,  1— 18,  the  psalm 
ascribed  to  Moses  ;  the  short  couplet  in  Exod.  xv,  2 1  ; 
Hannah's  Song,  1  Sam.  ii,  1-10  ;  the  king  is  mentioned 

1  The  text  is  uncertain. 
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in  the  last  verse  ;  and  others).  A  certain  number 
of  pre-exilic  psalms  occur  also  in  the  prophetical  books  ; 
though  these  are  quite  short,  they  are  of  the  same  type 
as  the  more  familiar  psalms.  For  example,  in  Isa.  vi,  3, 
we  have  the  well-known  words  : — 

"  Holy,   holy,   holy,   is   Yahweh   of  hosts. 
All  the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

In  Zeph.  iii,  14,  15,  there  is  the  following  short 
psalm  : — 

"  Cry  aloud,  O  daughter  of  Zion, 
Shout,  ye  (men  of)  Israel ; 
Be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all  thy  heart, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 
Yahweh  hath   taken   away   thy  judgments,1 
He  hath  cast  out  thine  enemies ; 

The  King  of  Israel,  even  Yahweh,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
Thou  shalt  no  more  fear  evil." 

Two  psalms  no  longer  than  this  occur  also  in  the 
Psalter  :  cxvii,  cxxxiv.  In  the  prophetical  books 
there  are  also  numerous  poems,  i.e.  rhythmic  utter- 
ances, which  again  often  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
psalms  in  the  Psalter. 

II.      Poems  of  the  Exile 

But  particularly  significant  are  the  exilic  poems 
uttered  by  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile.  One  or 
two  illustrations  of  these  may  be  given  : — 

"  Sing  unto  Yahweh  a  new  song, 
His  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth, 
Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,2 
The  isles,3  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

1  Meaning  the  condemnatory  judgements  against  her. 

2  Emended  text,  the  Hebrew  is  corrupt. 

3  Better  "  coastlands  ". 
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Let  the  desert  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  their  voice, 
The  villages  that  Kedar  inhabiteth, 
Let  the  inhabitants  of  Sela  sing, 
From  the  mountain-tops  let  them  shout. 
Let  them  give  glory  unto  Yahweh, 
And  his  praise  in  the  isles  x  let  them  declare. 
Yahweh  shall  go  forth  as  a  mighty  man, 
He  will  stir  up  zeal  like  a  man  of  war, 
He  will  cry  out,  yea,  he  will  shout  aloud, 
He  will  show   himself  a   mighty  one  against  his  enemies  " 
(Isa.  xlii,  ro-13). 

This  might  well  be  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms, 
see,  e.g.,  Pss.  xxxiii,  3  ;    cvii,  23—25  ;    lxxviii,  6$. 

Another,  rather  shorter,  example  occurs  in  Isa.  Hi, 
9,  10  :— 

"  Break    forth   into   joy,    sing   together, 
Ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem, 
For  Yahweh  hath  comforted  his  people, 
He  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem. 
Yahweh  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm 
In   the  eyes  of  the  nations, 
And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see 
The   salvation 2   of  our   God." 

In  all  these  cases,  and  there  are  various  others, 
the  rhythmic  measure,  which  is  lost  in  the  Revised 
Version,  is  just  as  in-  the  Psalms.  The  illustrations 
from  Deutero-Isaiah  are  especially  significant  and 
instructive  because  the  ancient  material  which  he 
employs,  and  his  conceptions  of  God,  are  put  in  a 
rhythmic  form  which  had  become  traditional,  and 
which  was  familiar  to  his  hearers,  and  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  appeal  to  them.3 

1  Better  "  coastlands  ". 

2  i.e.  the  release  from  the  Captivity. 

3  Cf.  Gunkel-Begrich,  Einleitung  in  die  Psalmen,  p.  418  (1933). 
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III.     Evidence  from  the  Psalms 

Turning  now  to  the  book  of  Psalms,  we  will  give 
a  few  illustrations  from  the  psalms  themselves  to  show 
that  among  them  there  are  quite  a  number  which,  at 
any  rate  in  their  original  form,  date  from  pre-exilic 
times. 

We  may  mention  first  a  psalm  which,  though  not 
pre-exilic,  shows  how  the  Jews  took  for  granted  that 
their  sacred  songs  were  sung  in  the  Temple  in  those 
earlier  days  ;    in  Ps.  cxxxvii,   3,  4,  it  is  said  : — 

"  For  there  they  that  led  us  captive  required  of  us  the  words  of 
song,         And   our   tormentors    (demanded)    mirth    (on   our 

.  Par0 : 

Sing  to  us  (one)  of  the  songs  of  Zion  ; 

How  could  we  sing  Yahweh's  song  In  a  strange  land  ?  " 

The  implied  refusal  to  sing  these  holy  songs  before 
Gentile  strangers  in  a  land  which  was  not  the  Lord's 
must  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  words  which 
follow  (verse  5)  : — 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  May  my  right  hand  forget," 

i.e.  may  my  right  hand  forget  how  to  play  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  song  on  the  stringed  instrument. 
Paraphrased,  the  whole  passage  means  :  the  captors 
wished  to  hear  the  captives  sing  ;  the  latter  refused  ; 
but  that  did  not  mean  that  they  had  forgotten  those 
songs  sung  in  the  Jerusalem  Temple  ;  that  was  as 
unlikely  as  that  he  who  accompanied  the  song  would 
forget  how  to  play  his  instrument.  The  psalm  is 
represented  as  belonging  to  exilic  times  ;  but  as  the 
writer  refers  to  this  as  past — the  perfect  is  used  in  verses 
1—3 — he  was  clearly  living  in  post-exilic  times,  though 
not  necessarily  long  after  the  Exile.  But  what  is  of 
importance  from  the  present  point  of  view  is  the  implied 
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existence  of  "  songs  of  Zion  "  being  sung  before  the 
Exile. 

Ps.  xviii  (=  2  Sam.  xxii,  i—$i)  clearly  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  monarchy  ;  to  give  detailed  proof 
of  this  would  take  us  too  far  afield  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  to  verses  43-50  (44—51   in  Hebr.)  : — 

"  Thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  strivings  of  the  people, 

Thou  hast  made  me  the  head  of  the  nations,  A  people  whom 
I  have  not  known  serve  me, 

As  soon  as  they  hear  of  me  they  obey  me  ;  Strangers  cringe 

before  me  ; 

They  come  trembling  out  of  their  strong  places  1  .  .  . 

Great  deliverance  giveth  he  to  his  king,  And  showeth  loving- 
kindness  to  his  anointed, 

To  David  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore"  (verse  51). 

Some  commentators  take  "  David  "  in  this  last  line 
to  be  typical  of  a  king,  and  not  as  a  reference  to 
David  himself2  ;'  in  any  case,  a  king  must  be  meant, 
as  the  words  "  his  anointed  "  show. 

Ps.  lxviii,  again,  must  belong  to  early  times,  for 
in  verse  27  (28  in  Hebr.)  we  read  of  the  two  southern 
tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  two  northern 
tribes,  Zebulun  and  Naphthali,  taking  part  in  the 
procession  described  in  the  previous  verses  ;  the 
division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  has, 
thus,  not  yet  taken  place.  The  bad  condition  of  the 
text  of  this  psalm  points  to  its  antiquity.  Most  com- 
mentators regard  this  psalm  as  post-exilic,3  especially 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  Deutero-Isaiah  ;  this 
may,  however,  well  be  due  to  a  later  redactor.     The 

1  Emended  text. 

2  The  most  recent  commentator,  Herkenne,  ascribes  the  psalm 
to  David,  Das  Buck  der  Psalmen,  p.  88  (1936). 

3  Not  so  Herkenne,  who  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon 
(p.  225). 
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psalm  as  a  whole  has  a  distinctly  ancient  ring  about  it  ; 
and  it  is  full  of  old-world  ideas. 

Next,  we  will  turn  to  Ps.  lxxxix  ;  here  the  evidence 
of  the  period  of  the  monarchy  is  overwhelming  ;  there 
are  references  to  the  covenant  with  David,  the  throne, 
the  "  chosen  one  out  of  the  people  ",  the  "  holy  oil  " 
of  anointing,  the  enduring  of  the  seed  of  David,  the 
"  crown  "  of  God's  anointed.   Let  us  illustrate  this  : — 

"  I   made  a  covenant  with   my  chosen,  I   have  sworn  unto 

David  my  servant ; 
Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever,  And  build  up  thy  throne 

to  all  generations  "  (verses  3,  4  [4,  5  in  Hebr.]). 
"  I  have  placed  a  crown  x  upon  one  that  is  mighty,         I  have 
exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people  ; 
I  have  found  David  my  servant,         With  my  holy  oil  have  I 
anointed  him"  (verses   19,  20  [20,  21  in  Hebr.]). 
"  My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore,     And  my  covenant 
shall  remain  sure  to  him, 
His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,         And  his  throne 
as  the  days  of  heaven"  (verses  28,  29  [29,  30  in  Hebr.]  ;  see  also 
verses  33-37  [34-38  in  Hebr.]). 

The  manner  in  which  some  modern  commentators 
explain  away  the  meaning  of  passages  like  these  is 
very  ingenious  ;  but  one  sometimes  wonders  what 
the  point  is  in  wishing  all  the  psalms  to  belong  to  a 
late  date.  True,  the  Maccabasan  obsession  is  dying 
out,  but  there  is  still  a  marked  tendency  to  assign 
as  late  a  date  as  possible  to  the  psalms.  It  is  not  for 
a  moment  denied  that  a  great  many  of  the  psalms 
belong  to  times  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
in  520  b.c.  when  its  worship  was  re-inaugurated  in 
an  elaborate  way  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  all  the  psalms  which  had  been  familiar  in  the 
earlier  worship  had  been  forgotten.  With  the  enforced 

1  Emended  text. 
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cessation  of  sacrificial  worship  during  the  Exile,  the 
greater  stress,  one  would  imagine,  would  have  been 
placed  on  spiritual  worship.  When  books  were  not 
used  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  memory  was 
naturally  far  more  retentive.  That  many  psalms  were 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from  father  to  son 
is  certain  ;  such  passages  as  Exod.  xii,  26,  Deut.  vi,  20, 
xxxii,  7,  show  the  importance  attached  to  the  instruction 
given  by  fathers  to  their  sons. 

In  Ps.  cxxxii  we  have,  again,  one  which  must  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  monarchy  ;  it  is  described  in  the 
title  as  a  "  Song  of  Ascents  ",  for  which  reason  many 
modern  commentators  have  declared  it  to  be  post- 
exilic,  in  spite  of  its  contents.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  in  pre-exilic  times  there  were  no  "  ascents  "  of 
worshippers  up  to  the  mountain  of  Zion  ?  Isa.  xxx, 
29  (quoted  above)  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about  that. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  we  have  in  this  psalm  an 
ancient  liturgical  piece  which  a  post-exilic  editor  has 
worked  over.  The  name  of  "  David  ",  as  used  in 
this  psalm,  may  well  be  equivalent  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  therefore  be  applicable  to  a  later  king  ; 
that  David  himself  is  not  meant  comes  out  in  verses 
10,  1 1  :  "  For  thy  servant  David's  sake,  Turn  not 
away  the  face  of  thine  anointed  ..."  But  that  the 
psalm  belongs  to  a  time  when  a  king  of  the  house 
of  David  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah  is  quite  evident 
from  the  following  : — 

"  The  Lord  hath  sworn  unto  David,         The  truth,  he  will  not 
turn  from  it : 
Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set         Upon  thy  throne  .  .  ."  * 
(verse  11). 

1  A  word  has  evidently  fallen  out  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
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"  There  will  I  cause  to  sprout  the  horn  of  David,  I  have  pre- 

pared a  lamp  for  mine  anointed. 
His  enemies  will  I  clothe   with  shame,         But  upon  himself 
shall  his  crown  flourish"  (verses  17,  18). 

One  other  illustration  may  be  offered  ;  Ps.  cxliv, 
especially  the  earlier  part  of  it  (verses  1— 1 1),  has  much 
that  is  reminiscent  of  other  psalms,  cf.  Ps.  xviii.  This 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate  a  late  date  ; 
but  it  might  also  mean  that,  while  the  psalm  in  its 
present  form  is  late,  its  material  is  old.  Indeed,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  psalms  which  are 
held  to  be  of  late  date.  That  the  psalm  in  its  original 
form  must  have  been  written  during  the  period  of 
the  monarchy  is  evident  from  verse   10  : — 

"  That  giveth  victory  unto  the  kings,         That  rescued  his  servant 
David."  l 

The  suggestion  of  Herkenne 2  that  the  speaker  is 
king  Hezekiah  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  context 
speaks  of  a  God-fearing  king  who  has  been  victorious 
in  the  past,  but  is  now  in  dire  peril  (see  2  Kings  xviii, 
5—8  and  13  ff.,  xix,  iff.)  owing  to  Sennacherib's 
threat  to  Jerusalem  ;  he  therefore  offers  a  prayer  to 
God  (2  Kings  xix,  15— 19),  and  is  delivered  from  the 
danger  (2  Kings  xix,  35,  36)  ;  verses  9— 1 1  of  our 
psalm  contain  the  thanksgiving.  Kittel 3  interprets 
the  psalm  eschatologically,  and  maintains  that  it  is 
one  of  the  latest  psalms  ;  but  Gunkel  4  and  Hans 
Schmidt  5  both  assign  it  to  the  period  of  the  monarchy. 

1  The  words  "  from  the  hurtful  sword  "  belong  to  the  following 
verse. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.   444. 

3  Die  Psalmen,  p.  430  (1929). 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  605. 

5  Die  Psalmen,  p.  251  (1934). 
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These  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  that  in 
many  of  the  psalms  themselves  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions of  their  belonging  to  pre-exilic  times.  The 
illustrations  given  are  far  from  exhausting  those  which 
could  be  adduced.  There  are  the  so-called  "  royal 
psalms  "  in  which  reference  is  made  to  kings  ;  among 
these  there  are  those  which  celebrate  the  king's  ascent 
upon  his  throne 1  ;  there  are,  in  addition  to  xviii, 
cxxxii,  already  referred  to,  ii,  xx,  xxi,  xxviii,  lxi, 
lxiii,  lxxii,  ex.  The  mention  of  the  king  in  these  psalms 
is,  it  is  true,  differently  interpreted  by  some  modern 
commentators,  but  as  Sellin  well  points  out,  "  the 
desperate  attempts,  there  is  no  other  word  for  it,  to 
interpret  these  (i.e.  the  passages  in  which  the  king  is 
mentioned)  as  referring  to  a  future  Messiah,  a  foreign 
king,  or  a  Maccabaean  prince,  must  be  regarded,  one 
and  all,  as  complete  failures.  The  prince  is  always 
a  real  personality  of  the  present  world,  though,  no 
doubt,  in  ii,  .xxi,  xlv,  lxxii,  ex,  a  personality  in  whom 
the  poet  also  celebrates  the  expected  Saviour,  the 
divine  deliverer.  This  excludes  a  foreign  king  as 
completely  as  the  title  "  king  "  excludes  a  Simon, 
or  other  prince,  of  the  Maccabaean  family."  2  Some 
of  the  Hasmonaean  rulers,  it  is  true,  did  assume  the 
royal  title,  but  that  one  of  these  could  be  meant  in 
any  of  these  psalms  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  for 
they  were  regarded  as  having  "  laid  waste  "  the  throne 
of  David  ;  the  following  passage  from  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
b.c,  may  be  appropriately  quoted  here,  as  the  reference 
is  to  the  princes  of  the  Maccabaean  family  : — 

1  See  especially  Mowinckel,  Psalmenstudien  II,  Das  Thronbestei- 
gungsfest  Tahwes  und  der   Ur sprung  der  Eschatologie  (1922). 

2  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.   200  (1923). 
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"  Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  choose  David  to  be  king  of  Israel, 
And  swaredst  to  him,  touching  his  seed,  that  never  should  his 

kingdom  fail  before  thee. 
But,  for  our  sins,  sinners  rose  up  against  us ; 
They  assailed  us,  and  thrust  us  out ; 
What  thou  hadst  not  promised  to  them,  they  took  away  from  us 

with  violence. 
They  in  no  wise  glorified  thy  honourable  name  ; 
They  set  a  (worldly)  monarchy  in  place  of  (that  which  was)  their 

excellency  ; 
They  laid  waste  the  throne  of  David  in  tumultuous  arrogance  " 

(xvii,  5-8). 

That  there  are  a  few  psalms  in  the  Psalter  belonging 
to  the  Maccabasan  period  is  possible,  though  doubtful  ; 
but  those  in  which  the  king  is  mentioned  are  not  among 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  psalms  mentioned,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-called  "  individual 
psalms  ",  i.e.  those  composed  originally  for  personal 
use,  and  in  which  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  used, 
belong  to  pre-exilic  times  *  ;  that  they  were  adapted 
in  later  days  to  liturgical  worship  is  natural  enough. 

Further,  there  are  many  religious  conceptions 
expressed  in  some  of  the  psalms  which  mark  them 
as  pre-exilic  ;  this  applies  especially  to  the  doctrine 
of  God.  Thoughts  and  expressions  occur  in  reference 
to  the  God  of  Israel  which  cannot  possibly  have 
originated  after  the  Exile  ;  space  forbids  our  giving 
illustrations.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  many  crude  ideas  in  reference  to  the  Deity 
is  that  they  were  retained  just  because  the  psalms  in 
which  they  occur  had  been  handed  down  for  genera- 
tions ;  the  tenacity  of  traditional  use  refused  to  part 
with  them. 

1  On  these  see  further  below,  pp.  145  ff. 
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IV.  The  different  post-Exilic  Periods  to  which  the  later 
Psalms  belong 

We  have  now  given  reasons  for  regarding  many  of 
the  psalms  as  pre-exilic  ;  a  few  final  words  may  be 
offered  to  show  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest 
period  to  which  some  among  the  psalms  belong,  and 
then  to  work  back  through  the  different  periods  to 
the  Exile. 

Starting  from  the  lowest  limit  we  may  refer  to  the 
collection  called  The  Psalms  of  Solomon^  mentioned 
above.  So  far  as  the  contents,  authorship,  and  original 
language  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
eighteen  psalms  should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
Psalter.  There  is  much  in  common  between  the  two  ; 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  "  saints  ",  and  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  godless  ;  the  gulf  separating 
the  righteous  and  the  sinners  ;  the  emphasis  on  the 
striving  after  a  holy  life  ;  the  references  to  those  who 
fear  the  Lord,  the  poor,  the  guileless,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  transgressors  and  the  profane,  on 
the  other.  As  Buchanan  Gray  remarks  :  "In  this 
division  of  the  people  into  two  different  parties,  regarded 
as  morally  or  religiously  opposed,  and  even  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  employed  to  describe  them,  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  do  not  differ  essentially  from  a  large  group 
of  the  canonical  psalms.  As  in  those,  so  in  these, 
the  writers  naturally  identify  themselves  with  the 
section  of  the  righteous  or  the  pious."  1  The  author 
or  authors  of  these  psalms  were  Pharisees,  the  dominant 
religious  leaders  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
i.e.  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century  b.c  That 
they  were  originally  in  Hebrew  does  not  admit  of 

1  In  Charles'  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ii,  628  (191 3). 
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doubt.  There  was,  thus,  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  been  included  among  the  canonical  psalms 
unless  the  hymn-book  of  the  Temple  worship  had  by 
this  time  assumed  a  completed  form.  Not  that  there 
was  here  any  question  of  the  "  Canon  "  ;  that  did 
not  arise  for  another  century  and  a  half.  But  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  time 
came  for  the  collection  of  hymns  for  public  worship 
to  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  comprehensive.  By 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  b.c.  at  the  latest,  there- 
fore, be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  the  Psalter  had 
become  a  closed  book.  It  is  possible  that  one  of 
these  reasons  may  have  been  to  exclude  certain  other 
psalms  written  in  imitation  of  those  in  the  Psalter. 
Examples  of  these  are  five  psalms  in  Syriac,  preserved 
in  a  writing  of  the  Nestorian  Bishop,  Elijah  of  Anbar  ; 
he  died  about  a.d.  940,  but  these  psalms  in  question 
are  pre-Christian.  Four  were  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  ;  one  was  written  in  Greek,  and  occurs  also 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Psalms  as  Ps.  cli.1 
That  other  psalms  of  this  kind  were  once  in  existence 
is  highly  probable  ;  and  the  desire  to  exclude  them 
from  the  genuine  psalms  is  quite  comprehensible. 
However  this  may  be,  our  first  step  in  following  back 
the  date  of  the  psalms  is  that  by  about  50  b.c  the 
Psalter  was  a  closed  book. 

Our  next  indication  of  date  has  to  do  with  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  completed  about 
100  b.c2     Now,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Swete,  "  the 

1  See  Noth,  "  Die  funf  syrisch  uberlieferten  apokryphen  Psalmen," 
in  Zeitschriftfur  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaftiox  1930,  pp.  1-23  ; 
he  gives  the  Syriac  text  with  a  German  translation. 

2  See,  e.g.,  R.  R.  Ottley,  A  Handbook  to  the  Septuagint,  p. 35(192  o). 
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division  of  the  Psalter  into  books  seems  to  have  been 
already  made  when  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  for 
though  the  Greek  codices  have  nothing  to  answer  to 
the  headings  '  Book  the  First ',  etc.,  which  appear 
in  the  printed  Hebrew  Bible,  the  doxologies  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  four  books  appear  in  the 
Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Massoretic  text."  1  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  at  the  latest,  the  close  of  the  Psalter 
had  taken  place  by  the  end  of  the  second  century  b.c.  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  until  ioo  b.c.  that  we  can  even  begin 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  dates  of  the  different 
collections  comprised  in  the  Psalter,  let  alone  those 
of  individual  psalms,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  The 
latest  psalms  were  therefore  written,  at  any  rate,  before 

IOO    B.C. 

Our  next  step  is  to  consider  the  question  of  Macca- 
basan  psalms.  The  Maccabasan  period,  including  that 
of  the  Hasmonaean  rulers,  lasted  from  166  b.c.  to 
63  b.c.  Apart  from  those  scholars  who  hold  somewhat 
exaggerated  views  regarding  the  number  of  Macca- 
baean  psalms  in  the  Psalter,  the  opinions  of  competent 
authorities  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who 
hold  that  there  are  a  few  of  such  psalms,  and  those 
who  maintain  that  there  are  none  at  all.  Thus,  for 
example,  among  the  most  recent  commentators, 
Briggs,  Mowinckel,  and  Kittel  believe  that  there  are 
a  few  of  them,  while  Knabenbauer,  Hans  Schmidt, 
Barnes,  Konig,  and  Herkenne  reject  the  idea  alto- 
gether, and  Begrich— Gunkel  think  it  very  doubtful  ; 
they  do  not  themselves  assign  any  psalms  to  Macca- 
baean  times. 

About  a  dozen  psalms  come  into  consideration 
among  those  who  take  a  moderate  view  ;  four  of  these, 

1  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  p.  254  (1900). 
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xliv,  lxxiv,  lxxix,  and  lxxxiii,  are  confidently 
reckoned  as  Maccabaean  by  a  good  number  of  scholars. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  passages  in  these 
psalms  which,  it  is  held,  point  to  Maccabaean  times, 
are  fully  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation  ;  this 
is  shown  convincingly  by  Gunkel.1  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  the  psalms  are 
Maccabaean. 

If,  then,  we  reject  the  theory  of  Maccabasan  psalms, 
we  come  to  the  Greek  period  as  that  to  which  the 
latest  psalms  belong.  This  would  be,  roughly,  from 
300  B.C.  onwards.  What  evidence  have  we  of  psalms 
having  been  written  during  this  period  ?  It  is  certain 
that  direct  evidence  is  not  forthcoming.  The  period 
is  one  of  which  we  know  but  little  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  and  their  general  conditions  of  life  ;  but 
what  evidence  there  is  tends  to  support  the  view 
that  they  lived  in  peace.  That  they  were  influenced 
by  the  Greek  spirit  in  various  ways  is  well  known. 
We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  period 
during  which  literary  activity  would  have  flourished, 
and  with  it  the  composition  of  psalms  ;  this  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  Greek  influence  is  to  be  discerned 
in  any  of  the  psalms.  The  general  spirit  of  the  times, 
together  with  the  impetus  given  in  the  preceding  period, 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  psalms  were 
composed  during  the  fourth  century  b.c2 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  Persian  period.  This  in- 
cludes the  early  post-exilic  times  with  the  return  of 
the  exiles  in  538  b.c,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
in  520  b.c,  to  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire  in  331  B.C. 

1  Op.  tit.,  pp.  187,  322,  350,  365. 

2  Kittel,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxi,  maintains  that  the  Korah  and  Asaph  collec- 
tions are  to  be  dated  during  this  period. 
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Here  again  our  knowledge  of  the  history  is  sparse  ; 
but  what  is  known  makes  it  evident  that  it  was  a  peaceful 
period  for  the  Jews.  Towards  the  end  of  it,  there  were, 
it  is  true,  a  few  years  of  unrest,  for  during  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  III  Ochus  (359—338  B.C.)  the  Jews 
took  part  in  the  Phoenician  revolt  (351  b.c.)  against 
the  suzerain  power,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. Apart  from  this,  however,  we  know  that  the 
two  tranquil  centuries  following  upon  the  return  from 
Exile  was  a  period  of  great  importance  ;  for  during 
these  two  centuries  was  inaugurated  a  more  spiritual 
type  of  religion,  and,  what  is  more  especially  of  note 
from  our  present  point  of  view,  a  higher  conception 
of  liturgical  worship,  fostered,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  There  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  with  the  resuscitation  of  the  Temple 
worship  the  need  of  sacred  songs  was  felt.  Many 
of  the  time-hallowed  psalms  would  have  been  remem- 
bered (cf.  Ps.  cxxxvii,  3,  4),  and  used  ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  Exile  had  generated  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  the  Divine  Personality  and  a  fuller  realisation 
of  the  sense  of  sin,  which  must  have  led  to  the  com- 
position of  new  psalms. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  to  assign  dates 
to  particular  psalms  is,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  question 
because  of  insufficient  indications  in  the  psalm  itself  ; 
in  a  few  instances  a  plausible  surmise  may  be  made, 
but  in  such  cases  differences  of  opinion  are  usually 
expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often,  though 
not  always,  possible  to  gather  from  the  content  of  a 
psalm  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Indications 
as  to  the  period  to  which  a  psalm  belongs  may  be 
tentatively  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Pre-Exilic  Period. — The  presence  of  "  primitive  " 
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ideas  in  reference  to  the  Deity  ;  mention  of  the  king  ; 
references,  implied  or  expressed,  to  the  northern 
kingdom,  though  the  mention  of  "  Israel  "  does  not 
always  denote  the  northern  kingdom  ;  references  to 
Yahweh  as  King  point  to  a  psalm  being  pre-exilic 
in  origin,  though  its  present  form  may  be  later ; 
"  individual  "  psalms  in  their  original  form  ;  no 
doubt,  however,  they  were  adapted  to  liturgical  worship 
in  later  days. 

Exilic  Period. — References  to  the  Dispersion  may 
in  some  cases,  but  not  always,  point  to  this  period  ; 
similarly  the  mention  of  the  enmity  of  Edom  (cf. 
Ezek.  xxv,  12—14,  xxxv),  though  this  will  usually 
point  to  a  later  period.  It  is  also  possible  that  where 
affinity  with  the  prophetical  teaching  occurs  the  psalms 
in  question  may  be  exilic.  The  possibility  of  a  similar 
date  must  be  recognised  for  a  psalm  in  which  eschato- 
logical  thought  is  expressed  ;  many  commen- 
tators would,  however,  deny  this.  In  general  we 
should  be  inclined  to  assign  a  dirge-psalm  to  this 
period. 

Post-Exilic. — To  this  period  belong  psalms  in 
which  personal  devotion  to  God  is  expressed  ;  the 
same  type  belongs  also  to  pre-exilic  times,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can 
distinguish  in  these  cases  to  which  period  a  psalm 
belongs.  Psalms  in  which  the  problem  of  the  suffering 
of  the  righteous  is  dealt  with,  and  those  also  in  which 
the  Law  and  the  oral  tradition  are  mentioned  or  implied 
are  post-exilic.  Psalms  in  which  a  universalistic  note 
is  struck  must  be  included  here,  but  the  composition 
of  such  towards  the  end  of  the  Exile  must  be  recognised 
as  probable.  Wisdom  psalms  also  belong  to  this 
period.    To  a  late  post-exilic  period  may  be  assigned 
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those  psalms  which  exhibit  literary  development  in 
one  form  or  another,  such  as  acrostic  psalms  ;  and 
finally,  those  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to  atheism  ; 
these  should  no  doubt  be  assigned  to  the  Greek 
period. 


Chapter  Three 

THE  COLLECTIONS  EMBODIED  IN  THE  BOOK 
OF    PSALMS 

I.    The  Main  Divisions 

In  its  present  form  the  Psalter  is  divided  into  five 
"  books  ",  viz.  i— xli,  xlii— lxxii,  lxxiii-lxxxix,  xc— cvi, 
cvii-cl.  Each  of  the  first  four  closes  with  a  doxology, 
which  differs  slightly  in  each  case  ;  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  book  there  is  no  doxology,  omitted  no  doubt 
because  Ps.  cl  constitutes  a  doxology  in  itself.  There 
is  also  a  doxology  at  the  end  of  Ps.  exxxv,  which 
suggests  that  at  one  time  the  fifth  book  consisted  of 
two  collections. 

That  these  five  divisions  are  artificial,  made  prob- 
ably on  the  pattern  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  is 
evident,  for  on  closer  examination  divisions  of  a  very 
different  kind  are  to  be  discovered.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  Septuagint  has  the  same  divisions  as  the 
Hebrew,  since  the  doxologies  appear  there  too  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
psalms  do  not  tally,  as  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek.  Thus,  Pss.  ix,  x  in  the  Hebrew  are  one  psalm, 
viz.  ix,  in  the  Greek  ;  and  therefore  Pss.  xi-cxiii  in 
the  Hebrew  are  x-cxii  in  the  Greek  ;  again,  Ps.  cxvi 
appears  as  two  psalms  in  the  Greek,  verses  1—9  being 
Ps.  cxiv,  and  verses  10—19,  Ps«  cxv>  so  tnat  Pss«  cxvii— 
cxlvi  are,  in  the  Greek,  cxvi— cxlv  ;  and,  once  more, 
Ps.  cxlvii  is  again  two  psalms  in  the  Greek,  verses  1— 1 1 
being  Ps.  cxlvi,  and  verses  12—20,  Ps.  cxlvii.  Why 
there  are  these  differences,  and  when  they  arose,  it  is 
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impossible  to  say.  A  further  difference  is  that  the 
Septuagint  has  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  psalms,1  as 
compared  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Hebrew. 

To  restrict  ourselves,  however,  to  the  Hebrew  :  a 
division  of  a  very  different  character  is  seen  in  that 
the  use  of  the  divine  name  varies  in  different  groups 
of  psalms,  and  that  this  is  purposeful  is  evident. 
Thus  in  Pss.  i— xli  (Bk.  I)  the  name  Yahweh  is  used  ; 
in  Pss.  xlii-lxxxix2  (Bks.  II,  III)  for  the  most  part 
Elohim  is  used  ;  and  in  Pss.  xc-cl  (Bks.  IV,  V), 
Yahweh  is  again  used.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  this  varying  use  of  the  divine  name, 
the  present  point  is  that  by  this  means  three  large 
divisions  were  marked  off. 

II.      The  Collections 

But  both  the  five-book  division  and  the  three-group 
division  belong  to  later  times.  The  Psalter  was 
originally  formed  by  gathering  together  a  number  of 
independent  collections  ;  and  the  process  must  have 
taken  centuries.  The  collections  now  appearing  in 
the  Psalter  are  as  follows  : — 

The  "  Davidic  "  psalms  :  iii— ix,(fxi— xxxii,N  xxxiv— 
xli,  li— lxv,  Ixviii-lxx,  lxxxvi,  ci,  ciii,  cviu— ex,  exxiv, 
exxxiii,  exxxviii— cxlv,  making  altogether  seventy-two 
psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  David. 

The  Korahite  psalms  :  xlii,  xliv— xlix,  lxxxiv,  lxxxv, 
lxxxvii,  lxxxviii  ;    eleven  in  number. 

The  Asa-phite  psalms  :  1,  lxxiii— lxxxiii  ;  twelve  in 
number. 

1  On  the  extra  psalm  see  above,  p.  52. 

2  Strictly  speaking,  xlii-lxxxiii. 
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The  Maaloth)  or  "  Songs  of  Ascents  "  :  cxx— cxxxiv  ; 
fifteen  in  number. 

The  Hallelujah  psalms  :  civ— cvi,  cxi— cxiii,  cxv- 
cxvii,  cxxxv,  cxlvi-cl  ;    again  fifteen  in  number. 

In  each  case  there  are  a  certain  number  of  psalms 
with  the  same  ascription  running  consecutively,  which 
points  to  their  having  at  one  time  belonged,  respectively, 
to  separate  collections. 

At  the  end  of  Ps.  lxxii  occur  the  words  :  "  The 
prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended  "  ;  this 
clearly  indicates  a  completed  collection.  But  as  there 
are  many  other  psalms,  besides  these,  which  are 
ascribed  to  David,  there  was  presumably,  at  one  time, 
another  collection  of  "  Davidic "  psalms,  possibly 
more  ;  see  below.  This  term  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  to  denote  David  as  the  writer  in  all  cases, 
though  many  of  the  earlier  psalms  were  undoubtedly 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ;  where  it 
occurs  at  the  head  of  psalms  which  are  demonstrably 
post-exilic,  such  as  ciii,  cxxxix,  cxl,  and  others,  it 
must  denote  the  "  Davidic  pattern  ". 

Another  fact  pointing  to  separate  collections  is 
that  some  psalms  occur  twice  over  with  only  small 
variations.  Thus,  xiv  is  the  same  psalm  as  liii,  with 
one  or  two  minor  differences  ;  this  is  also  true  of 
xl,  13—17  and  lxx  ;  and  lvii,  7—1 1  together  with 
lx,  7—14  make  up  cviii.  Obviously,  a  psalm  would  not 
figure  twice  in  the  same  collection,  whereas  this  is 
easily  comprehensible  if  several  collections  are  amal- 
gamated, for  a  favourite  psalm  might  well  have  been 
preserved  by  more  than  one  collector. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  a  number  of  collections 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  Psalter.  These  collec- 
tions were  of  gradual   growth,   for  it  is  improbable 
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that  a  number  of  individual  psalms  were  written  with 
the  object  of  forming  a  collection.  Many  authors 
wrote  psalms,  and  long  after  their  composition  they 
were  collected  ;  this  process  was  repeated  in  the 
case  of  many  other  psalms  which  were  current. 
Ultimately,  all  these  collections  were  gathered  together, 
and  thus  the  Psalter,  as  we  now  have  it,  came  into 
being. 

The  collections  may  now  be  examined  a  little  more 
closely,  as  some  interesting  points  arise. 

First,  as  to  the  large  "  Davidic  "  collection,  Pss.  i— 
lxxii  ;  in  view  of  the  words  :  "  The  prayers  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended,"  at  the  close,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  at  one  time  this  included  only  such 
psalms  as  were  held  to  be  of  Davidic  authorship. 
The  collection,  therefore,  was  originally  different 
from  what  it  is  now  ;  for  not  only  does  it  include 
six  psalms  (i,  ii,  x,  xxxiii,  xliii,  lxxi)  without  any 
ascription  at  all,  and  two  (lxvi,  lxvii)  without  ascrip- 
tion of  authorship,  but  it  also  contains  a  collection 
belonging  to  "  the  sons  of  Korah  "  (xliv— xlix),  one 
ascribed  to  Asaph  (1),  and  one  to  Solomon  (lxxii). 
Further,  with  regard  to  those  psalms  ascribed  to 
David,  the  words  from  Ps.  lxxii,  just  quoted  ("  The 
Prayers  of  David  .  .  .")  are  quite  inappropriate,  for 
only  a  single  psalm  (xvii)  is  described  as  a  prayer  ; 
twenty-six  are  called  "  Psalm  "  ;  seventeen  have 
"  To  David  ",  without  other  description  ;  four  are 
called  "  Miktam1  of  David  "  ;  four,  "  Maskil 1  of 
David  "  ;  three,  "  Song  of  David  "  ;  and  one, 
"  Shiggaion  *  of  David  ".  In  turning  to  the  other 
psalms  ascribed  to  David  (Bks.  Ill— V),  we  find  some- 
thing quite  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  seven 
1  On  the  meaning  of  these  terms  see  below. 
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are  called  "  Psalm  "  ;  three  are  not  described  ;  one 
is  a  "  Prayer  "  ;  one  a  "  Maskil  "  ;  one  a  "  Song  "  ; 
one  is  simply  designated  "  Praise  "  ;  and  four  among 
the  "  Songs  of  Ascents  "  are  ascribed  to  David. 

These  details  point  indubitably  to  the  fact  that 
there  must  at  one  time  have  been  several  collections 
of  psalms  of  different  types  which  were  held  to  be  of 
Davidic  authorship.  That  the  psalms  composing  these 
collections  are  scattered  about  in  the  Psalter  as  we 
now  have  it  raises  controversial  questions.  The  most 
obvious  conclusion  to  draw  is  that  many  psalms, 
especially  among  those  in  Bks.  Ill— V,  were  ascribed  to 
David  simply  because  tradition  told  of  David  having 
been  a  writer  of  psalms,  or  that  points  of  resemblance 
between  later  psalms  and  those  traditionally  ascribed 
to  David  seemed  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the 
former  were  in  origin  actually  Davidic.  Much  in 
many  of  these  psalms  makes  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  date  from  the  time  of  David  ;  but  the  possi- 
bility must  always  be  reckoned  with  that  they  contain 
the  nucleus  of  early  material  ;  so  that,  although  they 
embody  elements  which  are  obviously  the  outcome  of 
later  thought,  an  original  kernel  may  have  been 
handed  down  from  far  earlier  times.  It  is  difficult 
to  overrate  the  tenacity  of  tradition  among  peoples 
with  whom  the  written  word  is  restricted  to  privileged 
circles.  As  we  know,  habitual  reliance  on  the  memory 
makes  it  wonderfully  retentive.  The  haphazard  way 
in  which  the  psalms  have  been  put  together  in  the 
first  two  books  is  seen  to  hold  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
Psalter  ;  and  therefore  the  isolated  psalms  in  the  last 
three  books  ascribed  to  David  may  well  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  same  collection  or  collections  as 
those  in  the  first  two  books.  While,  generally  speaking, 
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the  psalms  of  Bks.  III-V  are  of  later  date  than  those 
of  Bks.  I,  II,  earlier  psalms  may  have  got  into  the 
former,  just  as  later  psalms  are  contained  in  the 
latter.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  in  Bks.  III-V 
the  name  of  David  has  been  arbitrarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  psalms  in  question,  but  in  that  case  why 
should  this  not  have  been  done  with  other  psalms  ? 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  as  already  remarked, 
the  psalms  ascribed  to  him  were  traditionally  held  to 
have  been  written  by  him  because  in  their  original 
form  they  contained  ancient  material.  Indeed,  we 
may  go  farther  ;  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  deny 
actual  Davidic  authorship  to  a  number  of  psalms,  if 
not  precisely  in  the  form  that  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
the  deeply-rooted  belief  that  he  was  a  psalm-writer 
would  not  have  arisen  without  some  historical  basis. 
To  deny  Davidic  authorship  to  any  psalms,  and  to  put 
the  idea  down  wholly  to  later  invention,  betrays  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  Semitic  modes  of  thought. 

We  come  next  to  the  collection  of  psalms  ascribed 
to  "  the  sons  of  Korah  ".  According  to  i  Chron.  ix, 
1 7—1 9,1  the  Korahites  "were  over  the  work  of  the 
service,  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  Tabernacle  "  ; 
they  had,  therefore,  held  a  position  inferior  to  that  of 
singers  in  the  Temple  worship.  That,  according  to 
the  psalms  ascribed  to  them,  they  were  a  guild  of 
singers  (see  also  2  Chron.  xx,  1 9)  shows  that  they  had 
achieved  a  position  of  great  honour.  How  it  was 
that  they  had  risen  from  the  more  humble  status  is 
nowhere  explained  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  books  of 
Chronicles  belong,  in  their  completed  form,  to  about 
400  b.c,  these  Korahite  psalms  must  be  of  considerably 

1  See  also  Ezra  ii,  42,  Neh.  vii,  45,  where  "  the  children  of 
Shallum  "  =  "  the  sons  of  Korah  ",  see  1  Chron.  ix,  19. 
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later  date  to  allow  for  the  change  of  position  of  the 
"  sons  of  Korah  ",  who  composed  them  ;  350  b.c. 
would  be  the  earliest  date  which  could  be  assigned  to 
them.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Davidic  "  psalms,  so  it  is  with  these,  they  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  Psalter  ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  mostly  consecutive  psalms  points  to  their  having 
been  at  one  time  a  separate  collection.  Their  titles 
show  that  these  psalms  were  of  three  different 
categories  :  Maskil,  Psalm,  and  Song  ;  the  meaning 
of  these  will  be  considered  later.1 

Then  we  have  the  Asaphite  psalms.  The  first  thing 
to  be  noted  in  this  collection  is  that  each  is  described 
as  "  A  Psalm  of  Asaph  ",  not  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
as  though  an  individual  were  meant  ;  this  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  referred  to  as  an  individual 
in  1  Chron.  vi,  39  ;  xv,  17,  19  ;  but  that  the  name 
is  used  collectively  is  seen  from  2  Chron.  v,  12,  Ezra  ii, 
41,  Neh.  vii,  44,  where  "the  children  of  Asaph" 
are  spoken  of  (cf.  also  in  the  Apocrypha,  1  Esdras  i, 
15,  "  the  holy  singers  the  sons  of  Asaph  ").  Originally 
the  Asaphites  were  the  Temple  singers  par  excellence  ; 
in  the  list  of  the  returned  captives  given  in  Ezra  ii, 
the  "  children  of  Asaph  "  are  the  only  singers  mentioned 
(verse  41);  evidently  they  had  exercised  their  functions 
during  the  Captivity.  The  guild  was  regarded  as 
very  ancient,  since  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  20,  Asaph  is 
mentioned  as  a  "  seer  ",  and  as  a  contemporary  of 
David.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as,  historically, 
the  fact,  for  he  is  never  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
literature  ;  but  from  the  Ezra  passage  it  may  justly 
be  inferred  that  the  guild  was  in  existence  before  the 
Exile  ;     and   if  so,    the   possibility   of  an   Asaphite 

1   See  below,  pp.  74  ff. 
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collection  being  pre-exilic  must  be  recognised,  though 
in  their  present  form  these  psalms  all  bear  the  marks 
of  post-exilic  times. 

The  collection  of  the  so-called  "  Songs  of  Ascents  ", 
or  "  Pilgrim  Songs  ",  may  well,  in  origin,  be  pre-exilic, 
for  the  command  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
three  times  a  year  (Exod.  xxiii,  17  ;  xxxiv,  23)  is  old, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  passages  outside  the  Psalter 
which  read  like  quotations  from  pilgrim  psalms  1  ; 
for  example,  in  Isa.  ii,  3  : — 

"  Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Yahweh,  To  the 

House  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
That  he  may  teach  us  of  his  ways,         And  we  will  walk  in  his 

paths  ; 
For  from  Zion  goeth  forth  instructions,         And  the  word  of 

Yahweh  from  Jerusalem." 

These  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  they  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  when  uttered 
by  pilgrims  on  their  way  up  the  ascent  of  the  mount 
to  the  Temple  ;  and  this  was  probably  their  original 
usage.  A  reference,  if  no  more,  to  a  pilgrim  psalm 
is  obviously  contained  in  the  words  of  Isa.  xxx,  29  : 
"  Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the  night  when  a  holy 
feast  is  kept  ;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when  one 
goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  Rock  of  Israel." 

As  one  would  expect,  the  Pilgrim  Psalms  are  for 
the  most  part  collective,  e.g.  : — 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord  "  (cxxii,  1). 
"  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side  .  .  ."  (cxxiv,  2). 
"  We  will  go  into  his  tabernacles,         We  will  worship  at  his 
footstool "   (cxxxii,  7). 

1  Cf.  Gunkel-Begrich,  Einleitung  in  die  Psalmen,  p.  309  (1933). 
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But  in  a  few  of  them  the  individual  speaks,  e.g.  : — 

"  In  my  distress  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,         And  he  answered  me  " 

(cxx,  i). 
"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eves  unto  the  mountains  "  (cxxi,  i). 

It  may,  however,  be  that  the  words  are  uttered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  company  of  pilgrims  ;  this  is 
illustrated  by  cxxx  and  cxxxi,  which  begin  with  "  I  ", 
and  conclude  with  "We  "  (cxxx,  8),  or  as  in  cxxxi,  3  : — 

"  O  Israel,  hope  in  the  Lord,         From  this  time  forth  for  ever- 
more." 

It  is  probable  that  these  psalms  were  sung  anti- 
phonally.  Mowinckel  holds  that  they  were  sung  at 
the  annual  festival  of  the  ascent  of  Yahweh  upon  His 
throne  ;  see  his  interesting  discussion  in  Psalmen- 
studien  II.   Das  'Thronbesteigungsfest .  .  .  passim  (1922). 

Finally,  there  is  the  collection  of  the  Hallelujah 
Psalms.  The  special  point  of  interest  in  these  is  that 
they  are  an  indication  of  the  part  the  congregation 
took  in  the  singing  of  psalms  during  divine  worship. 
It  would  seem  that  the  psalms  themselves  were  sung 
by  the  regular  Temple  singers  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  psalm  the  whole  congregation  took  up  the 
shout  of  "  Hallelujah  "  (i.e.  "  Praise  the  Lord  "). 
This  is  borne  out  by  what  is  said  in  Ezra  iii,  10,  11  : 
"  And  when  the  builders  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  priests  stood  in  their 
apparel  with  trumpets,  and  the  Levites  the  sons  of 
Asaph  with  cymbals,  to  praise  the  Lord,  after  the  order 
of  David,  king  of  Israel.  And  they  sang  one  to  another 
in  praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord  (saying), 
For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  is  for  ever  toward  Israel 
(cf.  Ps.  cxvii,  2).  And  all  the  people  shouted  with 
a  great  shout,  when  they  praised  the  Lord."    Though 
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this  passage  is  post-exilic,  the  tenacity  of  traditional 
use  in  worship  would  point  to  pre-exilic  times  for 
the  custom  in  its  origin.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
the  words,  "  and  they  sang  one  to  another  "  ;  they 
clearly  refer  to  antiphonal  singing  on  the  part  of  the 
official  singers  ;  and  that  this  was  ancient  usage  -is 
shown  by  Exod.  xv,  21  :  "And  Miriam  answered 
them  :  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  highly  exalted  ; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea. 

It  is  also  probable  that  there  may  have  been  at 
one  time  a  collection  of  psalms  embodying  eschatolo- 
gical  expectations  ;  among  them  would  be  xlvi,  xlvii, 
now  embodied  in  the  Korahite  psalms  ;  and  lxxv, 
lxxvi,  adapted  by  the  "  Children  of  Asaph  "  ;  and 
xciii,  xcvi— xcix. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  one  fact  emerges  quite 
clearly,  viz.  that  in  our  present  Psalter  we  have  a 
final  body  of  sacred  songs  which  originally  formed 
parts  of  independent  collections. 

III.     Types  of  Psalms 

The  psalms  belonging  to  these  various  collections 
are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  very  different  character 
and  content,  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  their 
origin  are  manifold.  Now,  in  reading  one  or  other 
of  the  English  Versions  of  the  Psalter  the  meaning 
of  any  particular  passage  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
perfectly  straightforward  and  simple  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  realised  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  grasp  the 
full  meaning  and  significance  of  a  psalm  in  its  Hebrew 
form.  Nothing  illustrates  this  more  convincingly 
than   the  large  variety  of  interpretation   offered   by 
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commentators.  If  the  essential  meaning  of  a  psalm, 
or  of  a  passage  in  a  psalm,  were  always  clear,  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  would  soon  be  established,  and  such 
various  explanations  would  not  be  offered.  One  reason 
for  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  real  meaning  of  so 
many  of  the  verses  in  the  psalms  is  that  the  metrical 
structure  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  characterised  by  verbal 
exiguity  ;  the  sentences  are  extremely  short,  and 
consist  often  of  three,  sometimes  of  only  two,  words  ; 
and  such  sentences  follow  one  another  without  any 
indication  of  their  logical  connection.  Gunkel- 
Begrich,1  in  drawing  attention  to  this,  give  a  simple, 
yet  pointed  illustration  ;  the  Hebrew  poet  writes  : 
"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want  "  ; 
each  sentence  consists  of  only  two  words  in  Hebrew. 
A  Greek  writer,  for  example,  would  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  second  sentence  was  the  logical  result 
of  the  first  ;  but  the  Hebrew  poet  omits  a  '  therefore  '." 
In  the  case  of  such  a  simple  illustration  as  this  it  may 
be  said  that  the  connection  is  so  obvious  that  no 
connecting  link  is  needed  ;  but  there  are  very  many 
instances  in  which  the  absence  of  any  indication  of 
the  nature  of  the  connection  between  two  laconic 
sentences  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  what  the  poet 
really  meant.  Often  several  interpretations  seem 
possible,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  as  to  which 
represents  the  meaning  intended  by  the  writer. 

Another  difficulty  of  interpretation  arises  owing 
to  the  use  of  Hebrew  tenses.  The  formation  of 
Hebrew  sentences,  especially  in  poetry,  is  frequently 
of  a  somewhat  primitive  character,  and  the  tenses 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  their  meaning  ;  a  perfect, 
for  example,  often  has  a  present  sense  ;     so  that,  as 

1  Einleitung,  pp.  i  ff.  (1933). 
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Begrich-Gunkel  point  out,  such  a  thing  may  occur 
as  that  commentators  differ  on  the  point  as  to  whether 
a  psalm  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  lament  over  some 
present  calamity,  or  as  a  thanksgiving  from  some 
past  trouble  (e.g.  Pss.  xli,  cxvi  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxxviii, 
10-20). 

One  way  whereby  a  true  interpretation  may  be 
obtained — and  it  is  Gunkel's  great  merit  to  have  made 
this  clear — is  by  recognising  to  what  type  or  family 
(Gattung)  a  psalm  belongs,  and  by  elucidating  it  in 
the  light  of  other  psalms  belonging  to  the  same  type 
or  family  ;  it  is,  as  he  says,  "  a  fundamental  scientific 
principle  that  nothing  can  be  understood  apart  from 
its  milieu  (Zusammenhang)."  Therefore,  if  psalms, 
which  by  their  nature,  content,  and  special  terms, 
can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  same  type, — if  such 
psalms  are  grouped  together  and  compared,  it  is 
evident  that  this  must  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  them,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  and  the  occasion 
on  which,  they  were  composed.  This  has  been  done 
with  great  insight  by  Gunkel  ;  and  the  following 
are  the  types  into  which  he  divides  the  psalms  (examples 
of  each  are  given  in  brackets)  : — 

Congregational  psalms. — Among  these  are  to  be 
reckoned  Hymns  which  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  on 
holy  days  during  the  performance  of  sacred  rites  of 
various  kinds.  These  hymns  were  sung  on  behalf 
of  the  congregation  either  by  the  whole  body  of 
Temple  singers,  or  by  a  specially  trained  singer  as  a 
solo  (xcv).  Another  type  coming  under  this  head 
was  the  National  Dirge,  sung  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion on  occasions  of  some  public  calamity  ;  such 
psalms  express  the  mourning  and  grief  felt  by  the 
people,  together  with  the  hope  for  better  times,  and 
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prayer  for  divine  mercy  (xi).  Belonging  to  congrega- 
tional psalms  are  the  Pilgrim  Songs,  sung,  as  already 
pointed  out,  during  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  great  festivals.  They  are  likely  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  whole  company  of  pilgrims  ; 
some  of  them  give  the  impression  that  they  were  sung 
antiphonally,  one  of  the  number  singing  one  or  more 
verses,  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims  responding  (cxxvii). 
Then  we  have  Songs  of  National  Victory,  sung  on 
appropriate  occasions  by  the  whole  congregation,  and 
accompanied  by  dancing  as  well  as  music  (cxlix). 
And  lastly,  there  were  the  psalms  of  National  Thanks- 
giving ;  these,  like  the  preceding,  were  probably  sung 
in  procession  (xlviii).  Under  this  heading  must  also 
be  mentioned  hymns  which  celebrated  the  ascent  of 
God  (identified  with- the  king)  upon  His  throne,  a 
ceremony  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year  1  ;  it  is  probable  that  these  psalms  were, 
at  any  rate  in  part,  sung  by  the  congregation  (xvii, 
lxviii).  All  these  types,  then,  were  sung  by  the  body 
of  worshippers,  and  this  may  apply  also  to  some  of 
those  mentioned  below  under  the  third  heading. 

Psalms  of  the  individual. — These  psalms,  in  which 
the  first  person  singular  is  used,  were  for  long  held  by 
commentators  to  have  been  utterances  by  the  congre- 
gation as  a  whole,  the  "  I  "  being  thought  to  be  a 
personification  of  the  people  ;  this  erroneous  idea  is 
now  discarded  by  almost  all  modern  scholars.  The 
appealing  and  touching  beauty  of  so  many  of  these 
psalms  loses  its  whole  point  unless  it  is   recognised 

1  See  above,  pp.  2  8ff. ;  in  addition  to  Mowinckel's  book  there 
mentioned,  this  subject  is  very  interestingly  dealt  with  by  Hans  Schmidt, 
Die  Thronfahrt  Tahzves  am  Fest  der  Tahreszvende  im  alt  en  Israel 
(1927). 
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that  it  is  the  outpouring  of  an  individual.  This  type 
of  psalm  includes  dirges,  originally  uttered,  or  perhaps 
sung,  in  the  Temple  by  private  individuals  in  times  of 
sickness,  trouble,  or  ill-treatment,  during  the  perfor- 
mance of  sacred  rites  such  as  sacrifices  ;  it  was 
believed  that  at  such  times  the  Deity  was  closer  at 
hand,  and  therefore  more  approachable  (xxii).  Then 
we  have  the  psalms  of  thanksgiving  :  these  were  said 
or  sung  by  an  individual  worshipper  during  the  offering 
of  the  tod  ah  (thank-offering)  ;  they  express  gratitude 
for  deliverance  from  trouble  or  for  recovery  from 
sickness  (xviii).  There  are  also  a  few  psalms  containing 
curses,  uttered  by  an  individual  against  his  enemy  ; 
the  curse  was  believed  to  be  more  effective  if  uttered 
in  the  sanctuary  (cix). 

Miscellaneous  types. — Among  these  are  the  "  Royal  " 
psalms,  sung  by  the  court  singers  on  festive  occasions 
in  honour  of  the  king  and  the  royal  house  (e.g.  xlv)  ; 
whether  a  connexion  exists  between  this  type  and  the 
psalms  which  celebrated  the  royal  enthronement  is 
a  difficult  and  controversial  matter.  Further,  there  are 
psalms,  or  parts  of  psalms,  in  which  the  priests  in 
chorus  called  upon  the  congregation  to  pronounce  a 
Blessing  on  Tahweh,  the  God  of  Israel  (cxxxiv). 
There  is  also  the  type  of  psalm  in  which  Sacred 
Legends  are  commemorated.  Such  legends  are  brought 
into  the  psalm  incidentally  as  acts  of  praise  ;  but  the 
psalms  in  question  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  con- 
stitute a  type  of  their  own  (viii).  Another  type  of 
interest  and  importance  includes  what  may  be  called 
"  Prophetic  Psalms  ".  In  these,  different  themes 
belonging  to  the  specific  teaching  of  the  prophets, 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  religiously- 
minded,  were  taken  up  and    embodied    in    psalms  ; 
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they  were  sung,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  by  an  individual 
in  the  Temple  (xl).  One  other  type  is  that  of  the 
Wisdom  Psalms  which  contain  affinity  of  thought 
with  the  Wisdom  literature  (xix,  7—14,  which  is 
independent  of  xix,  1—6). 

Finally,  it  appears  that  in  some  psalms  there  has 
been  a  deliberate  mixing-up  of  subject-matter  in  which 
psalms  of  more  than  one  type  are  represented  (xv). 

This  is  a  bare  outline  of  Gunkel's  thesis  regarding 
the  various  types  of  psalms  embodied  in  the  Psalter  ; 
it  is  worked  out  in  great  detail  in  his  Commentary, 
and  in  the  Introduction.1 

It  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  psalms — they  cannot  be  called 
types,  each  with  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  which 
deserve  mention.  First,  the  alphabetic  psalms  ; 
there  are  three  varieties,  the  simplest  and  commonest 
form  is  for  the  first  letter  of  each  verse  to  have  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  which  is  gone  through  in  order  (xxv, 
xxxiv,  cxi,  cxii,  cxlv),  or  else  in  alternate  (xxxvii) 
or  more  verses  (ix,  x,  originally  one  psalm)  ;  more 
complicated  is  cxix,  in  which  the  eight  lines  of  each 
section  have  the  same  letter. 

The  other  kind  is  that  in  which  a  magical  formula, 
or  the  remains  of  such,  is  contained  2  (e.g.  xci  and 
others). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  these  collections  of 
many  types  of  sacred  songs  we  have  a  body  of  literature 
which  is  absolutely  unique  ;  whatever  extraneous 
influences  there  may  have  been,  they  are  almost 
entirely    overshadowed    by    that    Hebrew    religious 

1  This  was  completed  after  his  death,  by  Begrich. 

2  This  is  dealt  with  by  Nicolsky,  Spuren  magischer  Formeln  in  den 
Psalm  en  (1927). 
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genius  to  which  the  world  will  ever  be  indebted. 
"  The  whole,"  as  Hans  Schmidt  eloquently  expresses 
himself,  "  is  a  wonderfully  rich  articulation  of  poetical 
song  issuing  from  the  depth  of  the  soul  ;  a  mirror 
of  ever-changing  and  often  conflicting  emotions,  yet 
always  of  effective  power  because  of  its  directness  of 
appeal  and  transparent  sincerity."  1 

1  Die  Psalmen,  p.  ix. 


Chapter  Four 
THE    TITLES    OF    THE    PSALMS 

I.      General  'Title 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  Psalms  heads  the  list  in 
the  third  division  of  the  Canon,  called  Kethubim, 
"  Writings  "  (Hagiographa). 

There  are,  as  already  pointed  out,1  many  religious 
poems  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Lamentations,  it  is  the  only  book 
which  consists  exclusively  of  such  poems.2 

The  title  of  our  book  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
Tehillim^  the  plural  of  Tehilla/i,  meaning  "  hymn 
of  praise  ".  This  title  is  inappropriate,  for  most 
of  the  psalms  cannot  be  called  hymns  of  praise,  and 
though  the  word  (almost  invariably  in  the  singular) 
occurs  in  the  body  of  a  number  of  psalms,  there  is 
only  one  which  is  actually  called  a  Tehillah  (cxlv). 

As  pointed  out  above,  at  the  conclusion  of  Ps.  Ixxii 
the  note  is  added  :  "  The  prayers  of  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse,  are  ended  "  ;  this  suggests  that  at  one 
time  the  general  title  of  these  psalms  was  "  Prayers  ", 

1  See  above,  pp.  39  ff. 

2  The  Song  of  Songs,  in  its  present  form,  does  not  contain  religious 
poems ;  if,  as  some  hold,  the  songs  there  collected  are  adaptations  of 
Tammuz  liturgies,  then  they  were,  in  their  origin,  religious  poems  ; 
but  not  religious  in  the  Israelite  sense,  as  they  were  in  that  case  songs 
in  honour  of  a  Babylonian  deity. 

3  The  word  has  a  masculine  plural  termination  although  the  noun 
is  feminine  ;  but  many  other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Hebrew. 
That  some  special  sense  attaches  to  the  word  on  account  of  this 
masculine  termination,  as  some  scholars  hold,  is  very  doubtful. 
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in  Hebrew  Tephilloth.  But  this  title,  too,  would  have 
been  inappropriate,  for  not  many  of  these  psalms  are 
in  the  nature  of  prayers,  and  only  a  single  one  is 
called  "  Prayer  "  (xvii).1 

In  the  Septuagint  the  title  of  our  book  differs 
slightly  in  different  manuscripts  :  "  Book  of  Psalms," 
or  "  Psalms  ",  or  "  Psalter  "  ;  this  last  means 
primarily  "  stringed  instrument  ",  i.e.  psaltery  (e.g. 
xxxiii,  2  ;  cxliv,  9)  ;  then  it  came  to  mean  the  song 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument. 
The  Greek  title  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  Hebrew 
word  mizmor,  which  is  the  most  common  title  for 
individual  psalms  (fifty-seven  psalms  are  so  called  in 
their  titles)  ;  the  root-meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
"  pluck  ",  i.e.  taking  hold  of  the  strings  with  the 
fingers,  and  thus  connotes  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  stringed  instrument,  as  distinct  from  shir, 
a  song  per  se.2 

Coming  now  to  the  titles  of  individual  psalms,  we 
shall  find  that  a  number  of  interesting  points  arise. 
While  these  titles  are  in  all  probability  due  to 
editors,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in 
many  cases  they  reflect  some  traditional  use  in  regard 
to  particular  psalms.  That  many  of  them  are  ancient 
is  suggested  by  the  facts  that  the  meaning  of  a  number 
of  them  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  translators,  and 
that  even  in  early  post-biblical  Jewish  writings  no 
certain  explanation  is  forthcoming  in  regard  to 
some. 

We  shall  not  go  into    full    details    here    as   that 

1  Among  the  rest  of  the  psalms  there  is  also  one  called  a  "  Prayer  " 
(lxxxvi). 

2  In  the  Old  Testament  shir  (or  shirah)  is  used  of  both  secular 
and  religious  songs,  while  mizmor  is  restricted  to  song  in  worship. 
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would  involve  a  somewhat  wearisome  discussion  ;  but 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  all  that  is  really- 
essential. 

II.      'Titles  containing  Musical  Directions 

Apart  from  mizmor  the  most  frequently  occurring 
musical  term  in  the  titles  is  Lamnazeach  (it  occurs 
fifty-five  times)  ;  in  the  Revised  Version  it  is  rendered 
"  For  the  Chief  Musician  ".  There  is  justification 
for  this  rendering,  for  in  i  Chron.  xv,  21  the  verb 
is  used  of  "  leading  "  the  stringed  instruments  in 
the  liturgical  service  of  song  ;  so  that  the  term  would 
appear  to  mean  the  musical  director,  or  else,  if  in 
reference  to  song,  the  leader  of  singers.  Nevertheless, 
this  interpretation  offers  some  difficulties,  especially 
when,  as  often  happens,  it  is  followed  by  some  further 
musical  direction  ;  moreover,  if  the,  at  first  sight, 
simple  meaning  "  director  "  or  "  leader  "  were  the 
real  meaning,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
term  should  have  been  such  a  puzzle  to  the  ancient 
translators  ;  they  certainly  did  not  attach  this  meaning 
to  it.  Briggs  thinks  that  the  psalms  with  this  title 
"  were  taken  from  a  Psalter  bearing  the  Director's 
name  "  1  ;  but  that  there  ever  was  "  a  Psalter  collected 
under  the  name  of  the  Director  or  choir  master  ", 
is  a  pure  assumption.  What  would  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  explanation,  though  this,  too,  has  its 
difficulties,  is  that  suggested  by  Haupt,2  and  tentatively 
followed  by  Gunkel  3  :     by  a  change  in  the  vowel- 

1  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  i,  pp.  lxxii  f. 
(1906). 

2  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  (1907). 

3  See  the  renderings  of  the  titles  in  his  commentary. 
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points,1  he  reads  the  word  as  Laminzach^  which 
would  mean,  "  regarding  the  musical  rendering."  If 
this  meaning  is  given  to  the  term  a  reasonable  sense 
is  obtainable  in  a  large  number  of  titles  in  which 
indications  are  given  as  to  how  the  psalm  is  to  be 
sung  ;  thus,  for  example,  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  iv,  vi, 
liv,  lv,  lxi,  lxvii,  lxxvi,  the  musical  direction  is  Laminzach 
hineginothj  "  Regarding  the  musical  rendering  :  with 
stringed  instruments,"  i.e.  the  psalm  is  to  be  sung 
to  the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 
Similarly,  it  is  directed  in  the  title  of  Ps.  v  that  it  is 
to  be  sung  with  flute  accompaniment  (cf.  Isa.  xxx,  29)  ; 
or,  again,  Pss.  lvii,  lviii,  lix,  lxxv  are  directed  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Destroy  not  "  (on  these  see 
below).  In  all  the  cases  where  this  term  is  used, 
therefore,  it  means,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
simply  musical  rendering  ;  then  follows  the  direction, 
either  in  reference  to  the  melody  or  to  the  instrumental 
accompaniment.  In  a  large  number  of  titles  mizmor 
is  added  to  Laminzach  ;  this  would  presumably 
mean  that  the  psalms  in  question  were  to  be  rendered 
in  the  ordinary  and  normal  way,  since  mizmor  was 
the  most  common  designation  of  a  psalm  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  simplest  stringed  instruments. 
A  difficulty  arises  when  Laminzach  is  followed  by  the 
name  of  David,  which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  many 
psalms  (e.g.  xxi,  xxxi,  xl,  and  others)  and  which  is 
usually  held  to  indicate  Davidic  authorship  ;  but 
possibly  this  may  mean  that,  so  far  as  the  musical 

1  It  will  be  realised  that  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  had 
no  vowel-points ;  the  present  system  of  vowels  belongs  to  a  time 
centuries  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Throughout 
the  Old  Testament  there  are  numbers  of  instances  of  incorrect  vowel- 
points. 
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rendering  is  concerned,  the  psalm  in  question  is  to 
be  sung  in  the  Davidic  style,  perhaps  in  some  archaic 
mode.  One  thing  about  this  term,  whatever  its  vowel- 
points,  remains  a  problem  ;  it  is  not  clear  why  it  is 
not  found  in  more  of  the  titles  ;  Briggs'  interpre- 
tation, mentioned  above,  would  solve  this,  could  it  be 
justified.  All  difficulties  are,  however,  removed  if 
Mowinckel's  discerning  interpretation  be  accepted. 
We  cannot  give  his  argument  in  detail  here  as  it  is 
somewhat  lengthy,  but  the  outcome  of  it  is  as  follows  : 
the  term  must  be  explained  as  the  liturgical  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  expression  "  to  cause  the  face  of  Yahweh 
to  shine  ",  an  antique,  anthropomorphic  term  meaning 
to  induce  the  Deity  to  be  favourably  disposed  (cf. 
Exod.  xxxii,  ii,  "and  Moses  induced  Yahweh  his 
God  to  show  favour  "  ;  the  rendering  of  the  Revised 
Version,  "  and  Moses  besought  the  Lord  his  God," 
obscures  the  significance  of  the  Hebrew  phrase). 
The  term  Lamnazeach — the  pronunciation  cannot  be 
pressed  as  the  vowels  are  merely  due  to  the  Massoretes x 
— therefore  indicates  that  a  psalm  is  to  be  the  means 
of  propitiating  God  by  sacred  song  and  instrumental 
music  ;  in  its  abbreviated  form  as  we  now  have  it, 
the  term  is  best  rendered  :  "  To  propitiate."  The 
Targum  rendering  of  the  term,  "  To  praise,"  sub- 
stantiates this  in  so  far  that  to  give  praise  has  the  object 
of  propitiating  the  Deity.2  If  this  should  be  the  true 
explanation  of  the  term  it  follows  that  it  is  not  a 
musical  direction. 

In  a  number  of  instances  a  psalm  is  called  Shir, 
or  Shir  ah,  in  the  title,  meaning  "  Song  ".    This  is  the 

1  See  note  on  p.  77. 

2  Psalmenstudien,  IV  :    Die  tecknischen  Termini  in  den  Psalmen- 
uberschriften,  pp.  17-22  (1923). 
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oldest  term  for  a  poem,  and  does  not  necessarily- 
mean  a  sacred  song,  though  in  the  psalm  titles  this 
is,  of  course,  the  case.  Outside  the  Psalter  it  is  used 
of  a  song  sung  on  some  joyful  occasion  (e.g.  Gen.  xxxi, 
27  ;  Am.  viii,  10),  and  this,  but  in  a  religious  sense, 
occurs  also  in  such  psalm-titles  as  :  "  Song  for  the 
dedication  of  the  house  (temple)  "  (Ps.  xxx),  and 
"  Song  for  the  Sabbath  day  "  (Ps.  xcii)  ;  there  is 
also  "  Song  of  loves  ",  or,  according  to  some  manu- 
scripts, "  Love-song  "  (Ps.  xlv)  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
titles  of  Pss.  lxxxiii,  lxxxviii,  it  is  inappropriate.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  applied  to  all  the  Pilgrim  Songs. 

As  to  the  direction  in  the  titles  of  six  psalms, 
Bineginoth  (always  with  Lamnazeach),1  "  with  stringed 
instruments,"  i.e.  that  the  psalm  in  question  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  stringed  instruments,  what  strikes 
one  as  strange  is  that  it  occurs  so  rarely  ;  the  accom- 
paniment of  stringed  instruments  was  far  more  usual 
than  that  of  wind  instruments.  Moreover,  it  occurs 
in  four  titles  which  have  also  the  common  term 
mizmor  applied  to  the  psalms  in  question  ;  since  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  means  a  song  or  psalm  accompanied 
by  a  stringed  instrument,  Bineginoth,  which  is  plural 
in  form,  in  a  title  must  mean  that  the  psalm  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  more  than  one  kind  of  stringed 
instrument.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  stringed 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  kinnor 
"  lyre  ",  and  neb  el  "  harp  ",  so  that  the  term  Bine- 
ginoth will  mean  that  the  psalm  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  both  these  stringed  instruments.  The  number  of 
the  instrumentalists  who  took  part  in  the  liturgical 
worship  of  the  Temple  is  nowhere  indicated. 

In   the    titles    to   Pss.    vi    and    xii    the    term    W 

1  Pss.  iv,  vi,  liv,  Iv,  Ixvii,  lal-neginoth,  in  lxi ;   also  in  Hab.  iii,  19. 
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ha-Sheminith  occurs  ;  the  Revised  Version  renders  this  : 
"  Set  to  Sheminith,"  margin,  "  the  eighth."  The 
most  obvious  meaning  of  this  would  seem  to  be  "  on 
the  octave  ",  and  this  is  the  most  usual  explanation 
given  by  commentators.  It  is,  however,  practically- 
certain  that  the  ancient  Jewish  scale  was  not  an  octave  ; 
we  have  here  the  traditional,  as  distinct  from  the 
more  modern,  music  of  the  Arabs  to  go  upon  ;  and 
all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  Arabs — at  any  rate 
until  comparatively  recent  times — have  retained  un- 
changed their  customs  of  millenniums  past.1  This 
would  certainly  apply  to  music,  and  especially  to 
religious  music.  It  is  also  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
we  must  picture  the  music  of  the  Hebrews  as  very 
similar  in  style  to  that  of  the  -primitive  type  of  Arab 
music  which  can  still  be  heard  at  the  present  day. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabs  recognise  quarter- 
tones  as  well  as  semi-tones,  therefore  they  have  no 
octave  consisting  of  eight  tones  and  thirteen  semi- 
tones ;  and  the  same  will,  therefore,  apply  to  ancient 
Hebrew  music.  It  follows  that  the  term  W  ha- 
Sheminith  cannot  mean  "  on  the  octave  ",  i.e.  that  the 
musical  instruments  played,2  or  that  the  male  voices 
sang,  an  octave  lower.  Whatever  the  term  may  have 
meant — and  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  it — it  cannot  have  meant  this.  Some  authori- 
ties think  it  may  refer  to  the  place  of  the  psalm  in  a 
particular  collection  ;  but  in  this  case  it  might  well 
be  expected  that  some  other  psalms  would  have 
had  their  place  in  a  collection  indicated  ;  there  is 
no  sign  of  this.  In  this  connection,  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  expression  W  'alamoth  (Revised 

1  See  further,  below,  p.  ioo. 

2  In  I  Chron.  xv,  21,  the  term  is  used  in  reference  to  harps. 
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Version,  "  set  to  'Alamoth  ")  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi.1 
The  word  means  "  maidens  ",  and  is  usually  held  to 
refer  to  high-pitched  voices,  or  soprano  voices  ;  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  correct  since  it  is  used  like  W 
ha-Sheminith,  in  reference  to  stringed  instruments 
(i  Chron.  xv,  20).  All  that  can  with  any  certainty  be 
said  about  both  these  terms  is  that  they  indicated  some- 
thing in  connection  with  the  musical  rendering  of  the 
psalms  in  question. 

Another  expression  in  reference  to  the  musical 
rendering  is  Nechiloth,  which  occurs  in  the  title  of 
Ps.  v  ;  the  Revised  Version  renders  this  "  with  wind 
instruments  "  in  the  margin.  It  is  probable  that 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  reed-pipe  is  what  the 
word  means,  cf.  1  Sam.  x,  5  ;  1  Kings,  i,  40  ;  Isa. 
xxx,  29. 

Finally,  there  is  the  expression  "  Set  to  Gittith  ", 
found  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  viii,  lxxxi,  Ixxxiv.  This  has 
sometimes  been  held  to  refer  to  some  kind  of  instru- 
ment which  took  its  name  from  the  Philistine  city  of 
Gath,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  which  the  psalms 
in  question  were  to  be  sung.  This  is  highly  improbable, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Israelites  should  have 
borrowed  an  instrument  from  the  Philistines,  nor  is 
there  anywhere  the  slightest  hint  to  this  effect.  The 
Old  Testament  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  musical 
instruments,  percussion,  string,  and  wind,  but  there 
is  never  any  mention  of  an  instrument  of  this  kind. 
One  reason,  it  would  seem,  why  this  explanation  of 
Gittith  has  been  offered  is  because  it  is  said  in  the 
Targum  to  the  Psalms  that  Gittith  refers  to  a  musical 
instrument  that  came  from  Gath  ;     but  this  is  only 

1  Probably  also  in  that  of  Ps.  xlix  originally  ;  it  figures  as  the  last 
word  in  Ps.  xlviii. 
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a  guess,  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  form  Gittith 
is  equivalent  to  "  Gath-like  ",  or  "  Gathic  ".  Now, 
there  is  a  Hebrew  word  gath,  which  means  a  "  wine- 
press ",  and  the  Septuagint  seems  to  have  understood 
the  expression  as  meaning  "  according  to  the  wine- 
press ",  in  other  words,  a  vintage-song  melody  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms 
understood  it  ;  for  there,  in  dealing  with  this  title, 
reference  is  made  to  Joel  iii,  1 3  (Hebr.  iv,  1 3),  where  it 
is  said  :  "  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  vintage  is  ripe  ; 
come,  tread  ye,  for  the  wine-press  {gath)  is  full,  the 
fats  overflow."  According  to  this  interpretation,  then, 
"  set  to  Gittith  "  means  "  wine-press-like  ",  i.e.  the 
melody  to  these  psalms  was  to  be  a  vintage  tune. 
This  is  borne  out  by  another  interesting  title  at  the 
head  of  some  other  psalms,  which  leads  on,  however, 
to  another  heading. 


III.      Titles  containing  the  Names  of  Popular   Melodies 

It  is  directed  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  Ivii,  Iviii,  lix, 
Ixxv,  that  these  psalms  are  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
1 ' al-tashcheth,  which  means,  "  Destroy  (it)  not "  ; 
these  are  the  opening  words  of  the  first  line  of  a 
popular  vintage-song  which  is  quoted  in  Isa.  lxv,  8  : 
"...  As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and 
one  saith  " — then  comes  the  quotation — '  Destroy 
(it)  not  (' ' al-tashcheth),  for  a  blessing  is  in  it.'  ' 
This  song  was  thus  so  well  known  that  it  could 
be  referred  to  by  its  opening  words  ;  and  to  the 
tune  of  this  song  the  psalms  in  question  were  to  be 
sung. 

Another  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  title 
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of  Ps.  xxii  :  "  Set  to  '  Ayyeleth  ha  shachar,  i.e.  "  The 
hind  of  the  morning  ",  evidently  the  tune  to  this  song 
was  well  known  ;  it  is  also  possible  that  a  line  of  this 
song  is  quoted,  or  adapted,  in  Ps.  xlii,  i  :  "As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  God  "  ;  there  are  other  affinities 
between  these  two  psalms. 

In  the  titles  of  Pss.  xlv,  lxix,  "  Set  to  Shoshannim" 
i.e.  "  Lilies  ",  but  better  "  Anemones  ",  probably 
refers  to  the  same  melody  mentioned  under  the  name 
Shushan,  or  '  el-Shoshannim,  'Eduth  in  the  titles  of 
Pss.  lx,  Ixxx,  "  (My)  testimony  is  an  anemone  "  ; 
the  plural  form  is  intensive.  Ps.  xlv  is  also  called 
"  A  Song  of  loves  ",  which,  together  with  the  mention 
of  "  Lilies  "  or  "  Anemones  ",  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  where  these  flowers  are  often  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  lover  ;  there  must  have  been 
some  well-known  tunes  to  which  the  love-songs  were 
sung. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  title  of  Ps.  lvi  :  "  Set  to  Jonath 
yelem  rechokim  "  ;  the  second  word,  meaning  "  in 
silence  ",  is  inappropriate,  and  must  be  read  'ey/im 
("  terebinths  ")  ;  the  song  to  the  tune  of  which  this 
psalm  was  to  be  sung  was  thus  called  :  "  The  dove 
of  the  far-off  terebinths  "  ;  and  here  again  we  may 
perhaps  see  a  quotation  from  this  song  in  Ps.  lv,  6,  7 
(7,  8  in  Hebr.)  :  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  ; 
then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." 

These,  then,  are  all  instances,  it  is  maintained,  of 
the  tunes  of  well-known  songs,  not  necessarily  religious, 
being  utilized  for  singing  the  psalms  in  question. 
That  the  melodies  of  popular  songs  were  taken  up 
for  use  in  the  Temple  worship  need  cause  no  surprise  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  custom  was 
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continued  in   the   Synagogue  worship  well   into  the 
Middle  Ages.1 

Very  different  interpretations  of  these  titles  are 
offered  by  Begrich  2  ;  he  holds  that  in  each  case  the 
psalm  in  question  is  to  be  sung  to  one  or  other  foreign 
mode  ;  of  these  he  gives  the  following  :  lal-Gittith 
(Pss.  viii,  lxxxi,  lxxxiv)  he  takes  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  Gathite  ",  i.e.  after  the  mode  of  Gath  ;  it  is  true 
that  the  formation  of  this  word  in  Hebrew  would 
support  this  explanation  ;  but,  as  pointed  out  above, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  that  is  said  about  the  music 
of  the  Hebrews  that  would  support  this  view.  In 
the  title  to  Ps.  xxii  we  have  :  Set  to  '  Ayyeleth  ha- 
shachar.  ("  The  hind  of  the  morning  "),  this  is  emended 
so  as  to  read  :  ' al-  Elathit,  i.e.  after  the  Elathite 
mode  ;  Elath  was  a  city  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
.ZElanitic  Gulf,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  (see 
2  Kings  xiv,  22).  Then  there  is  "  ial-Shoshannim  (set 
to  "  Lilies  ")  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  xlv,  lxix  (cf.  Pss.  lx, 
lxxx)  ;  this  is  emended  so  as  to  read  '  al-Shushanith, 
i.e.  after  the  Shushanite  mode,  Shushan  being  the 
capital  of  Elam,  the  ancient  Susa.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  title  of  Ps.  lvi,  lal-Jonath  'ey/im  rechokim,  set 
to  "  The  Dove  of  the  far-off  terebinths  ",  Begrich 
emends  this  to  'al-Javanith  'ijjim  rechokim,  i.e.  "  after 
the  mode  of  Greece  of  the  distant  isles  ",  and  he  refers 
to  Isa.  Ixvi,  1 9 — where  Javan  (Greece)  and  the  distant 
isles  are  mentioned.  In  further  support  of  his  theory 
he  alters  the  title  ' al-tashcheth  ("  Destroy  it  not," 
Pss.  lvii,  lviii,  lix,  lxxv)  to   l al-tachshith,    "  according 

1  For  details  see  the  present  writer's  essay  :  "  The  Music  of  the 
Hebrews,"  in  the  Introductory  Volume  of  the  Oxford  History  of 
Music,  pp.  55  ff.  (1929). 

2  Einleitung,  pp.  455  ff. 
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to  the  Tachshite  mode,"  and  he  refers  to  Gen.  xxii,  24, 

where  Tachash  is  mentioned  ;     it  was  the  name  of 

an    Aramaic    tribe    living    in    the    Lebanon    district. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  problematical  meaning  of 

ha-Sheminith>  mentioned  above,   this   is   emended   so 

as  to  read  W  ha-Shimronith,  "  according  to  the  Shim- 

ronite  mode  "  ;    Shimron  was  the  name  of  a  Canaanite 

city  mentioned  incidentally  in  Josh,  xi,   1  ;     xix,   15. 

Once  more,  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  liii,  lxxxviii  there 

occurs  the  direction  W  Mahalath  ;     this  is  certainly 

a  real  difficulty,  as  the  many  attempted  interpretations 

show  ;  e.g.  as  the  word  means  also  "  sickness  ",  Hans 

Schmidt  takes  it  as  another  song  title,  so  that  it  would 

mean  that  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 

"  The  sickness  of ..."  1  ;    Gunkel  reads  W  Macha- 

latith,  "  according  to  the  mode  of  Machalath,"  who 

was  according  to  Gen.  xxviii,  9,  the  wife  of  Esau  ; 

Begrich   is   uncertain   about   this,   and   suggests   the 

emendation   W  Mecholatith,  in  reference  to  the  city 

Abel-Mecholah  (Judg.  vii,   22  ;      1    Sam.  xviii,    19  ; 

1  Kings  iv,  12,  xix,  16). 

Against  this  theory  of  borrowed  modes,  rather  than 

that  of  adapted  melodies,  must  be  urged  the  entire 

lack  of  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind  having  taken 

place,  whereas  there  is  at  least  something  to  go  upon 

in  the  case  of  the  second  theory  ;   it  is  also  improbable 

that  foreign  musical  modes  would  have  been  introduced 

into  liturgical  worship.     In  addition,  the  fact  that  in 

almost  every  case  the  text  has  to  be  emended  to  suit 

the  theory  excites  suspicion. 

1  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  marked  affinity  of  thought 
between  Ps.  lxxxviii  and  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii,  10-20), 
which  he  wrote  "  when  he  had  been  sick  and  was  recovered  of  his 
sickness  ".  Mowinckel  understands  the  title  to  mean  "  Concerning 
sickness  ",  i.e.  a  Psalm  to  be  uttered  by  one  in  sickness. 
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IV.     Titles   containing  References   to   Episodes  in    the 
Life  of  David  1 

Most  modern  commentators,  no  doubt  rightly,  do 
not  take  the  import  of  these  titles  seriously  ;  Herkenne 
is  an  exception  since  he  recognises  at  the  least  the 
possibility  of  Davidic  authorship.  In  each  case  there 
are  indubitable  signs  in  the  psalms  themselves  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  episode  referred  to  in  the  title 
having  been  the  cause  of  their  composition.  To  give 
details  of  this  would  be  out  of  place  here  as  it  would 
involve  considerable  digression  ;  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  Commentaries.  These  titles  must  owe  their 
origin  to  redactors  who  discerned  in  the  psalms  in 
question  thoughts,  either  reminiscent  of  sayings  of 
David  occurring  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  of  actual 
episodes  there  recorded  ;  and  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  these  they  adopted  the  device  of  referring  to  them 
in  the  titles.  Most  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  these  titles  are  later  than  the  psalms  themselves. 
Begrich,  however,  points  to  the  significant  fact  that 
all  these  psalms  were,  according  to  the  titles,  first 
uttered  under  conditions  which  imply  that  they  were 
originally  unconnected  with  liturgical  worship  ;  from 
this  he  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  titles  are  older 
than  the  "  Davidic  Psalter  ",  and  that  they  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  intended  for  private  use.  These 
psalms  are  all  of  the  lamentation  type,  and  the  situa- 
tions in  which  David  found  himself,  according  to  the 
titles,  represent  those  in  which  individual  sufferers 
were  languishing  ;  the  psalms,  therefore,  served  as 
means  of  comfort  to  those  who  were  in  trouble  or 
difficulty.    In  reply  to  the  objection  that  Pss.  Hi  and  lx 

1  Pss.  iii,  xviii,  xxxiv,  li,  lii,  liv,  Ivi,  Ivii,  lix,  lx,  Ixiii,  cxlii. 
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which  have  biographical  notices,  and  the  latter  of 
which  is  certainly  a  liturgical  psalm  (see  also  Hi,  8,  9 
[Hebr.  10,  11]),  Begrich  points  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  instances  of  psalms  intended,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  liturgical  worship,  which  were  used  for  purposes 
other  than  liturgical  ;  and  he  mentions  Isa.  xxxviii, 
10-20,  and  Jon.  ii,  2—9  (Hebr.  3—10).  At  the  same 
time,  he  recognises  the  intricacy  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  has  no  wish  to  dogmatise.1 

As  to  the  general  question,  however,  whether  the 
expression  in  the  titles  of  a  number  of  psalms,  "  To 
(or,  for)  David,"  imply  Davidic  authorship,  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  the  excellent  and  discerning  remarks 
of  Barnes  :  "  The  Hebrew  term  le-David  is  best 
understood  as  meaning  '  belonging  to  David  '  ;  and 
'  David  '  in  this  connection  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  collection  of  '  songs  '  which  bore  the  brief 
title  '  David  '.  Such  a  title  does  not  imply,  still  less 
prove,  that  all  the  pieces  contained  in  the  collection 
come  from  the  hand  of  David,  but  it  does  suggest 
that  the  outstanding  one  among  the  authors  was  the 
great  king  of  Israel.  Compositions  believed  to  be  of 
David  formed,  no  doubt,  the  kernel  of  the  Psalter."  2 

V.      Some  other  'Terms  used  in  the  Titles  of  the  Psalms 

An  expression  which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  quite 
a  number  of  psalms  is  Maskil 3  ;  the  root  from  which 
this  word  comes  has  a  variety  of  meanings  according 
to  the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  hence  the  different 
ways  in  which  it  is  translated  by  commentators.   Thus, 

1  Gunkel-Begrich,  Einleitung,  p.  450. 

2  The  Psalms,  p.  xxiv  (193 1). 

3  Pss.  xxxii,  xlii,  xliv,  xlv,  lii-lv,  lxxiv,  lxxviii,  lxxxviii,  lxxxix, 
cxlii,  also  in  xlvii,  7  (Hebr.  8,). 
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in  some  contexts,  it  means  to  "  ponder  "  (e.g.  Isa.  xli, 
20)  ;  elsewhere  to  "  have  insight  "  (e.g.  Jer.  ix,  23), 
and  to  "give  insight"  (e.g.  1  Chron.  xxviii,  19  ; 
Ps.  xxxii,  8),  to  "  show  skill  "  (e.g.  2  Chron.  xxx,  22), 
and  to  "  have  success  "  (e.g.  Isa.  Hi,  13  ;  Jer.  x,  21). 
When  the  contents  of  the  psalms  which  have  Maskil 
in  their  titles  are  examined,  it  is  seen  that  they  are 
not  all  of  the  same  character,  which  suggests  that 
either  Maskil  was  understood  in  very  different  senses, 
or  else  that  in  one  or  two  cases  it  has  been  erroneously 
or  thoughtlessly  added  in  the  title.  For  example, 
Pss.  xxxii,  lxxiv,  lxxviii,  lxxxix,  are  emphatically 
psalms  which  give  insight,  or  instruction  ;  others, 
such  as  liii,  lxxxiv,  are  of  a  more  meditative  character  ; 
lv  and  Ixxxviii  do  not  seem  to  express  any  of  the  root- 
meanings  of  the  term.  The  most  probable  meaning 
of  the  term  would  seem  to  be  "  instruction  "  ;  that, 
if  not  too  rigorously  applied,  would  suit  most  of  the 
psalms  with  this  inscription. 

Then  we  have  the  term  Miktam  \  this  does  not 
occur  so  often,  it  is  found  in  the  titles  of  six  psalms.1 
Its  meaning  is  somewhat  of  a  problem.  There  is  a 
word,  kethem,  used  six  or  seven  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  means  "  gold  ",  always  in  a  literal 
sense  ;  "  most  of  the  Rabbis,"  says  Briggs,  "  rightly 
interpret  Miktam^  as  formed  by  the  prefix  m  from  the 
noun  Kethem,  '  gold,'  and  thus  think  of  golden  piece  ', 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  to  name  select 
poems,  gems,  jewels,  choice  pieces,  and  the  like." 
Some  references  to  the  Rabbinical  literature  in  support 
of  this  would  have  been  welcome  ;  but  even  so, 
Rabbinical  conceits  of  this  kind  are  not  necessarily 

1  Pss.  xvi,  Ivi-lx  ;  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9,  we  should  probably  read 
"  Miktam  of  Hezekiah  "  for  "  the  writing  {Miktab)  of  Hezekiah  ". 
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convincing.  The  Septuagint  renders  the  term  stelo- 
gra-phia^  i.e.  an  engraved  writing  (cf.  the  Hebrew 
word  meaning  to  be  "stained",  cf.  Isa.  i,  18  ; 
Jer.  ii,  22),  which  agrees  with  the  Rabbinical  use  of 
the  term  "  impression  "  1  ;  this  might  suggest  the 
idea  of  something  to  be  engraved  on  the  mind  ;  but 
the  Greek  word  means  something  more  concrete 
than  this.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  Hebrew  word 
Katham,  not  occurring,  however,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  this  sense,  meaning  to  be  "  hidden  "  ;  if 
the  term  were  derived  from  this  it  would  mean  a  poem 
of  hidden  import,  not  understood  by  all.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  really  meant 
by  this  term  ;  but  it  would,  at  any  rate,  seem  to 
imply  that  the  psalms  in  question  were  thought  to 
be  of  some  special  type.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
Mowinckel's  explanation  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
vincing ;  he  connects  the  word  with  the  Assyrian 
Katamu  meaning  to  "  cover  ",  i.e.  to  cover  sin  ;  so 
that  Miktam  would  be  a  song  the  object  of  which  was 
to  cover,  or  atone  for,  sin,  or  uncleanness,  or  sickness, 
the  result  of  sin.  The  content  of  the  psalms  bearing 
this  inscription  bears  out  Mowinckel's  explanation.2 

These  do  not  exhaust  all  the  special  terms  occurring 
in  the  titles  of  the  psalms,  but  all  the  more  important 
ones  have  been  noted. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  said  about  the  term 
Selah  ;  this,  it  is  true,  never  occurs  in  the  titles  of 
psalms,  but  always  at  the  end  of  a  strophe  or  section, 
where  there  is  a  change  of  subject-matter.  A  curious 
thing  in  connection  with  the  term  is  that  its  use  is 

1  See  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targum  .  .  .,  s.v. 

2  See  his  Psalmenstudien.  IF.  Die  technischen  Termini  in  den 
Psalmeniiberschriften,  pp.  4  f.   (1923). 
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restricted  to  thirty-nine  of  the  psalms  only  ;  in  these 
it  occurs  seventy-one  times  ;  if,  as  seems  probable, 
it  has  reference  to  the  music,  whether  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, one  would  expect  to  find  it  used  far  more 
frequently,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  psalms.  The 
point  defies  explanation.  Barnes  does  not  think  that 
it  was  specially  intended  as  a  musical  direction,  though 
it  might  often  have  served  as  one.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  has  been  much  disputed,  its  derivation  from 
the  root  meaning  to  "  lift  up  "  would  imply  that  the 
music,  instrumental  rather  than  vocal,  was  to  be 
louder  ;  if  this  is  so,  it  would  indicate  that  the 
instrumental  music  was  to  play  louder;  in  other 
words,  that  the  singing  of  the  psalm  was  to  cease 
temporarily  while  the  instruments  played  an  interlude. 
Others  (e.g.  Kimchi  in  his  commentary,  Ps.  iii,  2) 
think  that  the  "  lifting  up  "  refers  to  the  voices  which 
were  to  be  raised  in  volume  for  the  purpose  of  praise. 
The  former  appears  to  us  as  the  more  probable  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty  on  the  subject. 
Jewish  authorities  differ  as  much  as  Christian  scholars, 
although  the  term  occurs  in  the  synagogal  prayer 
Shemoneh  iEsreh  ("  Eighteen  Benedictions  "),  which, 
in  its  present  form,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  ;  so  that  one  might  have  thought  that 
some  reliable  tradition  would  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  synagogal  authorities  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  are,  therefore,  left  in  the  domain  of 
surmise  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  term. 


Chapter  Five 

THE    MUSIC    OF    THE    ANCIENT    EAST 

The  number  of  musical  directions  contained  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  sufficient  to  show,  quite  apart 
from  other  considerations,  the  importance  of  the 
musical  element  in  the  liturgical  worship  of  the 
Temple.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  examine, 
so  far  as  the  available  evidence  permits,  the  kind  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  which  was  in  vogue  among 
the  Hebrews.  There  is  no  question  here  of  distinguish- 
ing between  secular  and  sacred  music  ;  for  music, 
as  such,  recognises  no  distinction.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  in  an  earlier  essay  that  the  Psalms  formed  part  of 
a  world-literature,  and  that  the  Hebrew  psalm-writers 
may  well  have  been  affected  in  some  particulars  by 
extraneous  influences  ;  this  will  apply  with  greater 
force  in  the  domain  of  music,  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  humanity.  We  need,  therefore,  offer  no 
apology  if  we  begin  by  seeking  some  evidence  of  a 
general  kind  from  sources  outside  the  Old  Testament. 

I.    Music  among  the  Ancient  Egyptians 

The  cultural  influence  of  Egypt  on  the  Hebrews 
has  been  so  abundantly  illustrated  by  archaeological 
research  that  it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  the  sphere  of  music  they  learned  something  from 
their  more  cultured  neighbours. 

The  Egyptians,  it  is  said  on  the  evidence  of  Plato, 
maintained  that  their  most  holy  melodies  originated 
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with  Isis  1  ;  the  tradition  is  important  as  implying 
that  the  melodies  in  question  were  extremely  ancient. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  among 
uncultured  peoples,  too,  melodies  have  been  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial.  The  tenacity  of  a 
melody,  especially  when  adapted  to  sacred  use,  is  very 
great  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  originally 
melodies  were  very  short,  and  therefore  the  more 
easily  retained.  In  the  course  of  ages  a  melody  may 
well  undergo  extension  and  modification  ;  but  the 
essence  of  the  original  melody  is  still  there.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  impossible  that  some  of  the  most 
ancient  synagogal  melodies  had  already  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  been  handed  down  for  ages.  That 
would  merely  be  in  accordance  with  what  had  been 
the  case  among  the  Egyptians.  Further,  Herodotus, 
in  writing  about  the  music  of  the  Egyptians,  says  : 
"  They  have,  among,  other  strange  pieces,  a  song 
which  is  sung  in  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere, 
but  which  goes  by  a  different  name  in  each  race. 
It  is  similar  to  that  which  the  Greeks  sing  under  the 
name  of  Linos.  I  marvel  concerning  many  things  in 
Egypt,  and  I  also  wonder  how  it  was  that  they  got 
hold  of  the  song  of  Linos  ;  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  from  time 
immemorial.  Linos  is  called  Maneros  in  the  Egyptian 
language  and  was,  as  they  tell,  the  only  son  of  the 
first  king  of  Egypt,2  and  his  early  death  was  mourned 
in  dirges.  This  is  said  to  be  their  first  and  only  song."  3 

1  Ambros,  Geschichte  der  Musik  :  Die  Musik  der  Culturvolker  des 
Orients,  p.  347  (1887). 

2  i.e.  Menes,  not  a  god,  according  to  Wiedemann.    The  mourning 
for  Linos  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  Iliad  xviii,  570. 

3  Herodotus  ii,  79  ;   see  also  Wiedemann,  Herodotos'  Zzoeites  Buch, 
pp.  333  ff.  (1890). 
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How  Herodotus  came  to  make  this  last  statement  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  it  is  obviously  erroneous.  The 
name  Linos,  or  Linus,  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Ailinus,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  the  ejaculation 
Ai  lanu,  meaning  "  Woe  to  us  ",  the  opening  words 
of  the  dirge,  which  the  Phoenicians  uttered  when 
they  mourned  for  their  god  Adon,  equivalent  to  Adonis. 
Herodotus  is,  therefore,  really  referring  to  the  mourning 
for  Adonis  when  he  speaks  of  the  Linos-dirge.  This 
ceremony,  as  is  well  known,  was  celebrated  in  Baby- 
lonia, Syria,  Phrygia,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  ; 
the  god  was  known  under  the  various  names  of 
Tammuz,  Attis,  Adonis,  Osiris;  it  is  referred  to 
several  times  in  the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  xi,  40  ; 
Isa.  xvii,  10,  11  ;  Ezek.  viii,  14  ;  Zech.  xii,  10)  ; 
so  that  throughout  their  history  there  were  those 
among  the  Israelites  who  were  at  one  with  alien 
races  in  singing  the  dirge,  the  melody  of  which  was 
presumably  more  or  less  the  same  wherever  sung.1 

While  we  have  no  musical  records  of  ancient 
Egyptian  music  of  the  kind  that  we  have  of  Greek 
music,2  the  words  of  various  songs  on  the  monuments 
and  in  tombs  have  been  discovered  ;  a  very  ancient 
one  runs  : — 

"  Thresh  for  yourselves,  thresh  for  yourselves, 
Ye  oxen,  thresh  for  yourselves. 
Thresh  straw  for  yourselves  for  food, 
Thresh   corn   for   your   owners, 
Take  no  rest,  the  day  is  cool." 

Such  songs,  sung  during  labour  of  every  kind,  in 
the  fields,  in  the  vineyards,  while  rowing,    or  while 

1  For  the  meaning  of  this  ritual,  see  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough  : 
Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  i,  3  ff.  (1927). 

2  See  Torr  in  the  Introductory  Volume  of  the  Oxford  History  of 
Music,  pp.   2  ff.  (1929). 
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drawing  water,  etc.,  were,  as  at  the  present  day, 
customary.1  Judging,  as  we  justly  may,  by  the  songs 
of  this  kind  sung  to-day,  they  consisted  of  a  very  few 
notes  which  were  sung  over  and  over  again,  the 
rhythm  being  set  by  the  particular  work  engaged  in 
at  the  time.  What  Lane  says  of  the  modern  Egyptians 
may  be  postulated  of  ancient  times  as  well  :  "  The 
natural  liking  of  the  Egyptian  for  music  is  shown 
by  their  habit  of  regulating  their  motions,  and  relieving 
the  dullness  of  their  occupations,  in  various  labours, 
by  songs  or  chants.  Thus  do  the  boatmen  in  rowing, 
etc.,  the  peasants  in  raising  water,  the  porter  in  carry- 
ing heavy  weights  with  poles  ;  men,  boys,  and  girls, 
in  assisting  builders  by  bringing  bricks,  stones,  and 
mortar,  and  removing  rubbish  ;  so  also  the  sawyers, 
reapers,  and  many  other  labourers."  2  We  are  reminded 
of  the  ancient  song  in  Num.  xxi,  17,  18  : 

"  Then  sang  Israel  this  song, 

'  Spring  up,  O  well ;   sing  ye  unto  it ; 
The  well  which  the  princes  digged, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved, 
With  stave  and  sceptre, 
A  gift  from  the  wild.'  "  3 

An  interesting  fact  regarding  the  ideas  about  music 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  that  they  appear  to 
have  discerned  some  kind  of  connection  between 
nature  and  music,  for,  as  Bosanquet  points  out, 
"  they  perceived  the  distinction  of  the  perfect  intervals 
from  others,  and  regarded  them  as  typical  of  the 
seasons,    spring   bearing   the   proportion   of  a  fourth 

1  Wiedemann,  "  Die  Unterhaltungslitteratur  der  alten  Agypter," 
in  Der  alte  Orient  for  1902,  p.  105. 

2  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians, 
ii,  59  (1895). 

3  Emended  text. 
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to  autumn,  of  a  fifth  to  winter,  and  of  an  octave  to 
summer."  He  says,  further,  "  We  have  Egyptian 
paintings  of  the  period  of  the  fourth  dynasty,1  and 
Greek  sculptures  of  players  on  pipes  of  different 
lengths  which  must  have  produced  notes  of  different 
pitches  ;  and  sometimes  the  same  party  plays  on 
string  instruments  with  necks  whereon  two  strings, 
differently  stopped  and  yet  sounded  together,  would 
have  yielded  a  combination  of  different  notes  ;  and 
this,  though  a  speechless,  is  a  strong  evidence  that 
the  musicians  so  represented  made  at  least  a  forecast 
of  modern  harmony." 2  Egypt  was  the  country 
which  originally  gave  the  Greeks  their  music  ;  and 
it  was  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Greeks  imported 
a  stringed  instrument  which  had  a  bridge  "  placed 
under  the  strings,  so  that  one-third  of  the  entire 
length  was  on  one  side,  and  two-thirds  on  the  other  ; 
the  shorter  division  when  sounded  was,  of  course, 
an  octave  higher  than  the  longer  ;  this  was  used  by 
Anacreon  (middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.)  to 
accompany  his  singing  ;  it  was  called  a  Magadis 
('doubling  bridge')"-3 

From  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  we  see, 
further,  that  music  must  have  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  We  learn  from  the 
inscriptions  that  musicians  held  high  places  at  the 
Court  ;  dancing  was  accompanied  by  music,  as  one 
would  naturally  expect  ;  music  at  feasts  was  the  rule, 
as  all  the  world  over  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxxii,  4—6,  in  later 
days).     It  is  also  evident  that  during  the  offering  of 

1  About  4777-4493  b.c.   (Flinders   Petrie,   A  History  of  Egypt, 

i>  54  [i923])- 

2  In  the  Encycl.  Brit.,  xvii,  78. 

3  Bosanquet,  ibid. 
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sacrifices  music  was  played.  Music  was  also  necessary 
at  burials,  and  the  mourning  for  the  departed  included 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music.  One  inscription 
gives  a  representation  of  the  ceremony  of  mourning 
for  the  dead  ;  it  takes  place  in  the  chamber  of  the 
dead,  and  harp-players,  singers,  and  dancers  are 
represented.1 

The  music  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  would  thus 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  comparatively  advanced  stage. 
The  possibility  must  be  recognised  that  the  Israelites, 
through  their  contact  with  the  more  highly  cultured 
Egyptians,  learned  something  from  them  in  the 
musical  sphere  ;  if  so,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
in  the  matter  of  musical  instruments  than  in  that  of 
vocal  music,  which  comes  naturally  to  all  races.  The 
illustrations  of  stringed  instruments  on  Egyptian 
inscriptions  show  considerable  variety,  and  may  well 
have  been  the  patterns  upon  which  the  Israelites 
constructed  instruments  which  were  an  improvement 
on  those  hitherto  in  use  among  them.  According  to 
the  tradition,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon  that  the 
contact  between  Israel  and  Egypt  was  particularly 
close  (1  Kings  iii,  1  ;  ix,  16,  24  ;  x,  28),  and  Solomon 
seems  to  have  been  the  type  of  man  who  welcomed 
relations  with  foreigners.  Most  of  what  is  said  about 
his  wise  sayings  and  songs  is  no  doubt  due  to  later 
tradition  ;    but  that  he  was  a  man  of  culture  may  be 

1  See  Rosellini,  Les  Monuments  de  PEgypte  et  de  la  Nubie,  pi.  xciv, 
fig.  2,  pi.  xcvi,  fig.  6  (1831)  ;  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  aus  Aegypten  una 
Aethiopien,  div.  ii,  pi.  52,  53  (1913).  On  Egyptian  musical  instru- 
ments see  Ambros,  op.  cit.,  pp.  346  ;  Forkel,  Allgemeine  Litteratur 
des  Musik,  i,  72  ff".,  99  (1792)  ;  and,  more  especially,  Sachs,  "  Alt- 
agyptische  Musikinstrumente,"  in  Deralte  Orient  for  1920,  who  gives 
illustrations  of  a  large  variety  of  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  percussion,  drum,  tambourine,  etc. 
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granted  :  the  Song  of  Songs  was  attributed  to  him  ; 
and,  though  his  authorship  of  that  collection  of  songs 
is  out  of  the  question,  Hebrew  tradition  is  invariably 
based  on  some  foundation.  The  supposition  may, 
then,  be  hazarded  that  during  Solomon's  reign  a 
development  in  the  musical  sphere  took  place,  and 
that  this  was  mainly  due  to  Egyptian  influence. 

These  are,  it  is  granted,  possibilities  and  supposi- 
tions which  are  incapable  of  proof  ;  but  they  are,  at 
any  rate,  worthy  of  consideration. 

II.     Music  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 

The  existence  of  Babylonian  psalms  spoken  of  above 
shows  the  important  role  music  played  in  ancient 
Mesopotamia  ;  but  as  to  the  kind  of  melodies  and 
modes  of  singing  we  have  practically  no  knowledge  ; 
nor  is  this  to  be  expected,  since,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  ancient  people  before  the  Greeks  inscribed  or 
wrote  down  musical  notes.  One  detail,  however,  of 
the  mode  of  singing  is  referred  to  by  Ambros,  who 
speaks  of  an  inscription  on  which  a  woman  is  depicted 
singing  with  her  hand  at  her  throat  (see  below). 
This  is  characteristically  Oriental,  and  is  constantly 
to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  among  Persian  and  Arab 
women  ;  it  is  done  in  order  to  enable  the  singer  to 
bring  out  a  shrill  and  vibrating  tone.1  The  Assyrians 
taught,  and  doubtless  this  was  handed  down  from 
much  earlier  times,  that  a  different  musical  tone  was 
originally  given  forth  from  each  of  the  seven  planets.2 

Of  the  musical  instruments  used  a  good  deal  of 

1  Ambros,  op.  cit.,  p.  388. 

2  Jeremias,  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alten  Orients,  pp.  502, 
736  (1930). 
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information  is  to  be  gained  from  inscriptions.  Thus, 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  dating  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.,  figures  of 
various  kinds  representing  musicians  were  found  ; 
the  instruments  include  a  double-flute,  lute,  harp, 
tambourine,  and  others.1  From  the  sculptures  which 
adorned  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  (704—681  b.c.) 
we  learn  that  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
contributed  to  the  glorification  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
While  secular  music  belonged  to  all  classes,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  worship  it  played  an  indispensable 
part,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  on  various  inscrip- 
tions, where  there  are  representations  of  sacrifices 
being  accompanied  by  instrumental  music. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  an  inscription  from 
the  palace  of  Ashur-bani-pal  (668—626  B.C.),  which 
records,  among  other  things,  that  the  Assyrian  king 
took  captive  from  "  Hezekiah,  the  Jew,  who  had  not 
submitted  to  my  yoke  ...  all  manner  of  valuables  in 
plenty,  and  his  daughters,  and  the  women  of  the  palace, 
and  male  and  female  musicians  "  2  ;  these  latter  words 
witness  to  the  existence  of  singers  and  instrumentalists 
in  Jerusalem  in  pre-exilic  times,  a  fact  that  has  a 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  Temple  music  in 
those  times.  On  another  inscription  of  Ashur-bani-pal 
there  is  a  remarkably  interesting  bas-relief  on  which 
are  depicted  men,  women,  and  children  in  solemn 
procession  all  playing  instruments  ;  five  men  lead  the 
procession,  three  with  harps,  one  with  a  double- 
flute,  and  one  with  a  cymbal  ;  three  of  them  have  their 

1  Koldewey,  The  Excavations  at  Babylon,  pp.  283  f.  (191 4). 

2  From  the  "  Taylor  Prism  "  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  reference 
to  Hezekiah  comes  at  the  end  of  one  of  Sennacherib's  inscriptions ; 
see,  for  the  whole,  Winckler,  Keilinschriftliches  Textbuch  zum  Alten 
Testament,  pp.  43-6  (1909). 
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feet  raised  in  dance  ;  then  there  follow  six  women, 
four  with  harps,  one  with  a  double-flute,  and  one 
with  a  drum  ;  the  harps  of  the  players  have  at  least 
sixteen  strings.  The  instrumentalists  are  followed 
by  six  singing  women  and  nine  children,  the  latter 
clapping  their  hands,  no  doubt  in  rhythmic  beats  ; 
one  of  the  women  singers  has  her  hand  at  her  throat, 
as  referred  to  above.1  One  other  matter  of  interest 
may  be  added,  for  it  illustrates  a  custom  often  referred 
to,  namely  music  and  singing  in  mourning  for  the 
dead  ;  thus,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  at  the  funeral 
of  an  Assyrian  king  women  wailed  in  dirge  as  soon  as 
the  mourners  assembled  ;  elsewhere  it  is  said  that 
"  the  wives  (of  the  deceased)  mourned,  and  the  friends 
made  response  "  (cf.  Jer.  xlviii,  36—8  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxv,  25  ;    2  Mace,  iii,  19  ff.  ;    Mark  v,  38). 

These  few  details  will  give  some  little  insight  into 
the  music  of  the  Semites  in  the  ancient  East  in  general, 
and,  so  far,  they  throw  indirect  light  on  that  of  the 
Hebrews  in  particular.  It  is  especially  the  repre- 
sentation of  musical  instruments  that  is  important 
because  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  so  far  as  the  Israelites 
are  concerned.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  musical  instruments  of  which 
the  latter  made  use,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  were 
similar  to  those  which  we  find  depicted  on  the 
monuments. 

III.     Music  among  the  Arabs 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  this  subject,  which 
is   of   particular   interest    in    the   present    connexion, 

1  This  bas-relief  has  been  frequently  reproduced ;  see,  e.g..  Jeremias, 
op.  cit.,  p.  639. 
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for  the  Arabs  have  in  so  many  respects  retained  customs 
and  manners  which  go  back  to  a  high  antiquity 1  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  sphere  of  music  ancient 
practice  has  been  retained  among  the  desert  tribes  of 
Arabia.  It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  Arabia 
was  the  cradle  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples  ;  it  was 
from  there  that  the  original  Semites  emerged  and 
spread  over  more  civilised  lands,  which  they  conquered 
by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers.  Thence  emerged,  too, 
successive  waves  of  humanity  for  millenniums,  revivi- 
fying anew,  from  the  Semitic  stem,  their  degenerate 
forerunners.  Even  to-day  Arabia  is  the  land  where 
Semiticism  in  its  purest  form  is  to  be  found.2  It  is, 
therefore,  well  worth  devoting  a  few  words  to  the 
music  of  these  ancient  people.  The  innate  musical 
genius  among  them  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment which  music  as  a  science  underwent  during  the 
Middle  Ages  among  some  classes  of  Arabs  :  this  is 
seen,  apart  from  other  indications,  in  the  fact  that 
the  medieval  Arabs  employed  musical  notation,  and 
in  some  of  the  more  modern  Arabic  music  a  heptatonic 
scale  is  used.  "  Arabian  theorists,"  says  Myers, 
"  included  quarter-tones  in  the  scales  which  they 
constructed,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  in  Syria  a 
scale  occurs  consisting  of  equally  tempered  quarter- 
tones.  The  various  quarter-  and  third-tone  scales 
described  by  Arabian  and  other  writers  are  probably 
always  general  scales  ;  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  particular 
or  instrumental  scales.  When  quarter-tone  intervals 
occur  in  any  piece  of  Arabic  music,  the  notes  con- 
cerned  are   only   grace   notes,   or   play  an   otherwise 

1  See,  e.g.,  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  332  (1889). 

2  See  Otto  Weber,  "  Arabien  vor  dem  Islam,"  in  Der  Alte  Orient 
for  1910,  p.  7. 
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unimportant  part  in  the  melody."1  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
then,  that  among  the  Arabs,  two  musical  stages  are 
to  be  discerned — an  advanced  and  a  primitive  one. 
It  is  only  with  the  latter  that  we  are  here  concerned, 
though  the  former  was  worth  mentioning  if  only  to 
show  the  love  and  genius  which  the  Arabs  had,  and 
have,  for  music  ;  it  was  not  without  some  reason  that 
the  ancient  world  connected  the  invention  of  music 
with  these  ancient  people. 

In  the  early  type  of  the  music  of  the  Arabs  it  is 
rarely  that  the  compass  of  notes  in  a  melody  reaches 
five  ;  that  is  evidently  a  trace  of  the  most  ancient 
times.  Another  point  of  interest,  though  it  is  one 
which  we  should  in  any  case  expect,  is  that  harmony 
was  unknown  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  that  this 
is  also  the  case  among  modern  Arabs.  We  are  told 
that,  in  similar  ways,  when  Egyptian  or  Turkish 
military  bands  play  their  own  Oriental  tunes,  all  the 
instruments  play  in  unison.2 

It  will  give  us  some  insight  into  the  music  of  the 
Arabs,  and  (by  the  way)  into  the  effect  it  has  upon 
European  listeners,  if  we  quote  from  the  impressions 
of  the  three  well-known  travellers,  Neibuhr,  Lane, 
and  Thomson.  The  first  speaks  of  the  love  that  all 
Arabs  have  for  music,  and  how  widely  it  is  practised  ; 
he  says  that  for  every  respectable  Turk  and  Arab  it 
would  be  considered  a  great  lack  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand music  and  dancing.  When  he  says,  further, 
that  "  neither  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  India  was  I  able  to 
discover  that  they  understood  how  to  put  a  melody 

1  "  The  Ethnological  Study  of  Music,"  in  Anthropological  Essays, 
p.  235  (1907). 

2  See  Benzinger,  art.  "  Musik  ",  in  Hauck's  Realencyklopddie  fiir 
Protestantische  Theologie  und  K  ire  he. 
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on  paper  ",  it  is  evident  that  he  is  giving  an  account 
of  the  music  of  the  people,  i.e.  of  the  primitive, 
traditional  kind  of  music  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
in  the  developed  knowledge  of  music  both  among 
Indians  and  Arabs,  there  has,  for  long,  been  a  system 
of  notation.1  It  is,  again,  in  all  probability,  traditional 
melody  which  is  referred  to  when  he  says  :  "I  have 
often  heard  sheikhs  sing  a  passage  out  of  the  Koran 
which  I  liked  well  on  account  of  the  natural  kind  of 
music,  for  they  never  forced  their  voices  in  the  effort 
to  sing  too  high  "  ;  that  points  to  a  limited  range  of 
notes  which  is  characteristic  of  primitive  melodies. 
He  tells,  further,  of  how  he  heard  some  sailors  singing 
their  love-songs,  and  says  :  "  The  melodies  of  all 
their  songs  were  different  ;  one  of  the  singers,  who 
took  the  part  of  leader,  sang  one  line,  then  the  others 
repeated  the  same  line  and  the  same  melody  three, 
four,  or  five  tones  lower  ;  this  was  done  line  by  line 
to  the  end  of  the  song  ;  they  kept  time  by  clapping 
their  hands  as  they  had  no  drum."  That  this  must 
have  represented  a  later  stage  of  musical  development 
than  that  of  the  sheikhs  just  mentioned  is  likely  enough ; 
sailors  would  during  their  voyages  have  become  familiar 
with  melodies  and  modes  of  singing  different  from 
their  native  music.  In  writing  of  Oriental  music 
generally  he  says  ;  "  The  melodies  of  all  Orientals 
are  solemn  and  simple  .  .  .  when  several  instruments 
and  voices  play  or  sing  together,  it  is  always  in  unison."  2 
Lane,  writing  about  the  music  of  the  Arabs,  says  : 
"  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Arab  system 
of  music  is  the  division  of  tones  into  thirds  .  .  .  these 

1  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

2  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arablen  und  anderen  umliegenden  Landern, 
i,  175  ff.  (1774)- 
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small  and  delicate  gradations  of  sound  give  a  peculiar 
softness  to  the  performances  of  Arab  musicians,  which 
are  generally  of  a  plaintive  character."  1  Like  Niebuhr, 
he  evidently  found  the  music  of  the  Arabs  not  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear.  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  differently  ;  in  speaking  of  the  public  music 
he  had  heard  in  Damascus,  he  says  :  "  The  music  was 
excruciating,  and  the  singing  the  most  outrageous 
concert  of  harsh,  nasal  sounds  I  ever  heard.  The  same 
nasal  twang  and  grating  gutturals  is  heard  in  all  the 
singing  of  every  denomination  throughout  the  East. 
The  Orientals  know  nothing  of  harmony,  and  cannot 
appreciate  it  when  heard  ;  but  they  are  often  spell- 
bound and  wrought  up  to  transports  of  ecstasy  by 
that  very  music  which  has  tortured  your  nerves, 
I  have  rarely  known  song  to  be  more  truly  effective 
than  among  those  stolid  children  of  the  East,  especially 
in  such  places  of  public  resort.  Seated  on  a  raised 
platform  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-shop,  half  a  dozen 
performers  discourse  strange  music  from  curious 
instruments,  interspersed  occasionally  with  wild  bursts 
of  song,  which  seem  to  electrify  the  smoking,  coffee- 
sipping,  company.  They  usually  have  a  violin,  two 
or  three  kinds  of  flutes,  a  tambourine,  kettle-drums, 
and  a  derbekkeh.  One  man  plays  a  large  harp,  lying 
upon  his  lap,  called  a  kdnun,  and  an  expert  performer 
often  makes  very  agreeable  music  with  it.  .  .  .  There 
are  also  players  on  the  guitar,  or  kamanjek,  and  one 
of  them  has  a  very  large  instrument  of  that  kind, 
over  whose  few  chords  his  nimble  fingers  sweep  at 
times  like  magic."  2     This  is  an  interesting  account, 

1  Op.  cit.,  ii,  60. 

2  The  Land  and  the  Book  :  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  beyond  Jordan, 
pp.  392  f.  (1886). 
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but  it  is  obviously  modern  Oriental  music  that  is 
described  ;  it  illustrates,  however,  the  truth  of  what 
was  said  above  about  the  two  types  of  music  among 
the  Arabs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them  when  one  remembers  the  prime  characteristics 
of  the  earlier  type.  But  it  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  that 
in  some  respects  the  primitive  is  mixed  up  at  times 
with  the  more  developed  ;  for  example,  the  old- 
world  derbekkeh  (practically  a  tom-tom)  with  the 
chord-producing  kamanjeh.  This  must  ultimately 
result  in  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  early  type  of 
music  ;  in  this  connection  Myers  sounds  an  ominous 
warning  :  "  There  is  hardly  any  other  branch  of 
ethnology  where  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  opportunities  for  research  are  so  rapidly 
vanishing  beyond  recall,  as  the  study  of  comparative 
music.  The  borrowing  and  adulteration  of  music 
proceeds  apace.  When  tribes,  formerly  hostile, 
become  pacified,  fresh  routes  are  opened  up  for  the 
mutual  exchange  and  contamination  of  different  styles 
of  primitive  music.  When  sacred  and  profane  European 
tunes  are  introduced  by  missionary  or  trader,  unpolluted 
aboriginal  music  soon  has  a  precarious  existence.  We 
have  evidence  of  these  conditions  in  the  influence  of 
Arabic  or  Portuguese  tunes  introduced  into  Africa, 
and  in  the  spread  of  favourite  native  airs  throughout 
North  America  and  throughout  Australia."  1 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  attention  again 
to  the  music  of  the  ancient  Arabs  in  discussing  music 
among  the  Israelites. 

The  above  data  offer  little  more  than  a  glimpse 
into    the    subjects    concerned  ;       it    is,    nevertheless, 
possible  and  permissible  to  draw    some   conclusions 
1  Op.  tit.,  p.  236. 
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from  them  regarding  music  and  song,  particularly 
instrumental  music,  among  the  Israelites.  This 
must  be  our  next  task  ;  but  before  undertaking  this 
we  may  be  permitted  to  give  another  quotation  from 
Myers'  fascinating  and  instructive  essay,  especially 
as  it  is  not  easily  procurable  for  the  ordinary  reader  : 
"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  regard  for  regular  rhythm, 
harmony,  and  tonality,  and  the  principle  of  equal 
temperament,  are  responsible  for  the  attitude  of 
European  civilisation  towards  music  generally.  No 
sooner  do  we  hear  a  piece  of  primitive  or  advanced 
music  than  we  endeavour  to  interpret  it  in  terms  with 
which  custom  has  long  familiarised  us.  Absolutely 
without  reflection  we  read  into  the  music  regular 
accents,  we  arrange  it  in  bars,  we  declare  it  to  be  in 
such  and  such  a  key,  and  to  be  in  the  major  or  minor 
scale,  we  identify  its  intervals  with  those  of  our  own 
to  which  they  most  nearly  correspond.  We  forget 
that  the  complexities  of  rhythm  may  far  exceed  what 
we  are  accustomed  to,  and  that  primitive  music  knows 
little  of  tonality,  and  nothing  of  major  or  minor 
scale."  x  These  are  important  remarks  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  thinking  of  the  music  of 
ancient  peoples. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  249. 


Chapter  Six 
MUSIC    AMONG    THE    ISRAELITES 

I.     The  earliest  Music  among  the  Israelites 

From  the  data  gathered  concerning  the  music  of 
the  Egyptians  and  that  of  the  Semites,  we  are  justified 
in  forming  some  conclusions  about  the  music  of  the 
Israelites.  Apart  from  what  is  said  about  musical 
instruments,  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  but  little 
information  on  the  subject  of  music,  such  as  the 
manner  of  singing,  the  kind  of  melodies,  their  structure 
and  compass,  etc.  ;  and  yet  it  is  clear  enough  that 
music  played  a  great  part  in  ordinary  life,  and  especially 
in  worship,  among  the  Israelites.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  for  our  informa- 
tion on  the  analogy  of  the  music  of  other  peoples  ; 
this  applies  with  special  force  to  the  musical  instru- 
ments employed,  for  we  have  no  pictures  of  these  as 
used  among  the  Israelites,  while  they  are  fairly 
abundant  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  as 
we  have  seen.  But  in  some  other  respects,  too,  certain 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  what  is  known  about 
the  music  of  other  races,  and  applied  to  the  Israelites. 

In  the  music  of  peoples  in  an  undeveloped  stage  of 
culture  there  are  some  general  characteristics  which 
are  invariably  manifested  ;  since  these  appear  among 
peoples  all  the  world  over,  the  inference  is  justified 
that  the  earliest  form  of  music  among  the  Israelites 
was  similar  in  these  fundamental  characteristics  to 
that  of  other  races  in  a  corresponding  stage  of  civilisa- 
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tion.  For  example,  we  know  something  about  the 
music  of  peoples  who  have  been,  others  who  still  are, 
in  the  nomadic  stage,  or  in  a  stage  which  is  culturally 
on  a  level  with  it  ;  on  the  analogy  of  what  we  know 
of  the  music  of  these  peoples  we  may  justly  draw 
inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  music  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  nomadic  stage,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  these  funda- 
mental characteristics  are  concerned.  First  and  fore- 
most among  these  is  the  predominance  of  the  rhyth- 
mical element  ;  just  as  in  the  dance,  which  is  in- 
separable from  music,  rhythm  takes  the  first  place. 
Singing  was  originally,  above  all  things,  rhythmical 
declamation.  We  have  already  said  something  about 
the  music  of  the  Arabs  ;  a  further  reference  to  this, 
especially  to  its  rhythmic  element,  is  called  for  here 
since  the  Arabs  of  Arabia  and  in  parts  of  Syria  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  nomadic  stage,  and 
their  music  is  of  a  primitive  kind  ;  and  all  authorities 
are  agreed  that  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  to-day  are  in  all 
essentials  what  they  have  been  for  millenniums. 
Benzinger  holds,  without  doubt  rightly,  that  speaking 
generally,  we  must  picture  ancient  Hebrew  music  to 
ourselves  as  corresponding  largely  to  that  of  the 
modern  Arabs.  "  It  would,"  he  says,  "  be  a  grievous 
error  to  despise  this  latter,  because  it  does  not  appeal 
to  our  ears,  i.e.  because  our  ears  are  not  accustomed 
to  it,  and  because  it  knows  nothing  of  harmony. 
With  the  same  right  the  Orientals  might  regard  our 
beautiful  harmonious  music  as  a  dreadful  noise." 
He  goes  on  to  insist  that  in  Arab  music  rhythmical 
accentuation  is  its  most  important  element  ;  "  for 
the  proper  estimation  of  both  ancient  Hebrew  and 
modern  Oriental  music  (and  the  same  applies,  of  course, 
to  that  of  the  nomadic  Arab),  one  must,  above  all, 
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realise  that  with  both,  rhythm  plays  an  exceedingly 
important  role  at  the  cost  of  melody."  x  The  rhyth- 
mical element  is  still  the  dominant  one  in  Arab  folk- 
songs which  are  sung  at  the  present  day  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  folk-songs,  at  any  rate 
in  their  musical  structure,  go  back  to  a  great  antiquity. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  early  forms  of  song  two 
accompanying  actions  usually  assisted  in  making  the 
rhythm,  namely,  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  tambourine, 
and  a  regular  dance-step  ;  it  is  interesting  to  find, 
therefore,  that,  in  what  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
an  echo  of  the  kind  of  music  which  obtained  among 
the  Hebrews  while  still  in  the  nomadic  stage,  these 
two  accompanying  actions  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  song.  In  Exod.  xv,  20  we  read  :  "  And  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand  ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels,  and  with  dances.  And  Miriam  answered 
them  : — 

"  Sing  to  Yahweh,  for  highly  exalted  is  he, 
Horse  and  rider  he  threw  into  the  sea." 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "  timbrel  "  is  toph  (see 
further  below),  probably  the  most  primitive  musical 
instrument  among  the  Hebrews  ;  it  was  "  simply 
a  ring  of  wood  or  metal,  covered  with  a  tightly  drawn 
skin,  occasionally  provided  with  small  pieces  of  metal 
hung  round  the  rim,  exactly  like  those  of  the  modern 
tambourine,  of  which  the  toph  was  the  prototype. 
The  instrument  was  held  up  in  one  hand  and  struck 
with  the  other  ".2  It  was,  thus,  used  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  as  among  the  nomadic  Arabs  and  numbers 

1  Art.  "  Musik,"  in   Hauck's  Realencyklopadie  fiir  Protestanische 
Theologie  und  K  ire  he. 

2  Prince,  in  the  Encycl.  Bibl.,  iii,  3226. 
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of  other  peoples  in  a  more  or  less  similar  stage  of 
culture.  But  where  rhythmical  accentuation  plays 
this  dominating  part  in  musical  performance,  two 
things  seem  inevitably  to  result,  at  any  rate  in  the 
earliest  stages  :  melody  takes  a  very  subordinate 
place,  and  harmony  is  non-existent,  excepting  in  its 
most  elementary  form  when  men's  voices  sing,  or 
instruments  play,  an  octave  lower  *  ;  indeed,  melody, 
in  the  music  of  the  early  Hebrews,  may  be  described 
as  a  kind  of  declamatory  recitative,  as  among  the  Arabs. 
Again,  when  so  little  importance  is  attached  to  melody 
its  compass  would  be  very  limited  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  would  consist  of  a  very  few  notes  and  of  small 
intervals  ;  in  all  probability  early  Hebrew  melodies 
consisted  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  notes.  More- 
over, with  this  relative  unconcern  for  melody,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  number  of  tunes  was  small,  and 
that  one  melody  would  serve  for  different  sets  of 
words.  From  the  analogy  of  the  music  of  other 
peoples  we  may  assume  that  early  Hebrew  melodies 
were  very  short,  consisting  probably  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three  bars  ;  from  this  it  follows  that  a 
melody  was  repeated  again  and  again  in  singing  a 
song. 

There  is  one  more  element  in  the  music  of  the  Arabs 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  seeking  to 
gain  some  insight  into  the  character  of  early  Hebrew 
music.  We  give,  in  substance,  the  words  of  Benzinger, 
and  the  judgment  of  most  travellers  is  the  same 
concerning  the  music  of  the  Arabs  :  in  the  first  place, 
all  tones  are  played  and  sung  "  out  of  tune  ",  according 

1  This  is  not  singing  in  unison  ;  to  sing  or  play  in  unison  the  two 
parts  must  sing  or  play  the  same  note  together  ;  if  one  part  is  sung  an 
octave  lower,  it  is  not  unison,  but  harmony  in  its  simplest  form. 
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to  our  judgment  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  playing 
and  singing  out  of  tune  is  not  due  to  what  we  should 
call  a  "  bad  ear  ",  because  their  mode  of  playing 
and  singing  is  "  constant  "  ;  and  they  maintain, 
moreover,  that  Europeans  play  and  sing  out  of  tune. 
Secondly,  their  intervals,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
are  different  from  ours,  which  they  regard  as  unmusical ; 
their  intervals  are  smaller,  and  consequently  more  in 
number.  This  has  not  arisen  in  Christian  times  : 
it  is  ancient  ;  and  one  may  say  with  certainty  that 
the  same  was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews. 

We  have  dealt  so  far  with  what  may  well  have  been 
the  character  of  Hebrew  music  in  its  earliest  form. 
That  developments  took  place  during  the  period  of 
the  early  monarchy,  probably  owing  to  Egyptian 
influence,  and  later  in  post-exilic  times,  and  during 
the  Greek  period,  will  not  be  doubted  ;  but  this 
will  best  be  illustrated  by  devoting  some  attention  to 
the  subject  of  musical  instruments  in  use  among  the 
Israelites  of  which  we  have  direct  mention  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Other  indications  about  their  music, 
occurring  there,  will  also  be  dealt  with. 

II.     Instrumental  Musk  among  the  Israelites 

Generally  speaking,  instrumental  music  among  the 
Israelites  was  employed  more  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  singing  than  for  what  we  should  call 
orchestral  performances  ;  if,  however,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Selah,  given  above,  is  correct,1  there 
would  have  been  occasions  during  the  liturgical  worship 
in  the  Temple  on  which  the  instruments  played  alone. 
The  rare  references  to  secular  music  occurring  in  the 
Old  Testament  suggests  that  instrumental  music  was 
1  See  above,  p.  90, 
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primarily  an  accompaniment  to  song  ;  e.g.  Am.  vi,  5  : 
"...  that  sing  idle  songs  to  the  sound  of  the  viol." 
This  instrumental  accompaniment  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  elaborate,  so  that  ultimately  it  assumed 
a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  Temple  worship  ; 
this  applies  especially  to  its  use  during  the  singing 
of  the  psalms.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to 
discuss  in  some  detail  the  various  instruments  of 
music  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

Instruments  of  percussion. — These  represent  the  most 
primitive  type  of  musical  instruments  ;  and  the 
earliest  form  of  them,  already  referred  to,  was  the 
tophy  "  drum,"  or  perhaps  more  accurately  "  tam- 
bourine "  because  on  all  its  representations  on  the 
monuments  it  is  struck  with  the  hand.  It  is  mentioned 
in  early  and  late  books  ;  Exod.  xv,  20  has  already 
been  referred  to  ;  see  also  Judg.  xi,  34  ;  2  Sam.  vi,  5; 
Isa.  v,  12  ;  xxx,  32,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  used, 
according  to  1  Sam.  x,  5,  together  with  other  instru- 
ments, to  produce  a  state  of  ecstasy  among  the  roving 
prophets.  Its  use  in  the  Temple  worship  is  spoken 
of  in  Ps.  lxviii,  2$  (Hebr.  26),  where,  however,  the 
verb  occurs  ;  it  is  said  to  be  played  by  maidens  ;  see 
further  in  Pss.  lxxxi,  2  (Hebr.  3);  cxlix,  3;  cl,  4. 
It  is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  other 
instruments,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Exod.  xv,  20 
and  Judg.  xi,  34,  and  its  purpose  was  evidently  to 
emphasise  the  rhythm. 

Next  we  have  the  instrument  called  Zelzelim  ;  this 
(the  word  is  plural  in  form)  is  described  by  Josephus 
as  being  two  large  metal  plates  which  were  struck 
together,1  thus  equivalent  to  cymbals,  used,  again,  for 

1  Antiq.,  vii,  306  ;   cf.  I  Chron.  xv,  19 ;   xvi,  5. 
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rhythmic  purposes.  Their  being  made  of  metal  shows 
that  they  belong  to  later  times  ;  they  are  mentioned 
only  in  late  passages.  Whether  in  earlier  days  they 
were  made  of  wood  cannot  be  said  as  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this  ;  on  some  of  the  ancient  monuments 
a  musician  is  striking  together  what  look  like  two 
pieces  of  wood,  but  they  are  in  the  shape  of  small  sticks. 
The  name  Meziltaim,  which  is  sometimes  mentioned 
together  with  that  just  spoken  of,  is  taken  by  some 
authorities  to  be  identical  with  it  ;  both  come  from  the 
same  Hebrew  root  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
mentioned  together  would  suggest  that  they  were 
different  instruments,  though  they  might  both  serve 
the  same  purpose.  An  instrument  called  Mena  ane  im 
is  referred  to  in  1  Sam.  vi,  5  (its  only  occurrence)  ; 
the  root  from  which  this  word  comes  means  to 
"  shake  ".  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  "  rattle  ",  thus  corresponding  with  the 
Egyptian  sistrum  ;  this  was  common  in  Egypt,  and 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Isis  ; 
in  shape  it  was  "  a  small  metal  frame  with  loose  metal 
bars  carrying  loose  rings,  borne  and  swung  or  shaken 
in  the  hand  ".1  An  instrument  called  Shalishim  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  drum  in  1  Sam. 
xviii,  6,  its  only  occurrence  ;  we  have  reckoned  it 
among  instruments  of  percussion,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  what  kind  of  instrument  is  meant.  Its 
name  implies  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  "  three  " 
things  ;  but  what  these  were  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
fact  that  it  was  used  by  the  women  who  came  to  greet 
David  on  his  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines  shows  that  it  was  in  common  use  among  the 
people,  and  that  therefore,  like  the  drum,  it  must  have 
1  Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.v. 
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been  a  simple  instrument  requiring  no  skill  to  play  ; 
whenever  a  musical  instrument  is  mentioned  as  being 
played  by  women  it  is  always  the  drum.  As  it  was 
evidently  a  somewhat  primitive  instrument,  the 
"  three  "  is  unlikely  to  refer  to  differently  sounding 
tones,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  its  being  a  "  three- 
stringed  instrument  "  (Revised  Version,  margin)  is 
improbable.  The  alternative  rendering  given  there, 
"  triangle,"  is  also  questionable  because  such  an 
instrument  was  unknown  in  antiquity.  The  Trigonon, 
as  Nowack  points  out,  was  a  stringed  instrument  of 
Syrian  origin.1  The  suggestion  may  perhaps  be 
hazarded  that  the  instrument  in  question  was  a  kind 
of  drum  in  which  the  skin  was  drawn  tightly  over 
three  sticks  tied  together  in  triangular  shape  ;  this 
would  be  more  easily  constructed  than  the  circular 
toph.  These  are  all  the  instruments  of  percussion 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Wind  instruments.  One  of  the  most  primitive  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  was  the  S/iophar,  or  "  Ram's-horn  "; 
it  is  the  only  musical  instrument  still  in  use  in  the 
Synagogue,  and  the  expert  can  make  a  prodigious 
noise  with  it.  It  is  not  often  mentioned  in  connection 
with  sacred  music,  excepting  in  later  times  ;  it  was 
used  more  as  a  signal  of  alarm,  e.g.  in  Judg.  iii,  27  ; 
1  Sam.  xiii,  3  ;  Isa.  xviii,  3,  to  call  the  warriors 
together  ;  or  to  sound  the  attack,  Job  xxxix,  24,  25  ; 
or  else  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger,  Am.  iii, 
6;  Hos.  v,  8;  Jer.  vi,  1;  Ezek.  xxxiii,  3.  According 
to  2  Sam.  xv,  10  and  elsewhere,  it  was  sounded  in 
order  to  announce  the  reign  of  a  new  king.  Although 
occurring  for  the  most  part  alone,  the  full  form  of  the 
term  is  shophar  ha-yobel,  lit.  "  the  horn  of  the  ram  ", 
1  Lehrbuch  der  Hebrahchen  Archaologie,  i,  273  (1894). 
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so  in  Josh,  vi,  4,  and  sometimes  yobel,  "  ram,"  stands 
alone  with  the  same  sense  (Exod.  xix,  13  ;  Lev.  xxv, 
1 3 ;  xxvii,  1 8  ;  Num.  xxxvi,  4).  As  used  in  the 
Temple  worship  shdphar  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  xlvii,  5 
(Hebr.   6)  :— 

"  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,         Yahweh  with  the  sound  of  the 
shophar." 

So,  too,  in  Ps.  lxxxi,  3  (Hebr.  4)  : — 

"  Sound  the  shdphar  at  the  New  Moon,         At  the  Full  Moon  on 
the  day  of  our  feast 1  "  ; 

see  also  Pss.  xcviii,  6 ;  cl,  3.  Synonymous  with  shdphar 
would  seem  to  be  keren>  "  horn  "  ;  in  this  case,  too, 
the  full  form  is  keren  ha-yobel  (Josh,  vi,  $).  Four  verbs 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  blowing  of  the  horn  in 
order  to  express  the  different  ways  in  which  it  had  to 
be  sounded.  The  most  usual  is  simply  to  "  sound  (a 
blast)  "  ;  another  verb  expresses  a  long  drawn-out  tone 
(Josh,  vi,  5)  ;  once  there  is  the  "  lifting  up  "  of  the 
horn  (1  Chron.  xxv,  $)  ;  and  in  Lev.  xxv,  9  a  verb  is 
used  denoting  that  the  sound  of  it  is  to  be  far-reaching  : 
"  Then  shalt  thou  send  abroad  a  loud  shdphar." 

Another  instrument  was  the  chazdzerah,  "  clarion." 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  early  times  this  was 
merely  another  name  for  shdphar  (cf.  Hos.  v,  8)  ; 
what  is  certain  is  that  in  post-exilic  times  the  two  were 
different  instruments  (see  Ps.  xcviii,  6)  ;  the  shdphar 
remained,  as  of  old,  the  ram's-horn,  while  the 
chazdzerah  was  made  of  metal,  brass,  or  silver,  and 
was  used  by  the  priests  exclusively.    Josephus  describes 

1  The  first  day  of  the  month  was  called  the  New  Moon  ;  the  Full 
Moon  was  on  the  fourteenth  day ;  the  two  seem  to  be  identified  here, 
so  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  text ;  see  Hans 
Schmidt,  op.  til.,  p.  1  54. 
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it  thus  :  "  In  length  it  was  little  less  than  a  cubit.  It 
was  composed  of  a  narrow  tube,  somewhat  thicker  than 
a  flute,  but  with  so  much  breadth  as  was  sufficient  for 
admission  of  the  breath  of  a  man's  mouth  ;  it  ended 
in  the  form  of  a  bell,  like  common  trumpets  "  ;  he  says 
also  that  it  was  made  of  silver.1 

In  the  Psalms  it  is  mentioned  once  only,  in  xcviii,  6  : 

"  With  clarions  and  the  sound  of  the  shophar.         Make  a  joyful 
noise  before  the  King,  Yahweh." 

Another  instrument  which,  like  the  shophar, 
belonged  to  very  early  times,  was  the  Cha/i/,  "  pipe," 
or  "  flute  ",  lit.  "  reed  "  ;  as  among  the  Arabs,  it  was 
a  very  favourite  instrument.  Originally  it  had  only 
one  note  ;  later,  holes  were  bored  in  it,  thus  giving 
several  notes.  As  the  word  implies,  its  earliest  form 
was  a  reed  ;  later  it  was  made  of  wood,  and  later  still 
of  metal  or  ivory.  Flutes  are  never  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Temple  worship  (unless  we  are  to 
understand  Isa.  xxx,  29  in  this  sense)  ;  in  the  title  of 
Ps.  v  the  direction  'el-Nechiloth  (the  form  of  the  word 
is  plural)  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  mean  that  the 
singing  of  the  psalm  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
playing  of  flutes  ;  that  this  is  an  error  the  renderings 
of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  show.  Mowinckel, 
with  a  slight  emendation,  takes  it  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  title  of  Pss.  liii,  lxxxviii  :  "  Concerning  sickness  " 
(see  above,  p.  85).  It  certainly  cannot  refer  to  musical 
instruments. 

An  instrument  called  lUgab  is  mentioned  several 
times  ;  it  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  instrument 
inasmuch  as  tradition  assigned  its  origin  to  the  mythical 
Jubal,  who  was  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 

1  Anttq.t  iii,  291. 
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harp  and  'ugab"  (Gen.  iv,  21)  ;  that  it  was  not  a 
stringed  instrument  (so  the  Septuagint)  is  clear  from 
this  passage,  see  also  Job  xxi,  1 2 ;  xxx,  31.  In  all 
probability,  it  is  to  be  identified  with  a  primitive  kind 
of  bagpipe,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Arabs  ;  in 
this  case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  sumponia  of  Dan. 
iii,  3,  10,  15,  rendered  "dulcimer"  (marg.  "bag- 
pipe ")  in  the  Revised  Version.  According  to  ancient 
descriptions  it  was  constructed  of  two  pipes  fixed  into 
a  leathern  bag  ;  the  player  blew  into  one  of  these,  the 
other  being  furnished  with  holes,  which  thus  emitted 
different  tones  by  being  opened  or  shut  by  the  fingers.1 
This  instrument  is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with 
worship,  excepting  in  Ps.  cl,  4  ;  but  its  mention  there 
has  merely  the  object  of  including  all  the  instruments 
used  by  those  who  took  part  in  a  festival  ;  some  of 
these  would  be  reserved  for  the  more  secular  elements 
of  the  feast. 

Finally,  there  is  the  instrument  called  Mashrokhha 
(only  in  Dan.  iii,  5,  7,  10,  15)  ;  this  comes  from  a 
root  meaning  to  "  whistle  ",  and  probably  consisted 
of  several  reed-pipes  attached  together,  i.e.  a  pan-pipe. 

Stringed  instruments. — The  general  term  for  these  is 
Neginoth,  from  the  verb  naggen,  to  "  play  with  a 
stringed  instrument  ",  cf.  1  Sam.  xix,  9  :  "...  and 
David  played  with  his  hand,"  in  reference  to  the 
stringed  instrument  he  was  playing  before  Saul.  There 
is  also  the  root  Zammer,  which  though  used  mostly  of 
the  voice  in  singing  praise  to  God,  occurs  also  in  the 
sense  of  playing  a  musical  instrument,  almost  invariably 
a  stringed  instrument  (e.g.  Ps.  xxxiii,  2).  Various 
representations  of  stringed  instruments  found  on 
Egyptian   and  Assyrian   monuments,   as  well   as   on 

1  Nowack,  op.  cit.,  i,  277. 
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ancient  Jewish  coins,  show  them  to  have  been  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  with  differing  numbers 
of  strings 1  ;  the  ancient  Hebrew  instruments  are 
likely  to  have  been  of  similar  type.  They  were  usually 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  played  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  though  sometimes  a  plectrum,  whether  of 
wood,  metal,  or  ivory,  was  employed.  Evidently,  like 
the  other  kinds  of  instruments,  they  were  often  played 
whilst  the  players  marched  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi,  27 ;  1  Sam.  x, 
5;  2  Sam.  vi,  5).  Instruments  played  with  a  bow  were, 
of  course,  unknown  in  antiquity.  The  strings,  called 
Minnim  (Ps.  xlv,  8  [9  in  Hebr.],  cl,  4),  were  made  of 
sheep's  gut,  sometimes  perhaps  of  strong  thread  ;  the 
metal  strings  used  by  modern  Arabs  were  not  known  in 
earlier  times.  The  body  of  the  instrument  was  made 
of  sandal-wood,  according  to  1  Kings  x,  12  (R.V. 
"  almug  trees  "  should  be  "  algum  trees  ",  see  2  Chron. 
ii,  8).  Two  kinds  of  stringed  instruments  find  frequent 
mention  in  the  Old  Testament  :  kinnor,  "  lyre,"  and 
nebcin  "  harp  "  ;  both  were  used  in  ordinary  life  (e.g. 
Isa.  v,  12)  as  well  as  in  the  Temple  worship  (e.g. 
1  Chron.  xvi,  5  ;  Neh.  xii,  27).  The  former  was  the 
more  ancient,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  iv,  21  ; 
it  was  also  in  more  common  use  than  the  latter.  The 
only  other  stringed  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  confined  to  the  book  of  Daniel^  where 
kitharis  (iii,  5  ff.)  is  to  be  identified  with  kinnor,  and 
-pesanterin  (iii,  5"  ff.)  with  nebel  ;  in  iii,  5,  7,  10  mention 
is  also  made  of  the  sabbeka  ;  this  was  three-cornered  in 
shape,  with  four  strings,  producing  high-pitched 
tones  ;  the  name  is  an  aramaized  form  of  the  Greek 
sambuke. 

1  For  illustrations  see  Benzinger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  273  ff.  ;     Nowack, 
op.  cit.,  i,  274  ff. 
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We  have  now  enumerated  all  the  musical  instru- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Our  next  task 
must  be  to  draw  attention  to  some  passages  in  which 
we  gain  some  insight  into  the  musical  accompaniment 
of  the  singing  of  the  psalms. 

III.     Instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  Psalms 

We  may  begin  by  noting  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  character  of  ancient  Hebrew  music  from  the 
point  of  view  of  western  ideas — we  are  thinking  more 
especially  of  the  analogy  of  the  primitive  Arab  music 
still  in  vogue — there  is  no  doubt  about  the  striking 
effect  that  it  must  often  have  had  upon  the  hearers  ; 
we  read,  for  example,  in  i  Sam.  xvi,  23  :  "  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  the  harp  (kinnor),  and  played 
with  his  hand  ;  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well, 
and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  Here  music 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  arousing  Saul  out  of  a 
state  of  hypochondria.  Elsewhere  it  is  implied  that 
the  sound  of  music  induced  a  state  of  ecstasy  :  "... 
thou  shalt  meet  a  band  of  prophets  coming  down  from 
the  high  place  with  a  psaltery  (nebef),  and  a  timbrel 
(toph\  and  a  pipe  (chalif),  and  a  harp  (kinnor)  before 
them  ;  and  they  shall  be  prophesying  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  shall  come  mightily  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into 
another  man  "  (1  Sam.  x,  5,  6).  Similarly  in  2  Kings, 
iii,  14,  15,  where  the  prophet  Elisha  says  :  "  But 
now  bring  me  a  minstrel  (menaggen).  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him."  Such  notices  indicate  that 
under   certain   circumstances   music   had   a   profound 
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psychological  effect  upon  the  hearers  ;  travellers  tell 
us  that  somewhat  similar  effects  are  not  infrequently 
to  be  seen  among  modern  Arabs. 

To  turn  now  more  particularly  to  the  place  of 
musical  accompaniment  ;  in  Am.  v,  22,  23  we  read  : 
"  Yea,  though  ye  offer  me  your  burnt-offerings  and 
meal-offerings  I  will  not  accept  them  ;  neither  will  I 
regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fat  beasts.  Take 
thou  away  from  me  the  voice  of  thy  songs,  for  I  will  not 
hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols  (neb  el)"  The  mention  of 
songs  and  music  in  close  connexion  with  sacrifices 
here  probably  refers  both  to  musical  accompaniment 
during  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  as  well  as  to  the  play- 
ing of  music  during  the  feasting  which  took  place  after 
the  more  solemn  part  of  the  festival ;  similarly  in  Exod. 
xxxii,  6  :  "  And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morrow,  and 
offered  burnt  offerings,  and  brought  peace  offerings  ; 
and  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up 
to  play  " ;  see  also  verses  18,  19,  where  mention  is  made 
of  singing.  So  far  as  the  singing  was  concerned,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  of  a  very  different  character  from 
that  of  the  later  Temple  service  ;  but  our  present 
point  is  that  the  offering  of  sacrifices  was  accompanied 
by  instrumental  music  ;  that  was  also  the  case  in  later 
days  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  certain  psalms  were  also 
sung  during  these  offerings. 

An  indication  of  the  character  of  the  music  may  be 
mentioned  here  ;  in  2  Chron.  v,  13  it  is  said  :  "The 
trumpeters  ancl  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one 
sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord  ; 
and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets 
and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music  ..."  This 
unison  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  was  clearly 
regarded  as  highly  artistic  ;    but  it  was  not  the  mere 
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fact  of  the  unison  that  was  so  pleasing  to  the  Chronicler, 
harmony  being  unknown,  but  the  perfect  time  and 
rhythm  kept  by  so  many  singers  and  instrumentalists. 
It  is  here  that  one  sees  how  important  the  rythmic 
element  was.  At  the  same  time,  the  vaunt  in  this 
passage  suggests  the  possibility  that  a  perfect  unison 
may  not  always  have  been  achieved. 

A  few  indications  in  the  text  of  the  psalms  them- 
selves regarding  the  character  of  the  music  may  next 
be  considered.    Ps.  xxxiii,  2,  3  : — 

"  Give  thanks  unto  Yahweh  with  harp  (kinnor),         With  a  ten- 
stringed  psaltery  (nebel)  sing  praises  unto  him. 
Sing  unto  him  a  new  song,  Play  skilfully  on  the  strings  with 

a  shout." 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "  give  thanks  "  is  the 
regular  one  used  for  ritual  worship  ;  it  connotes  also 
"  praise  ",  cf.  Ps.  xxviii,  7  :  "  With  my  song  will 
I  praise  him."  The  words  "  with  harp  "  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  the  singer  accompanied  the  song,  cf.  Ps. 
lvii,  8.  From  Ps.  xcii,  3  (Hebr.  4)  it  appears  that  a  ten- 
stringed  nebe/was  different  from  the  ordinary  nebel, which 
had  twelve  strings.1  Then,  again,  "  Sing  unto  him  anew 
song  "  is  of  importance,  as  indicating  a  new  addition  to 
the  collection.  The  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  as  in  xcvi,  1  ;  xcviii,  1  ;  cxliv,  9  ;  cxlix,  1  ; 
"  for  ordinary  occasions  the  ancient  hymns  would 
suffice,"  says  Gunkel,  "  but  on  a  special  celebration 
the  psalmist  composes  a  new  song."2  With  the  phrase 
"  play  skilfully  ",  in  reference  to  the  accompaniment 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  cf.  Isa.  xxiii,  16,  "make 
sweet  melody."  The  word  for  "  shout  "  {tent ah)  is  a 
technical  one  in  connexion  with  worship  ;   as  a  shout 

1  See  Josephus,  Antiq.,  vii,  306.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
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expressive  of  religious  joy  it  occurs,  e.g.,  in  i  Chron.xv, 
28  (cf.  1  Sam.  iv,  5;  2  Chron.  xv,  14)  ;  in  Ps.  xlvii, 
5  (Hebr.  6)  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  Yahweh's  ascent  upon  His  throne.  That 
it  was  uttered  in  some  special  way  which  had  to  be 
learned  is  evident  from  Ps.  lxxxix,  15  (Hebr.  16), 
where  it  tells  of  the  blessedness  of  the  people  that  has 
learned  how  to  utter  it  ;  perhaps  in  some  technical  way. 
In  Ps.  xliii,  4  there  is  the  phrase  :  "I  will  give 
thanks  to  thee  with  the  harp  "  (kinnor),  a  pregnant 
sentence  referring  to  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ment to  the  song  of  thanksgiving  ;  the  Temple 
singers  sang  to  their  own  accompaniment,  though 
doubtless  on  occasion  other  instrumentalists  joined  in. 
Similarly,  in  Ps.  lxxi,  22  : — 

"  As  for  me,  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  the  psaltery  (nebel), 
For  thy  faithfulness,  O  my  God, 
I  will  sing  unto  thee  with  the  harp,  O  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

My  lips  shall  greatly  rejoice,         And  my  soul  which  thou  hast 
redeemed."  1 

On  special  occasions  the  song  of  praise  was 
supported  by  a  full  orchestral  accompaniment  ;  a 
good  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxxi,  1—3  (Hebr. 

2-4)  :— 

"  Sing  aloud  unto  God  our  strength,  Shout  aloud  unto  the  God 

of  Jacob, 
"  Lift  up  the  song,  let  the  timbrel  (toph)  sound,  The  pleasant 

harp  (kinnor),  with  the  psaltery  (nebel). 
Sound  the  trumpet  (shophar)  at  the  New  Moon,         At  the  Full 

Moon  on  the  day  of  our  feast."  2 

This  is  an  interesting  passage  since  it  describes 
the  psalm  as  being  accompanied  by  instruments  of 
percussion  {toph),  wind  (shophar),  and  stringed  instru- 
ments (kinnor,  nebel).     Only  in  Ps.  cl,  3—5  do  we  find 

1  Emended  text.  2  On  this  see  above,  p.  1 14  note. 
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this  enumeration  outdone  ;  there  we  get  the  highest 
development  of  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  singing  of  a  psalm  :  trumpet  (shophar), 
psaltery  (nebeP)^  harp  (kinnor),  timbrel  (toph\  stringed 
instruments  in  general  (minnim\  pipe  (^ugaF),  and 
cymbals  (zelzelim). 


Chapter  Seven 
THE  POETICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PSALMS 

I.      Parallelism 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry- 
is  to  set  forth  a  parallelism  of  ideas  between  the  two 
halves  of  a  line.  This  is  seen  in  the  earliest  poetical 
pieces  which  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament.  For 
example,  in  Num.  xxi,  17,  1 8  we  have  : — 

"  Then  sang  Israel  this  song  .  .  . 
The  well  which  the  princes  digged,         Which  the  nobles  of  the 
people  delved." 

This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites  ;  it 
occurs  frequently  in  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  litera- 
ture, and  is  therefore  common  to  the  ancient  literature 
of  the  Near  East. 

The  simplest  and  commonest  form  of  parallelism 
is  the  synonymous,  as  in  the  illustration  just  given  ; 
less  frequent  is  the  anthithetic  parallelism  which  we 
get  in  such  passages  as  : 

"  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,         Truly  Lamech  seventy 
and  sevenfold  "  (Gen.  iv,  24). 

While  synonymous  parallelism  may  at  times  give  the 
impression  of  monotony  of  thought,  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advantage  of  expressing  emphasis. 
But  of  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  so  little  has 
been  preserved  that  definite  conclusions  cannot  be 
reached  ;  we  mention  it  here  only  because  of  the 
characteristic  of  parallelism,  for  that  is  also  common  in 
the  later  forms  of  poetry.    At  the  same  time,  it  must 
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be  added  that  we  have  a  number  of  fragments  of 
secular  poetry  in  the  prophetical  books  in  which 
parallelisms  do  not  occur.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  two  half-lines  in  Hebrew  poetry  (the  half- 
line  is  usually  called  a  stichos)  contain  parallel  thoughts, 
so  that  "  the  essential  basis  of  poetic  form  is  a  balance 
of  thought,  a  logical  rhythm  ".1  We  will  begin  by  giving 
some  illustrations  of  parallelism  in  the  Psalms,  taking 
first  some  of  the  simplest  forms,  and  noting  also  how 
in  various  instances  developments  of  form  occur.  The 
commonest  form  is  synonymous  parallelism,  where  the 
second  stichos  repeats  the  thought  of  the  first  ;  e.g.  Ps. 
xxxviii,  i  (Hebr.  2)  : — 

"  Yahweh,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath,  And  in  thy  hot  displeasure 
chasten  me  not." 

Again,  in  Ps.  i,  2  : — 

"  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  Yahweh,   And  in  his  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night." 

Then  we  have  the  antithetic  parallelism  in  which  the 
two  stichoi  present  a  contrast  ;  in  Ps.  i,  6,  e.g.,  we  have  : 

"  For  Yahweh  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,    But  the  way  of 
the  wicked  shall  perish." 

Ps.  x,  1 6  : — 

"  Yahweh  is  King  for  ever  and  ever,   The  nations  are  perished  out 
of  his  land." 

The  synthetic  parallelism,  so-called,  is  not  strictly  a 

parallelism,   because   the   sense  of  the   first  stichos  is 

continued  in  the  second  ;    but  there  are  instances  in 

which  the  term  synthetic  seems  justified. 

In  Ps.  vii,  1  (Hebr.  2)  we  have  : — 

"  Yahweh,  my  God,  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust,    Save  me  from  all 
them  that  pursue  me  and  deliver  me." 

1  Theodore  Robinson,  in  Oesterley  and  Robinson,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  142  (1934). 
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Ps.  xlii,  i  (Hebr.  2)  : — 

"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,    So  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God." 

This  is  a  comparison,  but  the  term  synthetic  could  be 
applied  to  it.  Better,  however,  would  be  the  epithet 
"  emblematic  "  since  one  stichos  makes  a  statement 
literally,  while  the  other  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
metaphor. 

Somewhat  different  in  character  is  what  may  be 
called  the  "  stair-like  "  parallelism,  where  a  part  only 
of  the  first  stichos  is  repeated,  and  the  sense  is  continued 
from  it  ;  so,  e.g.,  in  Ps.  xxix,  1,  2  : — 

"  Give  unto  Yahweh,  Ye  sons  of  gods, 

Give  unto  Yahweh  Glory  and  strength, 

Give  unto  Yahweh  The  glory  due  unto  his  name." 

More  complicated  is  the  introverted  parallelism  ;  a 
good  illustration  of  which  occurs  in  Ps.  xxx,  8—10 
(Hebr.  9—1 1),  where  the  first  stichos  corresponds  to  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  to  the  third  : — 

"  To   thee,   Yahweh,    I    cry,     And    unto  the  Lord   I   make  my 
supplication. 
What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood   When  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ? 
Shall  the  dust  praise  thee  ?    Shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ? 
Hear,  Yahweh,  and  be  gracious  unto  me ;    Yahweh,  be  thou  my 
helper." 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  fourth  lines 
are  parallel,  while  the  second  and  third  are,  as  it  were, 
in  parentheses,  but  also  parallel  to  one  another. 

Once  more,  a  different  kind  of  parallelism  is  found  in 
such  a  passage  as  Ps.  xxvii,  1,  where  the  stichoi  are 
alternately  parallel  : — 

"  Yahweh  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  ;  Whom  shall  I  fear  ? 

Yahweh  is  the  strength  of  my  life ;  Of  whom  shall  I  be 

afraid  ?  " 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  parallelism,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  from  very  early 
times,  lends  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  expression  and 
beauty  of  thought.  It  should  also  be  added  that  since 
this  parallelism  is  such  a  familiar  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry  it  may  sometimes  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  textual  corruption.  For  example, 
in  Ps.  civ,  25,  16  the  text  runs  : — 

"  Yonder   is   the   sea,   great   and   wide,         Wherein   are    things 
creeping  innumerable, 
Both  small  and  great  beasts. 

There  go  the  ships  ;         There  is  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast 
formed  to  play  with  him  "  (cf.  Job  xli,  5). 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  a  parallel  either  to  "  small  and 
great  beasts  ",  or  to  "  leviathan  ",  the  mention  of 
"  ships  "  is  quite  inappropriate,  especially  as  the 
subject  dealt  with  is  the  Creation  ;  hence  the  emenda- 
tion "  sea-monsters  "  (lit.  "  terrible  things  "),  a  word 
which  in  Hebrew  looks  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
word  for  "  ships  ",  so  that  the  mistake  could  easily 
have  been  made  by  a  copyist.  Thus  the  proper 
parallelism  is  established  in  the  last  line.  In  the  second 
line  something  has  evidently  fallen  out  of  the  text. 

II.     Metres 

There  are  still  differences  of  opinion  regarding  some 
of  the  laws  of  Hebrew  poetry  ;  but  on  fundamental 
points,  with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  there 
is  much  agreement.1  It  will  simplify  matters  if  we 
start  by  pointing  to  one  or  two  elementary  facts  show- 
ing in  what  respects  our  ideas  of  the  rules  of  poetry 

1  A  matter  of  considerable  disagreement  is,  however,  the  question 
of  metrical  irregularity,  some  foremost  scholars  holding  that  irregular 
metre  comes  natural  to  the  Hebrew  poet. 
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coincide  with  those  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  in  what 
respects  they  differ. 

A  line  of  English  poetry  of  the  simplest  kind  has 
a  definite  number  of  accented  beats  (ictus),  which 
constitutes  the  rhythm.  It  is  the  same  in  a  Hebrew  line 
of  poetry.  But  in  addition  to  this,  in  English  poetry 
the  line  has  a  fixed  number  of  feet,  and  each  foot  has 
a  fixed  number  of  syllables.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  since  the  number  of  syllables  varies.  For 
example,  here  is  a  line  of  English  poetry  in  which  each 
metrical  foot  contains  a  short  and  a  long  syllable 
(iambus  —  — ),  and  as  there  are  four  feet  there  are  four 
beats  : — 

The  moon  hath  raised  her  lamp  above. 

This  tetrameter1  could  in  Hebrew  poetry  have  a  good 
many  more  than  eight  syllables  ;  thus  in  Ps.  xii,  1 
(Hebr.   2)  :— 

Hoshi'ah  Adonai  ki-gamdr  chasid. 
"  Save,  Lord,  for  the  g6dly  man  ceaseth  to  be." 

Here,  while  there  is  no  question  about  the  accented 
syllables  (see  below),  the  number  of  unaccented 
syllables  is  immaterial. 

One  other  example  ;  here  is  an  instance  of  a  line 
of  English  poetry  having  three  feet,  i.e.  three  accented 
syllables,  preceded  in  each  case  by  two  short  syllables, 
anapaest  (~  —  — )  : — 

There's  a  nymph  by  the  stream  in  the  wood. 

Here  we  have  a  trimeter  ;  in  Hebrew  poetry  this  is  very 

1  This  measure  occurs  rarely  in  the  Psalms ;  not  infrequently  a 
cessura  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  i.e.  it  is  cut  into  two  divisions, 
each  division  having  two  beats,  so  that  it  cannot  always  be  properly 
called  a  tetrameter. 
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common,1  but  the  number  of  syllables  between  the 
accented  ones  may  again  vary  considerably  ;  thus,  in 
Ps.  lxxxviii,  8  (Hebr.  9)  : — 

Hirchaqta  meyudaldi  mimeni. 
"  Thou  hast  put  far  mine  acquaintances  from  me." 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  English  poetry  is 
concerned,  the  main  elements  are  the  number  of 
syllables,  and  the  accent  ;  namely,  the  fixedness  of  the 
one,  and  the  intervals  of  the  other  ;  and  they  are  both 
indispensable  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Hebrew  poetry 
the  number  of  syllables  is  wholly  subordinate,  the 
accent  is  everything.  An  interesting  point  is  worth 
noting  :  with  comparatively  few  exceptions  all  words 
in  Hebrew  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  or,  in  a  fair 
number  of  cases,  on  the  penultimate  ;  it  results  that, 
so  far  as  rhythm  is  concerned,  a  line  of  Hebrew  verse 
tends  to  take  an  iambic  or  an  anapaestic  character  (i.e. 
trochee  and  dactyl  never  occur).  This,  of  course,  is 
not  due  to  design,  but  merely  to  the  genius  of  the 
language.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  line 
of  Hebrew  poetry  tends  to  assume  an  iambic  or  an 
anapaestic  character  it  therefore  regulates  its  number  of 
syllables  in  the  way  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The 
accentuation,  the  rhythmical  beat,  dominates  every- 
thing ;  therefore  it  does  not  matter  whether  one,  two, 
or  three  syllables  intervene  between  the  consecutive 
beats,  or  whether  those  syllables  are  long  or  short  ; 
for  example,  Ps.  lxxiii,  1  : — 

1  Trimeter,  though  commonly  used,  is,  however,  an  ambiguous 
term,  for  every  line  of  Hebrew  verse  must  have  at  least  twostichoi  ; 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  single  three-beat  line  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
In  both  cases  quoted  above,  the  Hebrew  is  only  half  a  line  ;  they  are 
merely  meant  to  correspond  with  the  three  beats  of  the  English  lines. 
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Ak  tib  le-hrd  '?/  'elohtm         lebdrei  lebab  'ddonai. 
"  Surely  good  to  Israel  is  God,    To  the  pure  in  heart  is  the  Lord." 

As  already  pointed  out,  in  Hebrew  verse  the  two 
members  of  a  line  usually  correspond  so  far  as  their 
metrical  form  is  concerned.  But  there  is  a  variety  of 
metres  in  the  Psalms,  of  these  we  must  now  give 
illustrations. 

Passing  mention  has  been  made  of  the  trimeter,  the 
commonest  metre  in  Hebrew  verse,  each  member  of 
the  line  has  three  beats,1  e.g.  Ps.  Ixxvi,  1  (Hebr.  2): — 

Noda"  bihuddk  'Elohim.  Beisrael  gadol  shemo. 

"  Known  in  Judah  is  God,  In    Israel   great   is   his   name." 

This  is  indicated  by  3  13. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  tetrameter 
(4  :  4);  but,  probably,  we  may  say  that  there  is  almost 
always  a  caesura  between  the  two  halves,  so  that  this 
metre  would  be  expressed  better  by  2  :  2,  2  :  2  ; 
an  exception  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  Ps.  lxxiv,  which 
seems  to  have  a  predominantly  4  :  4  metre  ;  verses 
16,17  mav  be  instanced  : — 

Lekd  yom  'aph-lekd  layeldh        'attdh  hakinotha  ma  or  washdmesh. 
"  Thine  is  the  diy,  yea,  thine       Thou  hast  ordained  (as)  luminary 
is  the  night,  the  sun." 

'Attdh  kizzdbta  kol-gebuloth  'drez     qdiz  wackoreph  'attdh  yezartdm. 
"  Thou  hast  set  all   the   borders     Summer  and    winter   thou   hast 
of  the  earth,  made  them." 

Sometimes  we  have  the  metre  3  :  4,  and  sometimes 
4:3;  but  it  is  not  always  certain  in  these  cases 
whether  or  not  they  are  due  to  an  addition  to  the  text. 
Differences  of  opinion  are  not  infrequent  among 
commentators  ;   but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both 

1  Sometimes  we  find  the  intrusion  of  3  :  2  or  2  :  2  in  the  midst  of 
3:3,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  this  is  rare,  and  arouses  suspicion  of  the  text 
whenever  it  does  occur. 
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of  these  metres  are  in  many  instances  intentional, 
especially  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  suggest 
corruption.  An  illustration  of  3  :  4  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxiv, 

23  =— 

'Al-tishkdck  q6l  zorereika  Sheon  qameika  ''olek  tamid. 

"  Forget  not  the  voice  of  thine      The    tumult    of   those    that    rise 
Adversaries,  against  thee  riseth  continually." 

This  is  the  final  verse  in  the  psalm,  and  it  often  happens 
in  the  Psalms  that  a  last  verse  has  irregular  beats.  In 
this  same  psalm,  verse  4,  there  is  a  case  of  4  :  3  ;  but 
the  text  here  is  probably  corrupt.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  fine  example  of  it  in  Jer.  iv,  23—6. 

Then  we  have  the  pentameter,  the  so-called  Qinah 
("  Lamentation  ")  metre  ;  the  name  is  a  misnomer  as 
the  measure  is  used  in  pieces  which  are  by  no  means 
dirges.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  this  measure, 
in  spite  of  its  five  beats  to  a  line,  can  properly  be  called 
a  pentameter  ;  for,  as  already  mentioned,  every  line 
of  the  Hebrew  verse  must  have  at  least  two  stichoi  \ 
besides,  there  is  always  a  break  {casurd)  after  the  third 
beat,  so  that  the  measure  is  better  expressed  by  3  :  2.1 
A  good  illustration  is  Ps.  Ixxxiv,  which  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  this  metre  (verses  9,  10,  which  have  3  :  3,  are 
most  likely  an  insertion)  ;  e.g.,  verse  4  : — 

'dshrei  yoshebii  beithekd.  l6d  yehaleluka. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell       continually  they  will  be  praising 
in  thy  h6use,  thee." 

Finally,  there  is  the  hexameter  ;  but  again  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  is  the  right  term  to  use  ;  we 
should  rather  speak  of  3  :  3  and  2:2;  2  ;  they  are 
often  interchangeable,  especially  in  the  Prophets.     An 

1  The  tetrameter  and  pentameter  are  normally  interchangeable ; 
it  is  seldom  that  either  occurs  in  a  poem  without  some  mixture  of  the 
other  ;   Ps.  xxiii  is  a  good  example. 
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illustration  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxx,  9  (Hebr.  10)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "  vine  out  of  Egypt  "  : — 

Pinuitha  lephaneiha  watashresh  shara-  zvatemdlle  'drez. 

sheiha 
"  Thou  preparedst  (the      It  took  root  with  its  It  filled  the  land." 

ground)  before  it,  roots, 

These  do  not  exhaust  all  the  various  measures  which 
occur  in  the  Psalms  ;  but  the  most  usual  ones  have 
been  indicated. 

III.      Stroph  e^or  Sta  nza 

This  subject  has  been  clearly  and  succinctly  dealt 
with  by  Theodore  Robinson,1  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  quoting  his  words  here  :  "  For  over  a  century 
it  has  been  recognised  that  the  lines  of  a  Hebrew  poem 
may  be  so  grouped  as  to  form  stanzas,  or,  as  they  are 
more  often  called,  strophes.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  there  are  some  psalms  which  can  be  thus  arranged  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  Hebrew  poetry  is 
necessarily  strophic.  This  view  has  been  held  by 
many  eminent  scholars,  but,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  the  position  is  not  easy  to  accept. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  to  divide  a  poem  of 
any  length  into  paragraphs,  by  noting  where  the  larger 
breaks  in  the  sense  occur,  just  as  we  can  do  with  prose. 
But  this  division  cannot  be  an  element  in  poetic 
structure  unless  some  regularity  appears  ...  In  true 
strophic  arrangement,  each  stanza  must  be  a  separate 
entity.  Neither  as  between  two  lines,  nor  as  between 
two  strophes,  can  there  be  any  enjambement.  Strophic 
division  implies  logical  division,  and  even  in  the  Psalter 
it  is  by  no  means  every  poem  which  falls  into  a  series 

1  Op.  tit.,  pp.  147  f. 
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of  equal-lined  sense-sections.  Certain  external  signs, 
however,  may  be  generally  accepted  :  (a)  The  presence 
of  a  refrain  occurring  at  regular  intervals,  e.g.  Ps. 
lxxxvii.1  In  some  cases  this  may  have  been  displaced 
in  the  process  of  copying  the  text.  (J?)  Most  alphabetic 
acrostics  are  strophic  2.  .  .  (c)  The  presence  of  the 
word  Selah  at  the  end  of  a  line  is  often  held  to  indicate 
the  end  of  a  strophe,  but  its  meaning  is  too  uncertain 
for  us  to  be  sure  that  it  was  used  for  this  purpose."  3 

1  See  pp.  196  f.  2  See  above,  p.   57. 

3  See  above,  p.  90. 


Chapter  Eight 
THE   LITURGICAL   USE   OF   THE   PSALMS 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  Psalms  formed 
the  Hymn-book,  or  the  Praise-book,  of  the  second 
Temple  ;  although  direct  evidence  for  this  statement 
is  lacking,  and  no  tradition  on  the  point  exists,  it  may- 
well  represent  the  truth  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  psalms,  both  pre-  and  post-exilic,  were  obviously, 
from  their  content,  used  in  the  Temple  worship. 

If,  however,  the  Psalms  as  a  whole  formed  the 
Hymn-book,  or  Praise-book,  of  the  Second  Temple, 
the  implication  is  that  the  whole  book  was  used  in 
public  worship;  in  other  words,  that  the  Psalms  present 
us  with  a  body  of  liturgical  documents.  But  in  examin- 
ing the  Psalms  we  find  that  a  number  of  them  cannot 
have  been  used  in  public  worship,  and  that  some  were 
clearly  not  composed  with  that  purpose  ;  moreover, 
in  the  case  of  some,  it  is  definitely  implied  that  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  sung  in  the  Temple. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that 
some  foremost  authorities  have  denied  altogether  that 
the  Psalms  formed  the  Hymn-book  of  the  second 
Temple.  Duhm,  for  example,  holds  that  the  compilers 
and  editors  of  the  Psalms  had  as  their  object  the  pro- 
duction of  a  religious  textbook  for  the  people,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was  to  serve  as  a  manual  of  meditation 
and  devotional  reading,  to  keep  the  ordinary  man  in 
the  path  of  religious  rectitude,  and  to  stimulate  him  to 
study  the  Law  and  to  follow  in  its  precepts.1     From 

1  Die  Psalmen,  p.  xxvii  (1922)  ;   see  also  Staerk,  Die  Schriften  des 
A I  ten  Testaments,  iii,  1  ;  Lyrik,  p.  88  (1920). 
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this  opinion  we  feel  bound  to  dissent  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  follow  those  who 
maintain  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  psalms 
were  originally  composed  with  a  view  to  their  use  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Temple.1  It  may  be  that  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  views  ;  namely, 
that  while  the  majority  of  the  psalms  were  originally 
composed  for  liturgical  use,  a  considerable  number 
were  never  intended  for  this  purpose,  and  were  never 
used  in  public  worship.  It  seems  also  likely  that,  in  the 
case  of  some  psalms,  their  original  composers  had  no 
thought  of  their  being  used  liturgically,  but  that  in 
later  times  they  were  adapted  to  serve  this  purpose. 
We  may  speak  of  the  Psalter,  as  a  whole,  as  having 
been  the  Hymn-book,  or  Praise-book,  of  the  second 
Temple  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  the 
literary  pieces  there  collected  together  were  used  in 
the  Temple  worship.  The  fact  of  some  psalm  being 
used  liturgically  does  not  tell  us  anything  of  its  origin  ; 
it  may  have  been  originally  composed  for  a  devotional 
or  other  purpose  without  any  thought  that  it 
would  in  later  times  be  embodied  in  a  liturgical 
collection,  and  be  adapted  to  liturgical  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  psalm- 
writers  were  induced  to  compose  psalms  owing  to  the 
powerful  religious  effect  which  the  public  cult  had 
upon  them  ;  this  would  be  a  case  of  the  reaction  of  the 
cultus  on  individual  piety. 

We  will  now  offer  some  illustrations  showing 
the  variety  of  the  nature  of  the  psalms  in  order 
to  ascertain,  so  far  as  may  be,  their  liturgical  or 
other  use. 

1  Gunkel-Begrich,  Einleitung  in  die  Psalmen,  pp.  407  ff.  (1933)  ; 
Mowinckel,  Psalmenstudien,  vi,  p.  27  (1924),  and  others. 
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I.      Psalms     which    were    demonstrably    composed   for 
Public  Worship 

Under  this  heading  are  included,  as  already 
indicated,  a  large  number  of  the  psalms  ;  and  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  point  out  the  Jewish  evidence  for  the 
psalms  sung  on  special  occasions  in  the  Temple 
worship.  We  have  a  very  clear  illustration  in  Ps.  lxvi, 
1— 12  (verses  13-20  constitute  another  psalm)  ;  this 
opens  with  the  words  : 

"  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  the  earth, 
Sing  forth  the  glory  of  his  name  ; 
Make  his  praise  glorious. 
Say  unto  God,  How  terrible  are  thy  works  ; 
Through  the  greatness  of  thy  power  thine  enemies  feign  obedience 

unto  thee. 
All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee, 
And  shall  sing  unto  thy  name.  .  .  ."  1 

Noticeable  here  are  the  introductory  words  of  praise 
which  are  fuller  than  is  usually  the  case  in  psalms  of 
this  kind.     Its  liturgical  character  is  obvious. 

Again,  the  liturgical  character  of  Ps.  cxxxv  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  first  three  verses  : — 

"  Hallelujah.    Praise  ye  the  name  of  Yahweh  ;         Praise  him,  O 

ye  servants  of  Yahweh  ; 
Ye  that  stand  in  the  house  of  Yahweh,  In  the  courts  of  the 

house  of  our  God. 
Praise  ye  Yah,  for  Yahweh  is  good,  Sing  praises  unto  his 

name,  for  he  is  lovely. 
For  Yahweh  hath  chosen  Jacob  unto  himself,         And  Israel  for 

his  peculiar  pleasure." 

The  occasion  on  which  this  psalm  was  sung  is  not 
difficult  to  discern  ;  verse  4  tells  of  the  election  of 
Israel  ;  verse  5  declares  Yahweh's  power  ;  verse  6 
tells  of  the  fulfilment  of  His  will  ;  and  verse  7  pro- 
claims God's  power  over  Nature  ;  then  in  verses  9,  10 
1  The  metre  of  these  opening  verses  seems  to  be  somewhat  irregular. 
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reference  is  made  to  what  happened  to  the  Egyptians 
at  the  Exodus.  All  these  points  at  once  suggest  the 
events  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  as  a  special  psalm  sung  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  The 
psalm  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  earlier  ones,  and,  in 
all  probability,  even  so  additions  have  been  made  to  it  ; 
but  that  it  was  originally  composed  for  liturgical  use 
at  the  feast  of  Passover  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  We 
have,  moreover,  the  evidence  of  the  tractate  Sopherim 
xviii,  2,  where  it  is  said  that  this  psalm  was  the  morning 
psalm  sung  at  this  feast. 

Then  we  have  the  Hallel,  i.e.  the  name  given  in 
Rabbinical  writings  to  the  six  psalms  cxiii— cxviii  x  ; 
they  were  considered  as  forming  one  whole  ;  this,  too, 
was  sung  at  the  Passover  feast.  When  the  Passover 
lambs  had  been  slain,  two  rows  of  priests  were  drawn 
up  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  in  which  the  great  altar 
stood,  and  received  into  gold  and  silver  bowls  the  blood 
from  the  lambs  which  the  head  of  each  family  had  to 
offer  at  this  feast.  These  bowls  were  passed  up  to  the 
officiating  priest  at  the  great  altar  ;  as  he  received  each 
bowl  he  emptied  it  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar,  and  then 
handed  back  the  empty  bowl.  This  ceremony  lasted 
from  the  ninth  till  the  eleventh  hour  (about  3—5  p.m.)  ; 
and  it  was  during  its  performance  that  Pss.  cxiii— cxviii 
were  sung  by  the  Levites.  The  congregation  repeated  the 

1  Called  the  "  Egyptian  Hallel  "  (cxiv,  1,  "  When  Israel  went  forth 
out  of  Egypt ")  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Great  Hallel "  (Psalm 
cxxxvi),  and  from  Pss.  cxlvi-cxlviii,  which  were  also  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  Hallel  on  account  of  the  note  of  praise  so  frequent  in  them.  See 
further  Miiller's  notes  in  his  edition  of  the  tractate  Sopherim,  p.  288 
(1878).  Sopherim  is  one  of  the  "  Smaller  Treatises  "  of  the  Talmud, 
and  though  in  its  present  form,  as  late  as  the  eighth  century  a.d.,  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  ancient  and  valuable  material. 
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first  clause  of  each  of  the  six  psalms,  and  after  each  other 
line  they  shouted  "  Hallelujah  "  ;  when  they  came  to 
the  last  psalm  (cxviii),  they  repeated  not  only  the  first 
line,  together  with  the  Hallelujah  shout,  but  they  also 
repeated  after  the  Levites  the  words  of  verses  25,  26  : — 

"  Ah   Yahweh,   save,   ah   Yahweh,   give   prosperity ; 
Blessed  is   he   that  entereth  in   Yahweh's   name." 

The  Hallel  was  repeated  in  this  manner  until  the  whole 
ceremony  was  completed. 

The  importance  of  these  psalms  (cxiii— cxviii)  in  the 
Temple  Liturgy  is  further  illustrated  by  their  use 
during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  central  rite 
at  this  feast  was  the  water  libation  ;  it  is  described  in 
the  Mishnah  tractate  Sukkah,  iv,  9,  10.  A  priest  went 
from  the  Temple  with  a  golden  ewer,  capable  of  hold- 
ing three  logs  (cf.  Lev.  xiv,  10),  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  ; 
he  filled  it  with  water  from  the  pool  and  returned  with 
it  through  the  water-gate,  whereupon  a  loud  sustained 
trumpet-blast  was  sounded,  and  the  people  sang  : 
"  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  of  the  wells 
of  salvation  "  (Isa.  xii,  3).  The  water  was  then  poured 
out  into  another  vessel  during  which  a  voice  cried  : 
"  Raise  up  thy  hand."  Thereupon  the  water  libation 
was  offered  upon  the  altar,  and  together  with  it  a  wine 
offering.  While  this  was  being  done  trumpets  were 
sounded.  Then  the  Temple  music  began,  and  Pss. 
cxiii— cxviii  were  sung  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  Pass- 
over feast.  On  this  occasion,  however,  it  was  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  flutes.  In  the  singing  of  the 
psalms,  when  the  Levites  came  to  the  words  of  cxviii,  1 : 
"  O  give  thanks  unto  Yahweh,"  and  to  verses  25,  16  : 

"  Ah  Yahweh,  save,  ah  Yahweh,  give  prosperity ; 
Blessed  is  he  that  entereth  in  Yahweh's  name," 

and  once  more  to  the  verse  :     "  Give  thanks  unto 
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Yahweh,  for  he  is  good," — all  the  congregation  shook 
their  palm  branches  1  in  the  direction  of  the  altar. 
After  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  feast,  the  priests  marched  in  pro- 
cession round  the  altar  singing  Ps.  cxviii  ;  on  the 
seventh  day  a  sevenfold  procession  round  the  altar  took 
place,  the  same  psalm  being  sung.2  Similarly,  at  all 
the  other  great  feasts  Ps.  cxviii  was  sung  in  this  way 
after  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered.3  Other  psalms 
(cxx-cxxxiv)  were  sung  during  another  ceremony 
which  used  to  take  place  in  connection  with  this  feast  4  : 
"  In  the  brilliantly  illuminated  court  of  the  women, 
before  the  assembled  multitude  occupying  the  double 
gallery  erected  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  most 
prominent  Israelites  took  part  in  a  torch-dance, 
reciting  at  the  same  time  hymns  and  songs  of  praise. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  steps  of  the  inner  Court  the  Levites 
sang  Pss.  cxx-cxxxiv,5  accompanied  by  various  musical 
instruments.  The  celebration  continued  till  cockcrow, 
when  the  two  priests  at  the  Nicanor-gate  sounded  the 
signal,  and  the  crowd  departed,  facing  about,  however, 
at  the  eastern  gate,  when  the  priests  recited,  c  Our  fore- 
fathers in  this  place  turned  their  backs  on  the  altar  of 
God,  and  their  faces  to  the  east,  worshipping  the  sun  ; 
but  we  turn  to  God.'  "  6 

1  The  lulab  is  still  used  in  the  Synagogue  during  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  the  custom  is  said  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  command  given  in  Lev.  xxiii,  40  :  "  And  you  shall  take  you 
on  the  first  day  the  fruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees  ..." 

2  Sukkah,  iv,  2.  3  Sukkah,  iv,  2. 

4  In  Sukkah,  v,  1,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  torch-dance,  that 
"  he  who  has  not  seen  the  rejoicing  in  the  house  of  illumination  has 
never  yet  in  his  life  seen  rejoicing  ". 

5  These  are  the  "  Songs  of  Ascents  ",  see  Middotk,  ii,  5. 

6  Friedmann,  in  Jewish  EncycL,  xi,  66^;  cf.  Ezek.  viii,  15,  16  ; 
Sukkah,  v,  1-4. 
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Psalm  xxx  has  in  its  title  :  "A  song  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  House  "  ;  in  the  tractate  Sopherim  xviii,  2 
we  are  told  that  this  psalm  was  sung  at  the  rededica- 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  after  its 
desecration  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  165"  b.c.  This 
is  referred  to  in  1  Mace,  iv,  54—9  (cf.  2  Mace,  x,  5—8  ; 
it  is  also  referred  to  in  John  x,  22)  :  "At  what  time 
and  on  what  day  the  Gentiles  had  profaned  it,  even  on 
that  day  it  was  dedicated  afresh,  with  songs,  and  harps, 
and  lutes,  and  with  cymbals  .  .  .  and  they  kept  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  eight  days,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  with  gladness,  and  sacrificed  a  sacrifice  of 
deliverance  and  praise  ..."  In  the  Talmud  (Shabbath, 
2  lb)  it  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  Pss.  cxiii— cxviii  (the 
Hallel)  were  also  sung.  That  Ps.  xxx  cannot  have  been 
composed  for  this  occasion,  but  was  adapted,  is  clear, 
for  it  is  an  "  I  ",  or  individual,  psalm  ;  to  maintain 
that  the  "  I  "  stands  for  the  nation,  or  congregation, 
personified,  is  to  miss  the  whole  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  psalm. 

The  liturgical  character  of  Ps.  lxxxi  is  clear  enough  ; 
here  may,  however,  be  mentioned  its  special  use  in  the 
Temple  on  what  was  held  to  be  a  peculiarly  solemn 
occasion.  The  New  Moon  was  celebrated  in  the 
Temple  by  the  offering  of  special  sacrifices  (Num. 
xxviii,  1 1  — 15),  and  by  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets  by 
the  priests  (Num.  x,  10)  ;  Pss.  cxiii-exviii  were 
sung  on  these  occasions,  though  in  an  abbreviated 
form  x  ;  but  the  New  Moon  celebration  in  the  seventh 
month  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  these  feasts, 
and  on  this  occasion  Ps.  lxxxi  was  sung  by  the 
priests   and   Levites    during   the   pouring-out   of  the 

1  Elbogen,  Der  jiidische  Gottesdienst  in  seiner  geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung,  p.  125  (1913). 
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drink-offering *  ;     for   the    evening   sacrifice,    too,    a 
special  psalm,  xxix,  was  appointed. 

But  Ps.  lxxxi  belongs  to  a  special  group,  to  be 
mentioned  presently  ;  this  is  indicated,  among  other 
things,  by  the  words  of  verse  3  (4  in  Hebr.)  : — 

"  Sound  the  shophar  at  the  New  Moon,     At  the  Full  Moon  on  the 
day  of  our  feast."  2 

As  the  "  feast  "  here  is  mentioned  without  further 
designation,  it  is  the  feast  of  'Tabernacles  which  is 
meant,  the  feast  -par  excellence  (cf.  1  Kings  viii,  2  ;  Ezek. 
xlv,  25  ;  2  Chron.  vii,  8).  This  was  celebrated  at  the 
full  moon  of  the  seventh  month,  which  was  New  Year's 
Day,  known  later  as  Rosh-ha-Shana  (lit.  "  the  head  of  the 
year  ").  On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  i.e.  the  day 
of  the  New  Moon,  the  shophar  was  ceremonially  blown 
(see  Num.  x,  10  ;  xxix,i)  ;  so  that,  according  to  this 
psalm,  the  two  weeks  preceding  New  Year's  Day  were 
observed  as  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  great  feast. 
This  is  borne  out  by  what  is  said  in  Ezra  iii,  6  :  From 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  began  they  to  offer 
burnt  offerings  .  .  ."  Ps.  lxxxi  was  thus  one  of  the 
special  ones  sung  at  the  feast  of  'Tabernacles  on  New 
Year's  Day,  when  the  ascent  of  Yahweh  upon  His 
throne  was  celebrated  (see  below).  The  Targum  to 
this  psalm  says  that  the  "  new  moon  "  mentioned  was 
that  of  the  month  of  Tishri,  i.e.  the  seventh  month,  in 
which  New  Year's  Day  occurred,  and  refers  to  Num. 
xxix,  1  ;  in  the  Talmud  3  it  is  also  stated  that  Ps.  lxxxi 
was  sung  on  this  day. 

1  If  this  feast  fell  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  for  which  lxxxi  was 
the  appointed  psalm  (see  below),  the  psalm  was  repeated  from  verse  6 
(Hebr.  7). 

2  See  above,  p.  121. 

3  Rosh-ha-Shana,  30^,  referred  to  by  Elbogen,  op.  cit.,  p.  147. 
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Ps.  xcii  has  in  its  title,  "  a  song  for  the  Sabbath 
Day  "  ;  it  was  adapted  for  this  purpose,  but  not 
originally  composed  for  the  Sabbath  ;  for  this,  too, 
is  an  "  I  ",  or  individual  psalm  ;  to  apply  the  "  I  "  to 
the  congregation  is  to  miss  the  meaning  of  the  psalm. 

In  the  Mishnah  (Sukkah,  iv,  5)  we  are  told  that  the 
Levites  sang  this  psalm  in  the  Temple  on  the  Sabbath 
during  the  drink-offering.  It  was  sung  in  three 
sections,  the  usual  way  in  which  liturgical  psalms  were 
sung,  and  at  the  close  of  each  section  the  priests  blew 
three  times  upon  their  trumpets,  and  the  people  fell 
down  and  worshipped  (Tamid,  vii,  3). 

Finally,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  psalms  sung 
in  the  daily  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  During  the  daily 
sacrifices,  which  included  the  burnt-offerings,  the  sin- 
and  trespass-offerings,  the  peace-offerings,  and  the 
drink-offerings,  the  priests  blew  on  the  trumpets  and 
the  Levites  sang  psalms  to  musical  accompaniment, 
though  which  psalms  these  were  is  not  specified.  After 
the  sacrifices  had  been  offered  the  Levitical  choir  sang 
the  psalm  for  the  day,  which  was  accompanied  by 
stringed  instruments.  The  special  psalm  varied  with 
each  day  of  the  week.  In  the  Mishnah  1  the  daily 
psalms,  together  with  the  reasons  why  they  were  chosen, 
are  given  as  follows  :  On  the  first  day  of  the  week 
Ps.  xxiv  was  sung,  "  The  earth  is  Yahweh's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,"  sung  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
day  of  Creation.  For  the  second  day  the  special  psalm 
was  xlviii,  "Great  is  Yahweh,  and  highly  to  be  praised" ; 
for  the  third  day,  lxxxii,  "  God  standeth  in  the  congre- 
gation "  ;  for  the  fourth  day,  xciv,  "  O  God  of 
vengeance,  Yahweh,  O  God  of  vengeance,  shine  forth  " ; 

1  Tamid,  vii;  see  also  Bab.  Talm.,  Rosh-ha-Shana,  30^,  31^,  and 
Sopkerim,  xviii,  1. 
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for  the  fifth  day,  lxxxi,  "  Sing  aloud  unto  Yahweh,  our 
strength  "  ;  for  the  sixth  day,  xciii,  "  Yahweh  is  King, 
he  is  clothed  with  majesty."  With  the  exception 
of  the  first,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  connexion  between 
the  psalm  and  the  divine  act  on  the  correponding  day 
of  the  Creation,  which  might  have  been  supposed  to 
determine  the  choice  ;  but  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  why  these  particular  psalms  were  chosen.  With 
the  exception  of  the  psalms  on  the  third  and  fifth  days, 
the  titles  in  the  Septuagint  correspond  with  what  the 
Mishnah  says  on  this  subject.  According  to  Tamid, 
vii,  3,  the  singing  of  the  psalm  for  the  day  was  com- 
menced when  the  priest  began  to  pour  out  the  drink- 
offering  ;  like  all  liturgical  psalms,  it  was  sung  in  three 
parts,  after  each  of  which  there  was  a  pause  in  both  the 
singing  and  the  music  ;  during  this  pause,  two  of  the 
priests  blew  their  trumpets,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  congregation  to  fall  down  and  pray.  We  are  not 
told  whether  this  was  silent  prayer,  or  whether  it  was 
offered  aloud  by  one  of  the  priests  on  behalf  of  the 
worshippers.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  that  the 
sacrifices  were  the  really  important  element  in  the 
worship,  while  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and  the 
musical  accompaniment  were  both  intended  primarily 
to  be  merely  the  setting  of  this  central  act  of  worship. 

Mention  must  be  made  next  of  the  important  part 
in  the  Temple  liturgy  assigned  to  those  psalms  which 
commemorated  the  ascent  of  Yahweh  upon  His 
throne.1  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  great  detail  by 
Mowinckel  2  ;  here  we  can  do  no  more  than  point  to 
the  significance  of  the  psalms  in  question,  and  their 
liturgical  character.  Those  that  come  into  consideration, 

1  See  further,  above,  p.  66. 

2  Psalmenstudien  II.    Das  Thronbesteigungsfest  Tahzoas  . .  .(1922). 
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in  the  first  instance,  are  :  xlvii,  xciii,  xcv,  xcvi, 
xcvii,  xcviii,  xcix,  c  ;  they  form  a  special  group 
characterised  by  the  phrase  :  "  Yahweh  has  become 
King"  ;  that  is  what  the  Hebrew  words  express.  Two 
other  groups  contain  elements  which  demand  that  they 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  study  of  the 
general  subject  :  viii,  xv,  xxiv,  xxix,  xxxiii,  xlvi,  xlviii, 
1,  lxvi,  1— 12,  lxxv,  lxxvi,  lxxxi,  lxxxii,  lxxxiv,  lxxxvii, 
cxviii,  cxxxii,  cxlix,  and,  finally,  lxv,  lxvii,  Ixxxv,  cxx— 
cxxxiv.  In  all  these  psalms  Yahweh  is  proclaimed 
King  or  Ruler — it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  quota- 
tions— and  in  most  of  them  the  mise  en  scene  is  that 
the  King  has  just  ascended  His  throne  ;  the  enthroni- 
sation  ceremony  of  the  human  king,  representing 
Yahweh,  has  just  been  accomplished,  and  the  psalms 
in  question  proclaim  the  fact.  As  Mowinckel  points 
out,  the  celebration  of  Yahweh's  ascent  upon  His 
throne  is  described,  naturally  enough,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  human  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  *  ;  see  especially 
Ps.  xciii,  1  :  "  He  is  apparelled  in  majesty,"  i.e.  he  is 
encircled  with  the  royal  girdle,  and  the  crown  is  placed 
upon  his  head  ;  the  people,  the  righteous  people, 
rejoice  :  "  Zion  heard  and  was  glad,  and  the  daughters 
of  Judah  rejoiced  "  •  "Be  glad  in  Yahweh,  ye 
righteous,  and  give  thanks  to  His  holy  name  "  (Ps. 
xcvii,  8,  12)  ;  and  not  only  is  Israel  to  rejoice,  but 
all  peoples  are  similarly  to  express  exultation  : — 

"  O  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people,  Shout  unto  Yahweh  with 

the  voice  of  triumph  ; 
For  Yahweh,  the  glorious  one,  is  terrible,  He  is  a  great  king 

over  all  the  earth  "  (xlvii,  r,  2  [2,  3  in  Hebr.]). 

The  ascent  upon  the  throne  is  accompanied  with 
triumphal  shouts  and  trumpet  blasts  : — 

1  For  the  full  details  see  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-10. 
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"  Yahweh  went  up  with  a  shout,         Yahweh  with  the  sound  of 
the  shophar  "  (xlvii,  5  [6  in  Hebr.]). 
"  With  trumpets  and  sound  of  shophar,         Make  a  joyful  noise 
before  the  king,  Yahweh  "  (xcviii,  6). 

In  the  midst  of  joyful  cries  Yahweh  seats  Himself 
upon  His  throne  : — 

"  Exalt  ye  Yahweh  our  God,         And  worship  at  his  footstool  " 
(xcix,  5). 
"  Yahweh  hath  become  king  over  the  nations,         Yahweh  hath 

placed  himself  upon  his  holy  throne"  (xlvii,  8  [9  in  Hebr.]). 
"  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,         Righteousness  and 
justice  are  the  foundation  of  his  throne  "  (xcvii,  2). 

Then,  seated  on  His  throne  in  all  His  glory,  His 
own  people,  and  all  other  peoples,  the  heavens  above, 
even  animate  and  inanimate  Nature,  all  are  called  upon 
to  rejoice  and  give  thanks  : — 

"  O  worship  Yahweh  in  glorious  apparel,  Give  honour  to  him, 

all  the  earth, 
Proclaim  among  the  nations,  Yahweh  hath  become  King  ; 

Yea,  he  hath  established  the  world,  that  it  cannot  be  moved. . . . 
Let  the  heavens  be  glad,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice,         Let  the 

sea  roar,  and  all  that  fills  it ; 
Let  the  field  exult,  and  all  that  is  therein,         Let  the  trees  of  the 

forest  sing  for  joy  "  (xcvi,  9-1 2). * 

Around  His  throne  are  gathered  the  rulers  of  the 
peoples  to  do  Him  homage  : — 

"  The   princes   of  the   peoples   are   gathered   together,         With 
the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham  ; 
For  the  princes  of  the  earth  belong  to  (i.e.  are  subject  to)  Yahweh, 
He  is  greatly  exalted  "  (xlvii,  9  [10  in  Hebr.]).2 

The  psalms  in  question,  then,  proclaim  the  King- 
ship of  Yahweh  and  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  ;     it  is  assumed  in  them  that  Yahweh 

1  For  the  justification  of  the  few  emendations  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  commentaries. 

2  Sopherim,  xix,  2,  records  that  Ps.  xlvii  was  one  of  the  special 
psalms  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
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has  come  to  set  up  His  kingdom  and  that  His  rule 
is  to  be  world-wide.  There  are  other  subsidiary- 
elements  in  these  psalms  belonging  to  the  central 
theme,  but  these  do  not  concern  us  here.  Although 
the  consideration  of  these  psalms  has  necessarily  led 
us  off  into  some  side  issues,  from  the  present  point 
of  view,  the  important  point  will  not  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  i.e.  their  liturgical  character.  It  is  fully 
realised  that  the  liturgical  element  in  so  many  of  the 
psalms  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  detailed  proof  ; 
but  in  view  of  the  various  interesting  subsidiary 
matters  which  have  arisen  in  discussing  their  liturgical 
nature  and  their  use  in  the  Temple  worship,  this 
stressing  of  the  obvious  will,  we  trust,  be  pardoned. 
We  have  given  but  comparatively  few  illustrations  ; 
it  goes  without  saying  that  a  large  number  of  other 
psalms  are  likewise,  and  were  originally  intended  to 
be,  of  a  liturgical  character. 

II.      Psalms  not  originally  intended  for  Liturgical  Use 

We  must  begin  with  what  are  known  as  the  "  I  ", 
or  "  individual  ",  psalms  ;  the  subject  is  a  contro- 
versial one,  different  opinions  being  held  on  the 
subject  by  scholars.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  truth  that  the  conception  of  the  "  solidarity  of 
the  nation  " — in  earlier  times,  of  the  tribe — played 
a  very  important  part  in  Israel  ;  as  S.  A.  Cook  truly 
remarks  :  "a  group  can  so  regard  itself  as  a  unit 
that  a  personal  name  may  have  a  collective  meaning. 
Israel  says  to  Sihon,  '  let  me  pass  through  thy  land  ' 
(Num.  xxi,  22  ;  cf.  '  thy  brother  Israel  '  xx,  14  ; 
also  verse  1 8).  Jacob  says,  '  I  am  few  in  number  ' 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  30).    More  explicitly  one  speaks  of  the 
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1  house  '  of  Joseph  (Josh,  xvii,  1 6  f.),  Ephraim  (Judg. 
x,  9),  David  (2  Sam.  vii,  26),  etc.";  and  again:  "When 
a  group  feels  its  solidarity,  the  offence  of  any  one 
constituent  endangers  the  whole.  Thus,  all  Israel 
is  endangered  by  the  offences  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  xx, 
1 3),  or  of  the  eastern  tribes  (Josh,  xxii,  1 3  ff.),  or  of 
Achan  (vii,  1 1  ff.).  Or  vengeance  is  taken  for  the 
offence  of  an  individual  upon  his  whole  family  or 
household  (1  Sam.  xxii,  16,  etc.).  .  .  .  This  corporate 
way  of  thinking  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
Biblical  and  early  religion."  1  This  undeniable  truth 
has,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  the  exaggerated 
view  put  forth  by  some  scholars  2  that  whenever  the 
psalmist  speaks  in  the  first  person  the  personified 
Israel  is  meant.  But  there  is  another  truth  parallel 
to  that  of  the  corporate  way  of  thinking  which  must 
not  be  ignored.  Personal  piety  was  a  reality,  to  the 
existence  of  which  ample  testimony  is  borne  in  the 
Old  Testament  ;  similarly,  too,  the  realisation  of  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  individual  and  his 
God  ;  one  thinks,  for  example,  of  the  touching  story 
of  Hannah,  who,  "  in  bitterness  of  soul,"  prayed, 
and  wept  sore,  offering  up  an  unspoken,  but  not  the 
less  heartfelt,  supplication  to  God  (1  Sam.  i,  10,  12, 
13)  ;  one  recalls  Samuel's,  "  Speak,  for  thy  servant 
heareth  "  (1  Sam.  iii,  10)  ;  one  remembers  David's 
confession,  "  I  have  sinned  against  Yahweh  "  (2  Sam. 
xii,  13),  and  the  words  put  into  his  mouth,  "  Yahweh 
is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer,  even 
mine  .  .  ."  (2  Sam.  xxii,  2  ;  cf.  Ps.  xviii,  2  [3  in 
Hebr.]),  and  of  the  numberless  instances  of  prophetic 

1  The  Old  Testament  :   a  Re-interpretation,  pp.  116  f.  (1936). 

2  e.g.  Smend,  "  Ueber  das  Ich  der  Psalmen,"  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
A.  T.  Wis  sense  haft,  viii,  49  ff.  (1888). 
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intercourse  with  the  Divine.  When  such  incidents 
and  words  are  recalled,  one  is  forced  to  realise  that 
however  much,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  individual 
may  have  been  thought  of  as  absorbed  in  the  com- 
munity, the  personality  was  never  submerged,  and 
it  played  its  right  and  natural  part  long  before  the 
developed  teaching  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  on  the 
subject.  In  this  connexion  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  private  sacrifices,  both  prescribed 
and  voluntary,  were  an  important  element  in  the 
religion  of  Israel  ;  their  development  and  systemati- 
sation  in  post-exilic  times  does  not  mean  that  they 
had  not  existed  in  earlier  days  (cf.  e.g.  Judg.  xiii, 
19,  20).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  "  I  "  of  the  psalms  must  always 
be  understood  as  the  nation  or  the  congregation 
personified.  That  there  are  some  instances  of  this  is 
not  denied  ;  it  is  also  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  writer  of  an  "  I  "  psalm,  after 
uttering  personal  experiences  or  wants,  goes  on  to 
think  of  the  community,  and  speaks  in  its  name. 
Allowing,  however,  that  there  is  to  some  extent 
personification  in  some  psalms,  one  must  ask,  with 
Muir  :  "  Was  such  religious  personification  possible 
without  personal  piety  ?  Could  the  psalmists  describe 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  nation  in  terms  of 
individual  experience,  unless  they  themselves  had  had 
such  experience  ?  Why  should  they  ?  And  how  could 
they  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  knew  religion  only 
as  national,  and  yet  described  it  as  personal  ?  Even  if 
the  individual  Israelite  could  be  supposed  to  have 
estimated  his  relationship  to  Yahweh  simply  in  terms 
of  his  participation  in  the  national  life  and  worship,  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  relationship  and  the  emotions  to 
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which  it  gave  rise  constituted  a  personal  religion  for 
him.  His  membership  in  the  community  was  a 
personal  thing,  and  also  his  share  in  the  covenant 
blessings,  and  his  participation  in  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.  All  these  meant  something  to  his  own  soul. 
Yahweh's  concern  might  be  with  Israel  rather  than 
with  the  individual  Israelite  ;  yet  this  national  relation- 
ship gave  to  the  individual  a  peculiar  value  and  dignity, 
and  created  for  him  a  special  relationship  to  Yahweh."  * 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  evident  from  their  very 
nature  that  the  "  I  ",  or  individual,  psalms  were  not, 
nor  were  ever  intended  to  be,  used  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  Temple,  i.e.  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
liturgical  psalms,  in  spite  of  their  having  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Hymn-book,  or  Praise-book,  of  the 
second  Temple.  A  few  illustrations  may  be  given  : 
Ps.  xxvii  2  opens  with  the  words  : — 

"  Yahweh  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  ;         Whom  shall  I  fear  ? '' 

Then,  in  verse  4  the  psalmist  says  : — 

"  One  thing  have  I  asked  of  Yahweh,         That  do  I  long  for, 
That  I  may  dwell  in  Yahweh's  house         All  the  days  of  my  life  "  ; 

and  in  what  follows  he  explains  the  reason   of  his 

longing,  viz.  that  in  God's  house  he  will  be  safe  from 

all  trouble.     Clearly,  the  position  here  is  that  of  one 

who  is  far  from  the  Temple,  but  who  longs  to  abide  in 

it  ;   such  a  psalm  is  in  no  sense  liturgical. 

More  striking  are  Pss.  xlii  and  xliii,  which  belong 

together  and  form  one  psalm.   The  "  I  "  type  of  psalm 

comes  out  again  in  the  opening  verse  (2  in  Hebr.)  : — 

"  As   the   hart   panteth         After   the  water   brooks, 
So  panteth  my  soul         After  thee,  O  God." 

1  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow   University  Oriental  Society,  iv,  23 
(1926).    See  further,  Balla,  Das  Ich  der  Psalmen  (191 2). 

2  Two  psalms  are  combined  here  :  verses  1-6  and  7-14. 
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And  the  psalmist  continues  : — 

"  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  For  the  living  God, 

When  shall  I  come  and  see  The  face  of  God  ?  "  * 

From  verse  6  (7  in  Hebr.)  it  is  seen  that  he  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  sanctuary.  So  here  again  the  psalm 
is  not  liturgical  ;  it  was  composed  far  from  Jerusalem 
without  any  idea  of  its  being  used  in  public  worship. 
In  Ps.  lv,  1  (2  in  Hebr.),  again,  the  psalmist,  in  dire 
peril  from  an  enemy,  pours  out  his  prayer  to  God  : — 

"  Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  God,         And  hide  not  thyself  from  my 
supplication  "  ; 

but  that  his  prayer  is  not  offered  up  during  divine 
worship  in  the  Temple  is  clear  from  verse  6  (7  in 
Hebr.)  :— 

"  And  I  said,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !         Then  would 
I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." 

The  contents  of  the  whole  psalm  make  it  quite  clear 
that  it  was  not  written  for  public  worship.  That  it 
was  adapted  in  later  days,  in  spite  of  many  very  in- 
appropriate verses,  and  used  liturgically  is  suggested 
by  the  title  ("  on  stringed  instruments  ")  ;  but  in 
itself  the  psalm  is  not  liturgical. 

Ps.  xvii  offers  another  interesting  illustration  ;  this 
is  called  a  tephillah,  or  "  prayer  "  : — 

"  Hear  the  right,  Yahweh,  attend  unto  my  cry ; 
Give  ear  unto  my  prayer,  that  goeth  not  out  of  feigned  lips  " 
(verse   i).2 

Throughout  the  psalm  the  first  person  is  used,  showing 

1  R.V.  "  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  "  is  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  now  stands ;  but  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew 
word  for  "  appear  "  involves  impossible  grammar  ;  it  was,  however, 
intentionally  altered  to  bring  the  text  into  line  with  the  teaching  of 
Exod.  xxxiii,  20  :  "  .  .  .  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face  ;  for  man  shall 
not  see  me  and  live." 

2  The  rhythm  is  uncertain. 
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it  to  be  an  "  individual  "  psalm  ;  but  one  exception 
occurs  in  verse  1 1  : — 

"  They  have  now  encompassed  us  in  our  steps  ;         They  set  their 
eyes  to  cast  us  down  to  the  earth." 

The  text  is  clearly  not  quite  in  order  ;  but  the  change 
to  the  plural  pronouns  is  the  point  to  which  we  wish 
to  draw  attention  ;  for  this  indicates  that  the  originally 
purely  "  individual  "  psalm  was  at  some  later  date 
adapted  to  liturgical  use.  That  this  has  been  the  case 
with  a  number  of  other  psalms  is  certain,  e.g.  lxxxvi,  xc, 
cii,  cxlii,  all  of  which  were  originally  "  prayers  "  of  the 
individual,  and  others. 

One  other  "  individual  "  psalm  which,  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  not  liturgical,  is  cxix  ;  this  is  an  "  alphabetical  " 
psalm  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  verses.  Nowhere 
in  this  psalm  is  there  any  indication  that  the  "  I  "  ever 
denotes  the  personification  of  the  community  ;  it  is, 
all  through,  purely  individual  ;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  psalm  that  suggests  liturgical  use.  Its  artificial 
composition  emphasises  its  non-liturgical  use,  and  its 
length  points  in  the  same  direction  ;  in  its  Hebrew 
form  it  is  not  divided  up  as  in  the  Revised  Version  and 
in  the  Prayer  Book  Psalter.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  according  to  the  Sephardic  Ritual, 
it  was  read,  together  with  some  other  psalms,  in  the 
Synagogue  on  Sabbath  afternoons  *  ;  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  singing  it  during  the  Temple 
worship.     It  will  be  noticed  that  it  has  no  title. 

Finally,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Wisdom 
psalms,  such  as  i,  cxii,  cxxvii,2  and  others,  were  used 
in  the  Temple  liturgy. 

1  Elbogen,  op.  cii.,  p.  120. 

2  This  is  one  of  the  "  Songs  of  Ascents  "  ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
verses  1,  2  ;   verses  3-5  form  a  different  psalm. 
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Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  a  good  deal  has  been 
embodied  in  the  Psalms  of  a  non-liturgical  character  ; 
prayers,  hymns,  plaints,  didactic  pieces,  etc.,  which 
were  not  intended  for  congregational  use,  and  were 
never  used  liturgically.  Many  of  these  may  well, 
however,  have  been  used  by  individuals  for  private 
devotion  in  the  Temple,  either  during  the  sacrificial 
services,  or  in  quiet  solitude.  There  is,  therefore, 
something  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the 
Psalter  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
book  of  private  devotions,  though  this  view  is  one-sided 
since  it  does  not  recognise  that  it  also  contains  a 
number  of  obviously  liturgical  psalms.  We  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  Psalter  as 
forming  part  of  the  Liturgy  (using  the  term  in  its  wider 
sense),  and  to  take  for  granted  that  it  has  always  been 
of  a  purely  liturgical  character,  that  the  suggestion  of 
this  not  having  been  the  case  may  be  distasteful.  It 
is,  however,  worth  pointing  out  that,  judging  from  the 
available  evidence,  the  Jewish  Church  itself  has  never 
regarded  the  whole  of  the  Psalter  as  intended  for 
liturgical  worship.  The  exhaustive  data  given  by 
Elbogen  in  his  classical  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  Liturgy,  several  times  referred  to  above,  give 
us  ample  information  regarding  the  place  occupied  by 
the  psalms  in  Jewish  public  worship — the  occasions 
of  their  use,  number,  mode  of  recitation,  etc.,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  find  that  only  eighty-four  of  the  psalms 
were  in  liturgical  use.  In  Singer's  well-known  Authorised 
Daily  Prayer  Book,  in  use  among  all  the  Ashkenazic 
English  Jews,  and  based  upon  earlier  rituals,  just 
about  one  half  of  the  psalms  are  used  in  the  Liturgy. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  liturgical  use 
of  the  psalms  in  the  early  Synagogue  was  taken  over 
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from  that  of  the  Temple  worship.1  And,  after  all, 
when  one  looks  at  the  content  of  the  psalms  one 
realises  that  it  is  not  of  great  moment  whether  all  the 
psalms  are  to  be  regarded  as  liturgical  or  not,  interest- 
ing as  it  is  to  discuss  the  question.  One  of  the  most 
precious  things  about  the  Psalter  is  that  it  contains  so 
many  poetical  pieces  in  which  the  intimate  relationship 
between  man  and  his  Maker  is  so  beautifully  portrayed, 
— outpourings  of  the  human  heart  expressed  as  in  no 
other  literature  of  the  world,  expressions  of  trust  in 
God,  conviction  of  His  mercy  and  longsuffering  2 — 
all  things  more  appropriate  to  the  silent  communing 
of  the  creature  with  his  Creator  than  to  public  worship. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for 
the  many  non-liturgical  religious  lyrics  preserved  in 
the  Psalter. 

1  See  further  below,  pp.  167  ff.,  for  the  use  of  the  psalms  in  the 
ancient  Synagogue. 

2  See  further,  pp.  228  ff. 


Chapter  Nine 

THE   PSALMS   IN  THE  WORSHIP   OF  THE 
ANCIENT   SYNAGOGUE 

I.     The  Origin  of  the  Synagogue 

Since  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  worship  of  the 
Ancient  Synagogue  was  directly  taken  over  from  their 
use  in  the  Temple  worship,  and  since,  also,  we  have 
clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  synagogues  while 
the  Temple  worship  was  in  full  vogue,  it  cannot  be 
without  interest  to  touch,  though  it  be  but  briefly,  on 
the  question  of  when  the  Synagogue  first  came  into 
being.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  owing  to  the 
want  of  evidence,  the  question  of  the  actual  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  Synagogue  does  not  admit  of  a  certain 
answer,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why  the  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  should  not  be  briefly  indicated. 

It  may  be  granted  that  there  is,  at  first  sight,  some 
justification  for  the  belief  that  the  beginnings  of  the 
institution  of  the  Synagogue  are  to  be  sought  during 
the  period  of  the  Exile  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  on  further 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  this  view  is  untenable. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  support  it  ;  and  yet,  if  anything  of  the  kind  had 
existed  during  the  Exile,  some  references  to  it  might 
justifiably  be  looked  for.  Some  writers,  it  is  true, 
believe  they  can  discern  a  reference  to  the  Synagogue 
in  such  a  passage  as  Isa.  lvi,  7,  where  mention  is  made 
of  "  my  house  of  prayer  "  ;  but  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  context  shows  at  once  the  fancifulness  of  this  idea. 
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The  passage  runs  :  "  Also  the  strangers  that  join  them- 
selves to  Yahweh  to  minister  unto  him  .  .  .  even  them 
will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them 
joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer  ;  their  burnt  offerings 
and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar  ; 
for  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all 
peoples."  Clearly  "  my  house  of  prayer  "  refers  to  the 
Temple,  to  which  the  term  "  house  "  is  applied  else- 
where (e.g.,  i  Kings  viii,  42,  43  ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  24,  27). 
Some  of  the  Rabbinical  theories  on  the  subject,  again, 
are  fantastic  ;  that,  for  example,  which  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  Synagogue  to  Moses  1  ;  the  Rabbis 
could  not  conceive  of  the  Jewish  religion  without  the 
Synagogue.  Some  Jewish  scholars  trace  its  origin  to 
pre-exilic  times  by  pointing  to  such  passages  as  Deut. 
xxxi,  12  :  "Assemble  the  people,  the  men  and  the 
women  and  the  little  ones,  and  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may 
learn,  and  fear  Yahweh  your  God,  and  observe  to  do 
all  the  words  of  this  law  "  ;  or  Jer.  xxxix,  8,  where 
mention  is  made  of  "  the  houses  of  the  people  ".  Such 
ideas  are  deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  very  much  later 
days  the  synagogues  were  called  places  of  "  assembly  ", 
and  "  houses  ",  where  the  people  assembled.  One 
cannot  take  these  theories  seriously. 

Ps.  Ixxiv,  8  has  often  been  cited  as  offering  an  Old 
Testament  reference  to  synagogues  :  the  Revised 
Version  renders  the  verse  thus  : — 

"  They  said  in  their  heart,  Let  us  make  havoc  of  them  altogether, 
They  have   burned   up   all   the  synagogues   {marg.   '  places   of 
assembly  ')  of  God  in  the  land." 

But  the  Hebrew  term  rendered  "  the  synagogues  of 

1  e.g.  Philo,  Vita  Mos.,  ii,  168,  and  in  a  fragment  of  his  in  Eusebius, 
Praep.  Evang.,  viii,  7. 
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God  "  is  never  used  in  this  sense  either  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  post-biblical  literature.  It  is  used 
of  Yahweh's  "  place  of  assembly  "  in  Lam.  ii,  6,  where 
the  reference  is  to  the  Temple  (see  verse  7)  ;  but  in 
the  psalm  it  obviously  cannot  refer  to  the  Temple  ; 
the  reference  must,  therefore,  be  to  other  places  of 
worship  in  the  land,  on  which  see  below.  Even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  Ps.  lxxiv  were  Maccabasan,  as  is 
held  by  many  modern  scholars,  the  phrase  "  place  of 
assembly  "  (mo'ed)  could  not  refer  to  a  synagogue  1 
(for  the  earliest  Hebrew  word  for  "  synagogue  "  see 
below).  But  the  psalm,  as  Gunkel  has  pointed  out, 
cannot  refer  either  to  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  for  there  is  no  mention  in  1  or  2 
Mace,  of  the  Temple  having  been  burned  (Ps.  lxxiv,  7 
says,  "  they  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on  fire  "),  in  1  Mace, 
iv,  38  ;  2  Mace,  i,  8  ;  viii,  23  it  is  three  times  speci- 
fically said  that  only  the  gates  were  burned  ;  moreover, 
how  could  Judas  Maccabaeus  have  rededicated  the 
Temple  three  years  after  if  it  had  been  burned  down  ? 
Those  were  not  times  during  which  the  Temple  could 
have  been  rebuilt.  An  even  stronger  argument 
against  a  Maccabasan  date  is  the  fact  that  the  psalm 
is  entirely  silent  on  what  were  the  two  outstanding 
horrors  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
the  devout  Jews  :  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  to  a 
heathen  deity  (cf.  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  "), 
and  the  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
altogether.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  psalmist  could 
have  been  silent  in  regard  to  these  things  had  it  been 
written  about  the  year  168   b.c. 

1  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  Septuagint  reads  "  the  feasts  of 
the  Lord  "  ;  the  text  is  probably  corrupt,  but  it  shows,  at  any  rate,  that 
there  was  no  thought  of  synagogues. 
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We  have  referred  to  some  impossible  Jewish  theories 
about  the  origin  of  the  Synagogue  ;  one  other  must  be 
mentioned,  which  would  in  itself  have  much  in  its 
favour  were  there  any  evidence  in  support  of  it  ;  but 
there  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  what  evidence  there  is 
about  the  origin  of  the  Synagogue  is  against  it.  We 
refer  to  the  tradition  that  it  was  founded  by  Ezra  on 
the  occasion  of  "  the  great  assembly  "  (Keneseth  ha- 
gedolaK)  described  in  Neh.  ix,  x  ;  ha-Keneseth  is  the 
usual  later  Jewish  name  for  the  synagogue.  This 
would  give  the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  Synagogue 
as  early  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.1  ;  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  evidence  is  against  so  early  a  date,  at  any  rate 
for  the  existence  of  the  Synagogue  in  Palestine. 

One  passage  there  is  which,  though  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  Synagogue  in  Palestine,  does  suggest 
what  the  purpose  of  it  came  to  be  ;  in  2  Chron.  xvii, 
5  ff.  it  is  recorded  of  Jehoshaphat  that  "  his  heart  was 
lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  Yahweh  .  .  .  also  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  he  sent  his  princes,  even  Ben-hail  and 
...  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  with  them  the 
Levites,  even  Shemaiah  and  .  .  .  ;  and  with  them 
Elishama  and  Jehoram  the  priests.  And  they  taught 
in  Judah,  having  the  book  of  the  law  of  Yahweh  with 
them  ;  and  they  went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  taught  among  the  people  ".  This  is  a  very 
instructive  passage,  and  may  well  point  to  a  movement 
the  result  of  which  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  the 
inauguration  of  the  Synagogue  as  an  institution.  As 
we  shall  see,  the  earliest  detailed  account  of  the  Syna- 
gogue which  has  come  down  to  us  shows  it  to  have 
been   primarily  a  place  of  instruction.      It  must  be 

1  For  this  date  of  the  beginning  of  Ezra's  work,  see  Oesterley  and 
Robinson,  A  History  of  Israel,  ii,  pp.  114  ff.  (1934). 
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remembered  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
Return  the  Jewish  community  was  centred  in 
Jerusalem  and  contiguous  districts,  but  in  course  of 
time  the  increase  of  population  necessitated  the  spread- 
ing out  of  Jewish  settlements  ;  communities  arose 
which  were  not,  as  hitherto,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Jerusalem  authorities  ;  hence  the  need  of  the 
movement  recorded  in  2  Chron.  xvii.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  recognised  that  this  passage  witnesses 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c 
(the  date  of  Chron.)  synagogues  had  not  yet  become  an 
institution  in  Palestine. 

The  Old  Testament,  then,  apart  from  what  may  be 
deduced  from  the  passage  just  quoted,  gives  us  no 
information  either  about  the  origin  of  the  Synagogue  or 
of  its  nature  and  purpose. 

It  is  the  same  when  we  turn  to  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha.  Of  those  which  belong  to  pre-Maccabaean 
or  Maccabaean  times,  i  (tit)  Esdras  is,  with  the  exception 
of  iii,  1— v,  6,  more  or  less  identical  with  parts  of  2  Chron. , 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Ben-Sira  (Ecclesiasticus),  who 
has  so  much  to  say  about  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  their  relations  to  one  another,  their  duty  to  God, 
and  the  calls  of  religion  upon  them,  never  mentions 
synagogues  ;  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  about  the 
Temple  services  (1,  1— 21)  ;  he  urges  the  people  to 
come  to  his  house  of  learning  (li,  23)  ;  and  he 
expatiates  upon  scribal  activities  (xxxix,  1— 1 1),  which 
were  so  often  exercised  in  synagogues  in  later  days  ; 
but  he  has  never  a  word  to  say  about  the  Synagogue. 
Had  synagogues  been  in  existence  in  Ben-Sira's  day 
there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  would  have 
had  something  to  say  in  reference  to  them.  Then  as 
to  the  book  of  Tobit ;  here  the  scene  is  laid  in  Assyria 
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— for  the  present  we  are  thinking  of  Palestine — and 
it  was  almost  certainly  written  in  Egypt.  With  its 
pronouncedly  orthodox  Jewish  standpoint  and  its 
piety,  we  might  have  looked  for  some  mention  of 
synagogues  ;  but  this  does  not  occur.  The  book  of 
Judith^  likewise  strongly  orthodox — the  scene  is  laid 
in  Palestine — never  mentions  synagogues,  and  there 
are  many  episodes  described  in  which  some  reference 
to  the  synagogue  would  have  been  appropriate  (see, 
e.g.,  iv,  2,  3,  9,  12,  21  ;  vii,  19  ;  viii,  6,  21).  The 
period  during  which  the  events  narrated  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  place — the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar — 
is,  of  course,  a  literary  device  ;  the  book  was  almost 
certainly  written  during  the  Maccabasan  era. 

But  what,  so  far  as  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are 
concerned,  is  most  significant  regarding  this  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Synagogue,  is  the  silence  of  1  and  2 
Maccabees.  In  each  of  these  books  there  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  to  stamp  out  Judaism  (1  Mace,  i,  38— 40, 41— 50, 
54—9  ;  ii,  1— 13  ;  2  Mace,  vi,  1—7)  ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  destruction  of  synagogues,  where  the 
rolls  of  the  Law  were  kept,  and  where  the  Scriptures 
were  expounded  every  Sabbath.  The  one  thing  need- 
ful for  obliterating  the  Jewish  religion,  apart  from  the 
Temple  worship,  was  that  the  synagogues  should  be 
done  away  with.  How,  then,  is  the  entire  silence  of 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  to  be  explained  if  at  that 
time  synagogues  had  been  in  existence  in  Palestine  ? 
One  passage,  in  particular,  must  be  quoted;  in  1  Mace, 
iii,  46  it  is  said  :  "  And  they  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  came  to  Mizpeh,  over  against  Jerusalem  ; 
for  in  Mizpeh  there  was  a  place  of  prayer  aforetime 
for  Israel."    The  expression  "  a  place  of  prayer  "  might 
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be  thought  to  refer  to  a  synagogue  ;  but  the  context 
shows  that  to  be  impossible  (verses  44,  45)  ;  what  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  Judg.  xx,  1  ff.  ;  cf.  1  Sam. 
vii,  5;  x,  17  ff.  It  is  clear  from  the  passage  before  us 
that  Mizpeh  was  used  as  a  temporary  substitute  for 
the  Temple. 

The  evidence  so  far  considered  concerning  the 
existence  of  synagogues  in  Palestine  has  been  of  a 
negative  character,  and  has  pointed  to  the  probability 
that  they  were  not  known  during  the  Maccabasan  era. 
Moreover,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  here  that  the 
archaeological  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  indicates  a 
late  date  for  synagogue  buildings.  Of  the  thirty-two 
remains  of  synagogues  so  far  unearthed  in  Palestine, 
apart  from  Jerusalem,  the  average  dates  are  from  the 
second  to  the  third  centuries  a.d.1  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  these  are  in  Galilee  ;  that  is  to  be  expected, 
for  the  farther  from  Jerusalem  the  more  would  the 
need  of  synagogues  have  been  originally  felt.  At  the 
same  time  we  recall  Luke  vii,  5  :  "...  for  he  loveth 
our  nation,  and  himself  built  us  our  synagogue."  2 
At  any  rate,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  "  make- 
shift "  synagogues  were  in  existence  long  before  they 
assumed  the  form  of  permanent  buildings. 

We  turn  now  to  the  positive  and  definite  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  Synagogue.  And  here  we  shall 
see  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  synagogues 
existed  among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  they  were  introduced  into 
Palestine,  and  that  the  Palestinian  synagogues  followed, 

1  Sukenik,  Ancient  Synagogues  of  Palestine  and  Greece. 

2  Cf.  also  Josephus's  description  of  the  synagogue  at  Tiberias  as 
"  a  large  edifice  capable  of  receiving  a  great  number  of  people  " 
{Vita,   §  liv). 
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in  the  first  instance,  the  pattern  of  those  of  the  Disper- 
sion. The  earliest  documentary  evidence  tells  of 
synagogues  in  Jewish  communities  in  Egypt  ;  they 
are  spoken  of  as  "  places  of  prayer  "  (-n-poaevxaC)- 
The  documents  belong  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  III 
Euergetes  (247—221  b.c)  1  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
further  details,  since  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  the  synagogues  of  the  Dispersion  existed  long 
before  they  found  a  footing  in  Palestine.2  Of  more 
immediate  interest  for  us  is  the  subject  of  the 
Palestinian  synagogues.  The  earliest  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  these  occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  known  as  "  The  Parables  "  (xxxvii— lxxi,  belong- 
ing approximately  to  94—79  b.c.)3  ;  in  xlvi,  8  it  is 
said: — 

"  And  they  persecute  the  houses  of  his  congregations, 
And  the  faithful  who  hang  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits." 

Similarly  in  liii,  6  :  "  And  after  this  the  Righteous 
and  Elect  One  shall  cause  the  house  of  his  congrega- 
tion to  appear  ;  henceforth  they  shall  be  no  more 
hindered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits."  That 
the  expression  "  the  house  of  his  congregation  ", 
equivalent  to  the  "  synagogues  of  the  holy  ones  " 
(Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii,  1  8),  refers  to  synagogues  is 
recognised  by  all  commentators  ;  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  which  it  could  refer.  Since  they  are 
here  spoken  of  as  well-known  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  have  been  in  existence  in  some  form  or  other  in 

1  For  details  see  Schiirer,  Geschichte  desjiidischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter 
Jesu  Christi,  ii,  499  f.  (1907). 

2  See,  e.g.,  M.  Friedlander,  Synagoge  und  Kirche  in  ihren  Aufdngen, 
pp.  56  ff.  (1908)  ;  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  "Judentums  im  spathellen- 
istischen  Zeitalter,  p.  172  (1926). 

3  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  or  1  Enoch,  p.  67  (19 12). 
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Palestine  very  soon  after  the  Maccabaean  era.  But, 
though  in  these  passages  synagogues  are  referred  to, 
nothing  is  said  as  to  their  object  and  the  purpose  they 
fulfilled.  For  this  we  have  to  come  to  a  slightly  later 
time,  namely,  to  that  of  Philo  (approximately  20  b.c— 
a.d.  40)  and  Josephus.1  Philo  was  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  and  writes,  therefore,  as  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion  ; 
but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  pattern  of  the 
Dispersion  synagogues  was  that  on  which  those  of 
Palestine  was  based,  and  subsequent  evidence  shows 
that  what  Philo  says  applies  in  the  main  to  the 
Palestinian  synagogues,  though  some  things  that  he  says 
must  be  put  down  to  his  particular  bent  of  mind. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  writes  as  follows  :  "  Moses 
sat  on  the  seventh  day,  surrounded  by  the  priests, 
while  all  the  people  streamed  together  in  order  to  be 
taught.  For  it  was  the  custom  in  those  far-off  days — 
and  especially  on  the  Sabbath  day — to  philosophize  ; 
the  leader  discussed  and  taught  concerning  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  spoken,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  encouraged  in  virtue,  for  the  bettering  of 
character  and  manner  of  life.  Thus  it  has  come  about 
that  now,  too,  the  Jews  devote  themselves  on  the  seventh 
day  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  inherited  from  their 
forefathers  ;  and  they  dedicate  this  day  to  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  nature.  For  what  are  the 
Jewish  prayer-houses  in  the  cities  other  than  places 
of  instruction  in  wisdom,  caution,  moderation,  and 
righteousness,  in  piety  and  holiness,  in  short,  in  every 
virtue  which  recognises  and  accepts  both  human  and 
divine  goodness  "  ?  2 

1  The   data   have   been    gathered    by    M.   Friedlander,   op.   cit., 
pp.  58  ff.,  to  whom  the  present  writer  expresses  his  indebtedness. 

2  FitaMos.,  ii,  168. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  main  stress  is  laid  on 
instruction  ;  it  is  quite  incidentally  that  the  synagogues 
are  spoken  of  as  "prayer-houses"1;  and  the  in- 
struction, according  to  this  passage,  centres  on 
ethics.  The  same  occurs  in  another  passage,2  where 
the  need  of  right  living  is  insisted  on,  but  words  are 
added  which  show  that  Philo  looked  upon  true  belief 
in  God  as  the  basis  of  right  living  :  "...  For  here 
(i.e.  in  the  places  of  instruction)  one  of  the  most 
experienced  puts  forth  the  most  perfect  and  most 
useful  teaching  by  which  human  life  can  be  adorned 
in  the  most  beautiful  way.  For  among  the  numerous 
precepts  there  are  two  of  supreme  importance  :  one 
deals  with  the  Godhead,  and  is  concerned  with  piety 
and  holiness  ;  the  other  deals  with  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  and  is  concerned  with  love  and  righteous- 
ness ;  each  has  many  divisions  dealing  with 
conceptions  so  beautiful  as  to  be  beyond  praise."  But 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  evidence  which  we  have 
from  Philo  is  in  a  fragment  of  his  preserved  by 
Eusebius  (Praep.  Evangel.,  viii,  7)  ;  here  he  says  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  command  of  Moses,  the  people 
assembled  on  the  seventh  day  in  order  "  to  listen  with 
fear  and  reverence  to  the  reading  of  the  Law,  so  that 
each  one  might  become  conversant  with  the  contents 
thereof .  .  .  One  of  the  priests  present,  or  one  of  the 
elders,  reads  to  them  the  holy  laws  and  explains  each 
fully  until  the  evening.  Thereupon  they  return  home, 
enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  laws,  and 
making  progress  in  piety  ".  And  he  concludes  :  "  Does 
there  exist  a  more  striking  institution  than  this  one  ? 

1  But  he  refers  to  them  as  places  of  prayer  in  several  other  places  : 
In  Flacc,  6,  7  ;   Leg.  ad  Gaium,  20,  23,  43,  46  ;   Vita  Mos.,  iii,  27. 

2  De  Septen.,  ii,  282. 
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Therefore  they  have  no  need  to  go  to  the  expounders 
of  the  laws  in  order  to  enquire  concerning  this  and 
that  ;  for  by  means  of  this  institution  they  become 
learned  in  the  Law,  and  do  nothing  that  is  contrary 
to  it.  And  if  thou  shouldst  ask  any  of  them  about  the 
laws  of  their  fathers,  he  would  be  able  to  give  informa- 
tion regarding  all  of  them  with  the  greatest  precision. 
Thus,  each  one,  whether  husband,  father,  or  master, 
is  fully  able  to  teach  the  Law  to  his  wife,  his  children, 
or  to  his  servants."  Instruction  in  the  Law  and  in  the 
tenets  of  Judaism  were  thus  the  main  purposes  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Dispersion,  and  doubtless,  too,  of 
the  Palestinian  synagogues  ;  but  that  the  elements  of 
worship  found  expression  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Philo,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  them  in  a  certain 
number  of  instances  as  "  houses  of  prayer  "  ;  and  of 
especial  interest  from  our  present  point  of  view  is  that, 
at  any  rate,  in  one  passage  (In  Flacc,  1 4),  he  says  that 
"chants,  hymns,  and  songs"  were  sung  there;  that 
among  these  psalms  are  to  be  included  will  not  be 
doubted. 

We  turn  next  to  the  evidence  offered  by  Josephus. 
Speaking  of  the  command  of  Moses  "  the  legislator  ", 
he  says  :  "  He  did  not  suffer  the  guilt  of  ignorance  to 
go  on  without  punishment,  but  demonstrated  the  Law 
to  be  the  best  and  the  most  necessary  instruction  of  all 
others,  permitting  the  people  to  leave  off  their  other 
employments  and  to  assemble  together  for  the  hearing 
of  the  Law,  and  learning  it  exactly  ;  and  this  not  once 
or  twice,  or  oftener,  but  every  Sabbath."  1  Elsewhere 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  synagogue  at  Dora  ;  "  the 
place  of  assembling  together  "  2  ;  and  of  the  crowding 

1  Contra  dp.,  ii,  175.  2  Antiq.,  xix,  305. 
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into  the  synagogue  at  Caesarea  on  "  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  "J1  The  scanty  evidence  of  Josephus  is  not 
very  helpful  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  supports  that  of 
Philo  in  one  or  two  particulars.  From  both  it  is  to  be 
gathered  that  the  synagogue  was  primarily  a  place  for 
the  study  of,  and  instruction  in,  the  Law  on  the  Sabbaths  ; 
it  is  also  described  by  both  as  a  place,  or  house,  of 
prayer,  though  this  is  less  prominent  in  Josephus  than 
in  Philo.  The  latter  mentions  also  the  important  item 
that  songs  of  praise  were  sung  in  the  synagogue.  It 
should  also  be  added,  though  the  point  is  not  of 
importance  from  our  present  point  of  view,  that 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  synagogue  as  being  used  for 
assemblies  of  an  entirely  secular  character.2 

We  come  next  to  the  more  valuable  and  detailed 
evidence  of  the  New  Testament  ;  let  us  notice  first 
how  far  it  supports  what  Philo  and  Josephus  record, 
restricting  ourselves  to  the  Gospels  for  the  present. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  passages  agree 
with  Philo  and  Josephus  in  describing  synagogues  as 
places  for  instruction,  e.g.,  "  And  Jesus  went  about  in 
all  Galilee  teaching  in  their  synagogues  "  (Matt,  iv, 
2  3'>  ix>  35  ;  ™>-/4  ;  Lk.  iv,  15,  16;  vi,  6  ;  Jn.  vi, 
cf.  verse  59  ;  xviii,  20)  ;  often  the  Sabbath  is  specially 
mentioned  (Matt,  xii,  9  ff. ;  Mk.  i,  21,  22  ;  vi,  2  ; 
Lk.  iv,  31,  32;  xiii,  10).  As  houses  of  prayer,  upon 
which  Philo  lays  so  much  stress,  synagogues  are 
mentioned  twice  only  in  the  Gospels,  but  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  the  fact  was  too  well  known  to  need 
emphasis  :  "  And  when  ye  pray,  ye  shall  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites,  for  they  love  to  stand  and  pray  in  the 
synagogues  . .  ."  (Matt,  vi,  6);    and  again,  in  reference 

1  Bell Jud.,  ii,  289.  2  Antiq.,  xix,  300  ff. 
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to  the  scribes  in  the  synagogues,  our  Lord  says 
that  "  for  a  pretence  they  make  long  prayers  "  (Mk. 
xii,  40).  In  both  these  passages  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  synagogues  are  places  of  prayer.  On  one 
occasion,  it  will  be  remembered,  Josephus  speaks  of  a 
synagogue  as  being  used  for  secular  purposes  (Dora, 
between  Carmel  and  Caesarea),  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
often  the  case.  In  this  connection  we  recall  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  our  Lord  performed 
miracles  of  healing  in  synagogues  (Matt,  ix,  9  ff.  ; 
Mk.  i,  23  ff.  ;  iii,  1  ff.  ;  Lk.  iv,  336°.  ;  vi,  6  ff.)  ;  we 
may  regard  these  as  sacred  acts,  but  the  crowds  who 
assembled  to  see  the  wonders  certainly  did  not.  But 
there  are  various  other  passages  which  show  that 
synagogues  were  used  for  purposes  anything  but 
religious  (Matt,  x,  17  ;  xxiii,  34  ;  Mk.  xiii,  9  ;  Lk. 
xii,  1 1  ;    xxi,  12). 

Three  other  details  regarding  synagogues  may  be 
added.  In  several  passages  teaching  is  distinguished 
from  "  preaching  the  Gospel  "  (Matt,  iv,  23  ;  ix,  35  ; 
Mk.  i,  39  ;  Lk.  iv,  44).  We  do  not  wish  to  read  into 
the  texts  what  may  not  be  intended  ;  but  preaching, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  is  more  definitely  religious  than 
teaching.  Our  reason  for  laying  stress  on  the  point 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  section.  Other  details  are  the 
mention  of  the  synagogue  "  attendant  "  (Lk.  iv,  20), 
and  the  "ruler  of  the  synagogue"  (Lk.  viii,  41; 
cf.  Acts  xviii,  8)  ;  and,  finally,  the  "  chief  seats  " 
in  the  synagogue  (Matt,  xxiii,  6  ;  Lk.  xi,  43  ; 
xx,  46). 

Apart  from  a  few  matters  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  we  have  given  all  the  evidence  of  impor- 
tance about  the  origin  of  the  Synagogue  and  its 
purposes. 
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II.      The  Worship  of  the  Synagogue 

We  have  seen  that  both  in  the  Dispersion  1  and  in 
Palestine  the  main  function  of  the  Synagogue  was 
instruction.  But  we  have  to  note  next  that,  in  course 
of  time,  the  element  of  worship  came  more  and  more 
to  the  fore  ;  the  type  of  worship,  moreover,  was 
framed  on  that  of  the  Temple.  For  the  evidence  of 
this  we  must  go  to  post-Biblical  Jewish  Literature  ; 
this  will  bring  us  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  Jewish  Church.  Even  while  the  Temple2 
stood  there  were  many  synagogues  in  existence  in 
Palestine,  e.g.  Krauss  has  much  to  say,  with  ample 
references,  as  to  the  synagogues  on  the  Temple  mount 
standing  close  to  the  Temple  ;  in  Acts  xxiv,  12  also 
we  read  St.  Paul's  words  :  "  and  neither  in  the  Temple 
did  they  find  me  disputing  with  any  man  or  stirring 
up  a  crowd,  nor  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  city." 
The  reference  is  to  Jerusalem  (verse  1 1).  An  interest- 
ing fact  further  illustrating  the  existence  of  synagogues 
while  the  Temple  was  still  standing  is  recorded  in  the 
Talmud  (Arakhin,  1  ib\  where  we  are  told  that  Joshuah 
ben  Chananiah  (he  died  in  a.d.  130),  one  of  the  most 
prominent  pupils  of  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai  (see  Aboth,  ii, 
9),  "  who  had  served  in  the  sanctuary  as  a  member  of 
the  Levitical  choir,  told  how  the  choristers  went  in  a 
body  to  the  synagogue  from  the  orchestra  by  the  altar 
{Sukkah)  53a),  and  so  participated  in  both  services."  3 

1  It  is  noticeable  that,  as  compared  with  what  is  said  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  about  the  synagogues  in  Palestine,  the  details  in  Acts 
about  those  of  the  Dispersion  show  the  religious  element  in  these  to 
be  more  pronounced  (Acts  ix,  2,  20;  xiii,  5  ;  xiv,  1  ff.,  17  ;  xviii, 
4,  19,  24  ff.  ;   xix,  8). 

2  Synagogale  Altertiimer,  pp.  66  ff.  (1922). 

3  F.  L.  Cohen,  in  the  Jewish  E?icycl.>  ix,  1 20^ . 
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The  simultaneous  existence  of  Temple  and  syna- 
gogue is  of  special  significance  because  it  helps  us  to 
realise  the  truth,  upon  which  the  Jews  have  always  laid 
stress,  that  the  synagogue  was  not  the  substitute  for 
but  the  representative  of  the  Temple.  This  truth  is 
excellently  illustrated  by  the  Temple  picture  painted 
above  the  niche  of  the  remains  of  the  synagogue  found 
in  Dura  Europos  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates)  : 
"  On  the  right  of  the  Temple  picture,  painted  above 
the  niche,  an  altar  is  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  the  Ram.  The  disposition  of  the  figures 
reveals  that  the  artist  was  more  interested  in  showing 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  altar  than  in  describing 
the  scene  :  the  Temple,  the  lamp-stand  with  the  seven 
branches,  and  the  altar  being  sacred  symbols  of 
Judaism,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  giving  the  general 
association  of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  specific  idea  of 
salvation  without  sacrifice.  This  representation,  there- 
fore, expresses  the  meaning  of  the  old  sacrificial  temple 
worship  in  its  relation  to  the  new  type  of  synagogal 
worship  without  sacrifice  which  superseded  it."  1 

There  is  thus  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  tradition  that  the  synagogue  service  was  made 
to  correspond  as  far  as  possible  with  that  of  the 
Temple.2  "  The  earliest  elements  of  synagogal 
worship,"  says  Prof.  Blau,  "  were  developed  from  the 
Temple  service,  and  the  custom  of  sacrificial  watches 
(Ma'amad),  as  well  as  from  private  and  public  worship, 
from  psalms  and  prayers,  which  were  composed  at 

1  Helen  Rosenau,  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Pictorial  Influence  of  the 
Jewish  Temple,"  in  the  P.E.F.  Quarterly  Statement,  July,  1936, 
p.  160. 

2  The  east  end  of  the  synagogue  is  called  the  Hekal  ("  Temple  ") 
or  Qodesk  ("  sanctuary  ")  at  the  present  day  ;  both  words  are  used 
of  the  Temple  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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different  times  and  for  special  occasions  ...  It  took 
centuries  before  the  order  of  prayer  as  found  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  became  established  ;  it  was 
neither  desired  not  was  it  possible  to  give  it  a  fixed  and 
definite  form."  1  This  helps  us  to  realise  how  from 
time  to  time  psalms  for  which  individuals  had  an 
especial  affection  would  have  found  their  way  as 
permanent  elements  into  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
Jewish   Liturgy. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  there  existed,  as  we  know, 
in  the  Temple  worship,  in  addition  to  the  offering  of 
sacrifices,  an  elaborate  liturgy,  the  central  part  of 
which  was  the  singing  of  psalms  with  the  accompanying 
music  ;  and,  following  this,  these  have  always  occupied 
an  important  part  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue. 
'  Those  psalms  which  were  cast  in  the  form  of  prayers 
and  hymns  soon  took  their  place  as  hymns  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  even  though  they  were  not 
originally  composed  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were 
sung,  especially  on  feast  days,  in  the  synagogue,  and 
in  private  gatherings.  In  its  descriptions  of  the  Temple 
festivities  the  book  of  Chronicles  alludes  to  them, 
especially  to  their  eighteen  4  Hallelujah  ',  '  Hallel  ', 
and  '  Hodu  '  psalms  (Pss.  cv— cvii,  cxi— cxviii,  cxxxv, 
cxxxvi,  cxlvi— cl)  .  .  .  Prophecy  and  Psalmody  were 
gradually  typified  in  two  persons,  Moses  and  David  .  .  . 
Even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  these  united 
elements  left  their  impress  upon  the  Synagogue  ;  the 
readings  were  devoted  to  the  Law,  and  the  discourses 
to  the  Prophets,  while  entire  psalms,  or  verses  from 
them,  were  used  as  prayers."  2 

1  In  the  Jewish  EncycL,  viii,  137*7,  b  ;    see  also  Zunz,  Die  Rhus 
des  synagogalen  Gottesdienstes,  pp.  1  ff.  (1859). 

2  Zunz,  Synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters,  pp.  4  ff.  (1855). 
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The  psalms  are  represented  in  another  pointed  way 
in  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue,  namely  in  doxologies 
taken  from  them  and  uttered  at  various  parts  of  the 
services.  For  example,  to  quote  Prof.  Blau  again  : 
"  The  adjuration  '  Praise  God  '  (or  '  Bless  Yahweh  ') 
was  probably  addressed  to  the  people  of  earlier  times 
only  in  the  flush  of  victory  after  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  of  war  (Judg.  v,  2,  9)  ;  but  later,  when  a 
regular  Temple  cult  had  been  instituted,  it  may  have 
been  uttered  daily,  so  that  it  became  a  liturgical  formula 
with  which  divine  worship  was  generally  concluded 
(e.g.  Ps.  lxviii,  26).  In  Ps.  cxxxv  (cf.  also  Ps.  cxviii, 
2—4)  Israelites,  priests,  Levites  and  the  pious  are 
summoned  by  groups  to  '  Bless  the  Lord  ',  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this  invitation  is  placed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  psalm.  The  final  verse  :  '  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  out  of  Zion,  which  dwelleth  at  Jerusalem, 
praise  ye  the  Lord,'  constituted  the  benediction  spoken 
by  those  who  had  been  summoned.  The  benedictions 
that  conclude  the  closing  chapters  of  the  five  books  of 
Psalms  (xli,  Ixxii,  lxxxix,  cvi,  cl),  all  being  in  substance 
one  and  the  same  eulogy,  may  represent  synagogal 
formulas  from  the  time  of  the  Temple,  which  the 
people  intoned  after  completing  the  singing  of  the 
several  books.  Occasionally,  however,  the  people 
concluded  with  a  simple  '  Amen  '  (cf.  the  psalms 
quoted,  and  1  Chron.  xvi,  36).  It  may  also  be  assumed 
that  such  benedictions  were  not  reserved  for  public 
worship  exclusively,  but  were  also  pronounced  in 
private  :  '  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times  ;  his  praise 
shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth  '  (Ps.  xxxiv,  1 ;  cf. 
cxv,  1 8  ;  cxlv,  2).  Mention  is  made  of  supplications 
at  '  evening  and  morning,  and  at  noon  '  (Ps.  lv,  1 7), 
and  of  praise  offered  '  seven  times  a  day  '  (Ps.  cxix,  1 64), 
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while  in  another  passage  praise  rendered  in  the  morn- 
ing only  is  mentioned.  The  origin  of  this  liturgical 
usage  was  the  custom,  on  joyful  occasions,  of  praising 
God  for  His  goodness,"  1 

This  helps  us  to  realise  that  a  number  of  passages  in 
the  Psalms  are  not  original  to  them,  but  owe  their 
position  to  liturgical  usage.  It  shows  also  how  precious 
to  the  Jews  were  sayings  from  the  Psalms  :  a  means 
of  constant  communion  with  God. 


III.      Some  Miscellaneous  Details 

In  the  Talmudic  tractate  Sopherim,  and  elsewhere, 
a  number  of  interesting  details  are  to  be  gathered 
regarding  the  Jewish  use  of  the  psalms,  especially 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Synagogue.  Some  of  these 
may  be  appropriately  added  in  conclusion. 

The  custom  of  the  Church  of  using  special  psalms 
for  special  occasions  was  doubtless  taken  over  from 
the  Synagogue,  and  in  most  instances  there  is  some- 
thing in  a  psalm,  it  may  be  only  a  verse  or  two,  which 
shows  why  it  was  chosen  for  a  particular  occasion. 
Thus,  Ps.  vii  was  one  of  those  sung  at  the  feast  ofPurim 
because  it  speaks  of  the  vengeance  on  the  adversary 
(Soph,  xviii,  2)  ;  see  especially  verses  6,  1 1  — 16  (Hebr. 
7,  12—17),  and  the  story  in  Esther  ix,  13  ff.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms, 
"  Cush  the  Benjamite,"  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this 
psalm,  is  said  to  refer  to  Saul  ;  the  enmity  between 
David  and  Saul  is  thus  brought  to  remembrance. 
The  eighth  day  of  the  feast  of  'Tabernacles  was  regarded 
as  a  special  festival  ;   in  order  to  emphasise  this  Ps.  xii 

1  In  Jewish  Encyci.,  viii,  134^. 
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was  recited  (Soph,  xix,  2),  doubtless  owing  to  the  words 
of  verses  6,  7  (Hebr,  7,  8)  : — 

"  The  words  of  Yahweh  are  pure  words, 
As  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  on  the  earth, 
Purified  seven  times." 

The  special  psalm  for  the  feast  of  the  Dedication 
(Chanukkah,  see  1  Mace,  iv,  59  ;  2  Mace,  i,  1  8)  was 
Ps.  xxx  (Soph,  xviii,  2).  It  is  also  called  the  "  Feast  of 
the  Maccabees  ",  though  in  the  Talmud  it  is  known  as 
the  "  Feast  of  Illumination  "  ;  similarly  Josephus  speaks 
of  it  as  the  "  Feast  of  lights  "  (Phota,  Antiqn  xii,  325)  on 
account  of  the  lamps  lighted  on  each  day  of  the  feast, 
eight  on  the  first  day,  and  one  less  on  each  succeeding 
day.  Originally  these  lights  were  lighted  in  the 
houses  ;  it  was  only  later  that  this  was  done  in  the 
synagogues  as  well.  In  the  title  to  the  psalm  (xxx)  it 
is  said  :  "  A  song  at  the  Dedication  of  the  House,"  but, 
according  to  Soph,  xviii,  2,  it  was  originally  a  Temple 
psalm,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  Synagogue. 
Elbogen  is,  therefore,  probably  right  in  holding  that 
the  title  was  added  later  because  the  psalm  was  sung 
at  the  feast  of  Chanukkah.1 

The  appropriateness  of  the  psalm  for  this 
feast  is  clear  enough  when  one  reads  of  the 
victory  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  recorded  in  1  Mace,  iv, 
28  ff. 

Another  example  of  the  mention  of  early  usage 
preserved  in  this  tractate  is  that  one  of  the  special 
psalms  sung  at  the  festival  of  the  New  Year  was  Ps. 
xlvii.  We  know  from  the  content  of  this  psalm  that 
it  must  have  been  one  of  those  sung  at  this  festival  2  ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  have  it  definitely  stated  in  this 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  130.  2  See  above,  p.  139. 
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tractate  (Soph,  xix,   2),  which  contains,   moreover,   a 
great  deal  of  very  ancient  material.1 

Again,  two  special  psalms  are  mentioned  as  proper 
to  the  festival  of  the  New  Moon,  Ps.  xcviii,  on  account 
of  the  reference  in  verse  6  to  the  shophar  ("  ram's 
horn  "),  which,  according  to  Num.  x,  10,  was  blown 
on  the  New  Moon  festivals,  and  Ps.  civ,  because  of 
the  two  opening  verses  : — 

"  Bless  Yahweh,  O  my  soul,         Yahweh,  my  God,  thou  art  very 
great ; 
Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty,         Thou  clothest 
thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment." 

But  in  later  times  it  was  Ps.  civ  alone  which  was 
the  special  psalm  for  these  occasions.  Tradition  never 
actually  mentions  what  the  special  psalm  for  the 
New  Moon  festivals  was  ;  it  was  regarded  as  common 
knowledge.2 

To  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  penitential  psalms 
naturally  belonged  ;  but  special  mention  is  made 
(Soph,  xix,  2)  of  Pss.  ciii,  cxxx,  and  their  appro- 
priateness is  very  evident,  especially  that  of  the  latter. 

We  are  told,  further,  and  the  fact  is  of  interest, 
that  the  synagogal  congregations  knew  the  whole  of 
the  "  Hallelujah  "  psalms  by  heart3  ;  they  comprise 
Pss.  civ— cvi,  cxi— cxiii,  cxv— cxvii,  cxxxv,  cxlvi— cl  ; 
the  vernacular  was,  of  course,  Aramaic,  but  doubtless 
they  were  said  in  Hebrew. 

1  Sopherim  belongs,  according  to  Zunz  {Die  gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  101  [2nd  ed.,  1892]),  to  the  period  of  the 
Geonim,  beginning  about  a.d.  589  ;  but  the  tractate  contains  material 
many  centuries  older.  The  text  has  been  published,  with  notes,  by 
Joel  M tiller  (1878). 

2  Elbogen,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 

3  See  Muller's  note  in  his  edition  of  Sopherim,  p.  288. 
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As  to  these  "  Hallelujah  "  psalms,  it  is  worth 
remarking,  as  Dembitz  has  pointed  out,  that  "  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  e.g.  cvi,  cxiii,  the  opening 
phrase  '  Hallelujah  '  is  developed  in  the  words  which 
follow  it  :  in  others,  such  as  cxi,  cxii,  it  does  not  run 
naturally  in  the  psalm,  and  seems  to  have  been  prefixed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Temple  to  fit  the  psalm  into 
public  worship  ".1  According  to  the  celebrated 
"  Rab  ",2  the  name  of  the  whole  Psalter  should  be 
called  "  Hallelujah  ",  because  this  word  contains  both 
the  name  of  God  (Jah,  see  Ps.  lxviii,  4)  and  its  glori- 
fication (Ha/Ielu,  "  Praise  ye  ").3 

In  Sopherim^  xvi,  11,  12,  it  is  said  that  the  "  Hallelu- 
jah "  was  uttered  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  times 
by  the  people  ;  the  reference  is  to  the  singing  of  the 
Hallel,  for,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Talmud  (Sukkah,  38^), 
the  people  responded  with  "  Hallelujah  "  after  each 
verse-division  of  the  Hallel.  Miiller,  in  his  note  on 
this  passage  in  Sopherim,  says  that  if  one  counts  up 
the  verse-divisions  in  the  Hallel  according  to  its 
poetic  structure,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  number  is 
exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  A  later  and 
fanciful  explanation  of  the  reason  why  it  was  said 
this  number  of  times  was  that  it  corresponded  with 
the  number  of  years  of  Aaron's  life  (see  Num.  xxxiii, 
39).  As  in  the  Temple,  so  in  the  Synagogue,  the 
Hallel  has  always  occupied  a  position  of  peculiar 
importance  ;  and  the  Temple  usage  of  singing  it 
at  the  great  festivals  has  been  followed  by  the 
Synagogue. 

A  great  deal  more  could,  of  course,  be  said  from 

1  Jewish  EncycL,  vi,  179*2. 

2  i.e.  Rabbi  Abba  Arika,  who  lived  early  in  the  third  century  a.d. 

3  Midrask  Tehillim,  i,  1. 
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various  sources  about  the  use  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Synagogue  ;  but  what  has  been  touched 
upon  will,  at  any  rate,  suffice  to  show  how  deeply 
set  the  Psalms  were  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Jews. 


Chapter  Ten 
THE    PSALMS    IN    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH 

I.      The  Didactic  Use  of  the  Psalms 

How  dear  the  Psalms  were  to  our  Lord,  and  how 
great  their  importance  was  in  His  eyes,  are  matters 
which  need  emphasis.  He  makes  more  use  of  the 
Psalms  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  shows  their  application  in  very  varied  circumstances 
of  life.  We  may  grant  that  some  of  the  passages  in 
question  in  the  Gospels  are  due  to  the  evangelist,  but 
that  they  reflect  our  Lord's  usage  will  hardly  be  denied. 
To  cite  the  large  number  of  passages  in  which  the 
Psalms  are  quoted  in  the  Gospels  would  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  space  ;  it  will  suffice  to  give  the 
references.1 

This  frequent  use  of  the  Psalms  on  the  part  of  our 
Lord  must  greatly  have  impressed  His  followers  ; 
they  would  have  learned  from  Him  to  treasure  them 
above  all  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  to  realise  that, 
even  apart  from  their  use  in  worship,  there  was  much 
in  the  Psalms  of  guidance  and  help  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life.  This  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.2 

The    familiarity   with,    and   love   for,    the    Psalms, 

1  Matt,  v,  5,  25  ;  xxi,  16  ;  Mk.  xii,  10,  ri  (=  Lk.  xx,  17),  36 
(=  Matt,  xxii,  44  ;  Lk.  xx,  42,  43)  ;  xiv,  34  (=  Matt,  xxvi,  38)  ; 
xv,  34  (  =  Matt,  xxvii,  46)  ;  Lk.  xiii,  27  (=  Matt,  vii,  23)  ; 
xxiii,  46  ;   Jn.  vi,  31  ;   x,  34 ;   xii,  27  ;   xiii,  18  ;   xv,  25. 

2  See,  e.g.,  Acts  i,  20  ;  ii,  25  ff.,  34 ;  Rom.  iii,  4,  10  ff.  ;  iv,  7  ; 
viii,  36  ;  x,  18  ;  xi,  9  ;  2  Cor.  v,  10  ;  ix,  9  ;  Eph.  i,  22  ;  Hebr.  i, 
7  ff. ;  ii,  6  ff.,  12  ;  iii,  7  ff. ;  v,  5,  6  ;  vii,  17  ;  x,  5  ff. ;  xiii,  6  ; 
James  iii,  8  ;  1  Pet.  ii,  3  ;  iii,  10  ff. ;  2  Pet.  iii,  8  ;  Rev.  v,  13  ;  viii,  4  ; 
ix,  20  ;    xix,  5. 

*75 
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characteristic  of  the  first  Christians,  continued  through 
the  ages  in  the  Church.  Thus,  following  the  example 
of  our  Lord,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  constant  use  of  the  Psalms  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  supporting  their  precepts,  warnings, 
and  exhortations.  To  give  just  a  few  instances  :  In 
the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  the  writer 
warns  his  hearers  against  rushing  into  evil,  and  quotes 
Ps.  xxxvii,  35—7  *  in  support  of  what  he  says.  In 
Ch.  xviii  the  whole  of  Ps.  li  is  quoted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two  verses  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  not  part  of  the  psalm  in  its  original  form.2 
In  this  epistle  the  Psalms  are  quoted  between  thirty 
and  forty  times.  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Ignatius  to  the 
Ephesians  xv,  1,  we  read  :  "  It  is  better  to  be  silent 
and  to  be  real,  than  to  talk  and  to  be  unreal.  Teaching 
is  good,  if  the  teacher  does  what  he  says.  There  is, 
then,  one  teacher  who  spake  and  it  was  done,  and  what 
he  has  done  even  in  silence  is  worthy  of  the  Father  "  ; 
the  quotation  is  from  Ps.  xxxiii,  9.  Sometimes  we 
get,  not  an  exact  quotation,  but  an  adaptation  of  a 
verse,  or  part  of  one,  from  the  Psalms  ;  thus,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Magnesians  St.  Ignatius  says  (xiii,  1)  : 
"  Be  diligent,  therefore,  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  in  order 
that  ye  may  prosper  in  all  things  whatsoever  ye  do  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  spirit.  .  .  ."  The  words  in  italic 
are  obviously  an  adaptation  of  the  last  line  of  Ps.  i,  3. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  St.  Ignatius  does  not  quote 
much  from  the  Old  Testament  ;     his  quotations  are 

1  We  give  the  references  according  to  the  English  Bible,  but  the 
early  Church  writers  quote  from  the  Septuagint,  where  the  Psalms 
are  for  the  most  part  differently  numbered,  and  the  text  often  differs 
from  the  Hebrew.  2  See  p.  222. 
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mainly  from  the  New  Testament.  A  similar  adapta- 
tion occurs  in  St.  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(vi,  3)  :  "  So  then,  let  us  serve  him  with  fear  and  all 
reverence,  as  he  himself  commanded  us."  Some- 
times we  get  some  rather  queer  exegesis  ;  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (v,  13),  e.g.  in  referring  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is  said  :  "  And  he  was  willing 
to  suffer  thus,  for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
suffer  on  a  tree,  for  the  prophet  says  of  him,  Spare 
my  soul  from  the  sword"  These  last  words  are  from 
Ps.  xxii,  20.  In  the  same  sentence  the  writer  continues  : 
"  and,  Nail  my  flesh,  for  the  synagogues  of  the  wicked 
have  risen  against  me  ".  This  is  an  amalgamation  of 
Ps.  cxix,  120  (loosely  quoted  from  the  Septuagint), 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  dim  recollection  of  the 
first  line  of  Ps.  xxxv,  11,  "  Unrighteous  witnesses 
rise  up  "  ;  the  context  of  this  verse  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  by  the  "  syna- 
gogues "  he  means  the  company  or  assembly.  The 
frequent  inaccuracy  of  quotations  shows  that  the 
writers  often  quoted  from  memory.  In  several  other 
instances  St.  Barnabas  quotes  from  the  Psalms  as 
being  the  words  of  a  prophet  ;  so,  again,  in  vi,  6, 
where  the  words  of  the  psalm  (cxviii,  1 2)  are  somewhat 
elaborated  :  "  What  then  does  the  prophet  say  again  ? 
The  synagogue  of  the  sinners  compassed  me  around,  they 
surrounded  me  as  bees  round  the  honeycomb." 

In  many  instances  among  these  Apostolic  Fathers 
there  is  no  more  than  an  adumbration  of  a  passage  in 
the  Psalms,  and  this  shows  how  permeated  the  minds 
of  these  writers  were  by  their  thought  and  language. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
who  never  gives  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Psalms, 
though  his  writing  is  constantly  reminiscent  of  them. 
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Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  earliest  of  the  Church 
writers  follow  our  Lord's  method  in  their  use  of  the 
Psalms.  This  applies,  of  course,  also  to  the  later 
Church  Fathers,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  quota- 
tions from  their  writings. 


II.      The  Psalms  in  the  Worship  of  the  Church 

The  evidence  is  ample  to  show,  were  the  fact  not 
obvious  in  itself,  that  the  first  Christians,  i.e.  Jewish 
Christians,  continued  the  forms  of  worship  to  which 
they  had  always  been  accustomed  x  ;  so  that  in  its 
very  beginnings  the  Church  made  use  of  the  Psalms 
in  her  worship.  This  is  taken  for  granted  in  such 
passages  as  1  Cor.  xiv,  26  :  "  When  you  come  together, 
each  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  teaching,  hath  a  revela- 
tion .  .  ."  ;  Ephes.  v,  19  :  "...  speaking  one  to 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  and  making  melody  with  your  heart  to  the 
Lord  "  ;    see  also  Col.  iii,  16;   Jas.  v,  13. 

The  presence  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  Temple 
and  in  the  synagogue  is  often  mentioned  ;  for  the 
former  see  Acts  ii,  46,  47  ;  iii,  1  ;  iv,  1  ;  v,  12—14, 
20,  21,  25,  42  ;  xxi,  26  ;  xxii,  17  ;  xxiv,  17,  18  ; 
for  the  latter,  e.g.  Acts  xxii,  19  ;  xxvi,  11,  both  in 
reference  to  synagogues  in  Jerusalem.  An  interesting 
passage  is  Acts  iv,  23  fT.,  where  it  is  told  how  the 
believers  came  "  to  their  own  company,"  and  joined 
together  in  singing  Ps.  ii,  1,  2  ;  the  locality  where 
the  gathering  took  place  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  was  in  some  private  house. 

Later,  when  the  faith  spread  beyond  the  confines 

1   See,  e.g.,  Duchesne,  Qrigines  du  Culte  Chretie?t,  pp.  45  ff.  (1 889). 
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of  Palestine,  the  Gentile  Christians,  together  with  the 
Jewish  Christians,  worshipped  in  the  synagogues, 
e.g.  in  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  20),  Salamis  (Acts  xiii,  5), 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii,  14,  15"),  and  elsewhere. 

In  dealing  with  the  worship  of  the  synagogue 
(pp.  167  ff.),  we  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  syna- 
gogues of  Palestine,  which,  as  was  pointed  out,  took  the 
place  of  the  Temple  worship  in  different  localities. 
But  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  element  of  worship  was  regarded  as  unimportant 
in  the  Dispersion  synagogues.  It  is  true,  the  details 
we  have  of  these  give  the  impression  that  instruction 
rather  than  worship  played  the  leading  part  ;  but  Philo, 
who  lays  so  much  stress  on  instruction  in  the  syna- 
gogues, not  infrequently  speaks  of  them  as  "  houses 
of  prayer  -\  There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  synagogues  of  the  Dispersion  were  equally  places 
of  worship  with  those  of  Palestine.  Elbogen,  in  his 
classical  work  on  the  historical  development  of  Jewish 
worship,  says  :  "It  was  a  purely  spiritual  form  of 
divine  service,  and  as  nothing  was  needed  for  its 
inauguration  beyond  the  will  and  purpose  of  a  com- 
paratively small  congregation,  it  could,  without 
difficulty,  spread  throughout  the  world.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  form  of  divine  service  which  took  place 
with  great  regularity  ;  it  was  held  not  only  on  Sabbaths 
and  feast-days,  but  on  every  day  of  the  year.  .  .  ."  1 

Thus,  when  the  Apostles  went  from  place  to  place 
outside  Palestine  and  preached  the  word  in  the 
synagogues  there,  they  and  their  converts  took  part 
in  a  form  of  worship  similar  to  that  in  the  synagogues 
of  Palestine. 

1  Der  j 'it disc he  Gottesdienst  in  seiner  geschichtlicken  Entwickelung, 
p.  2  (1913). 
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The  earliest  form  of  Church  worship  was,  therefore, 
that  of  the  Synagogue,  a  worship  in  which,  as  we 
have  seen  (pp.  178  ff.),  the  Psalms  occupied  a  place 
of  outstanding  importance.  That  the  use  of  the 
Psalms  as  employed  in  the  synagogue  worship  passed 
over  into  the  Christian  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  stated,  for  example,  in  Tertullian  1  ;  this  is 
also  to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  other  early 
Church  Fathers.  According  to  Socrates,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  vi,  8,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  intro- 
duced antiphonal  singing  of  the  psalms  in  the  Church  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  antiphonal  singing,  at  any  rate  of 
some  of  the  psalms,  was  customary  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  it  seems  probable  that  the  earliest  Jewish 
Christians  sang  those  psalms  which  were  adapted  to 
it  in  this  manner.  A  very  instructive  quotation  from 
Chrysostom  is  given  by  Neale 2  which,  on  account 
of  its  interest,  we  transcribe  :  "  If  we  keep  vigil  in 
the  Church,  David  comes  first,  last,  and  midst.  If 
early  in  the  morning  we  seek  for  the  melody  of  hymns, 
first,  last,  and  midst  is  David  again.  If  we  are  occupied 
with  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  departed,  if  virgins 
sit  at  home  and  spin,  David  is  first,  last,  and  midst. 
O  marvellous  wonder  !  Many  who  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  literature,  nay,  who  have  scarcely 
mastered  its  first  principles,  have  the  Psalter  by  heart. 
Nor  is  it  in  cities  and  churches  alone  that  at  all  times, 
through  every  age,  David  is  illustrious  ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  forum,  in  the  wilderness  and  uninhabitable 
land,  he  excites  the  praises  of  God.  In  monasteries, 
amongst  those  holy  choirs  of  angelic  armies,  David 

1  Apologia,  xxxix. 

2  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  i,  p.  1  (i860)  ;  the  other  three 
volumes  of  this  work  are  by  Neale  and  Littledale. 
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is  first,  midst,  and  last.  In  the  convents  of  virgins, 
where  are  the  bands  of  them  that  imitate  Mary  ;  in 
the  deserts,  where  are  men  crucified  to  this  world,  and 
having  their  conversation  with  God,  first,  midst,  and 
last  is  he.  All  other  men  are  at  night  overpowered 
by  natural  sleep  ;  David  alone  is  active  ;  and,  con- 
gregating the  servants  of  God  into  seraphic  bands, 
turns  earth  into  heaven,  and  converts  men  into  angels." 
As  Neale  says,  "  nothing  can  more  admirably  shadow 
out  the  feelings  of  the  Church  to  her  everlasting 
heritage  than  these  words  of  the  doctor  of  the 
east." 

We  may  add  a  few  particulars  about  the  use  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  early  and  medieval  Church,  for  all  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Neale's  admirable  disserta- 
tion :  "  The  Psalms  as  employed  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Church."  Not  only  was  the  whole  Psalter  recited 
weekly  by  every  ecclesiastic,  but  the  119th  Psalm 
was  said  daily,  and  others  were  said  at  the  Hour 
services  daily.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  copies  of  the 
Psalms  it  was  necessary  for  the  clergy  to  learn  them 
by  heart.  St.  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
would  not  ordain  any  clerk  who  could  not  recite  the 
whole  Psalter.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  refused  to 
consecrate  a  bishop  for  the  same  reason.  The  eighth 
council  of  Toledo  (653)  orders  that  "  none  hence- 
forth shall  be  promoted  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity 
who  do  not  perfectly  know  the  whole  Psalter  ". 
St.  Patrick,  we  are  told,  recited  the  Psalter  daily,  and 
St.  Kentigern  did  the  same  every  night  ;  and  others 
are  mentioned  who  followed  these  examples.  In  course 
of  time  this  zeal  for  reciting  the  Psalter  abated,  which 
was  just  as  well,  for  mechanical  devotions  of  this  kind 
are  not  to  be  commended.    What  must  have  greatly 
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lengthened  the  services  at  some  periods  was  the 
introduction  of  antiphons  intercalated  during  the 
recitation  of  psalms.  The  reason  for  the  addition  of 
these  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  they  spoil  the  psalm, 
and  must  have  been  very  wearisome.  Another,  though 
less  prevalent,  custom  was  that  of  composite  psalms, 
that  is,  of  a  psalm  made  up  of  verses  from  a  number 
of  other  psalms  ;  the  result,  as  one  would  expect,  was 
not  beautiful. 

In  the  reformed  churches  the  Psalms  continued  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  services,  e.g.  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book  provides  for  the  monthly  recitation  of 
the  Psalter. 

In  pondering  over  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Church  through  the  ages,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  ardent  love  and  veneration  for  them  in 
the  early  Church.  Whether  the  exaggerated  and 
mechanical  use  of  them  in  the  medieval  Church  was 
all  to  the  good  may  be  questioned  ;  perhaps  we  may 
say  that  it  is  well  that  in  these  days  we  have  reverted 
to  the  use  of  the  early  Church.  But  the  main  im- 
pression gained  is  the  recognition  from  the  beginning 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  day  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  value  of  the  Psalms.  Their  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  men  nothing  can  ever  lessen,  where  the 
religious  instinct  is  not  suppressed  ;  for  they  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  constant  reminder  of  God's  love  for 
man,  and,  on  the  other,  a  never-ceasing  incentive  to 
man  to  be  true  to  God. 

As  the  Prayer  Book  Version  of  the  Psalms  is  that 
which  is  most  familiar  in  this  country,  it  will  not  be 
inappropriate  if  we  outline  briefly  the  history  of  this 
Version.      St.    Jerome    revised   the    Psalms   as    these 
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stood  in  the  pre- Vulgate,  i.e.  in  the  Old  Latin  Version, 
using  the  Greek  Bible  (the  Septuagint)  as  a  basis. 
This  Latin  Psalter  was  known  as  the  Psalterium 
Romanum.  But  this  translation  did  not  satisfy  St. 
Jerome,  as  it  had  not  been  done  as  carefully  as  he 
would  have  wished.  He,  therefore,  made  another 
version  ;  for  this  he  used  the  Septuagint  again,  but 
in  addition  he  made  use  of  Origen's  revised  text  from 
the  Hexapla.  Origen  had  translated  this  from  the 
Hebrew,  so  that  St.  Jerome's  second  revision  came 
nearer  the  Hebrew  than  his  earlier  one.  This  second 
revision  is  known  as  the  Psalterium  Gallicanum,1 
and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  Psalms  appear  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

Now,  in  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  the  direction  : 
"  The  Order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read," 
concludes  with  these  words,  "  Note,  that  the  Psalter 
followeth  the  division  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  the  great  English  Bible,  set  forth  and  used  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the 
Sixth." 

The  Great  Bible  (1539— 1541)  is  Coverdale's 
revision  of  Matthew's  Bible  which  is,  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Tyndale's  ;  but  the  Psalms  are,  in  the  main, 
Coverdale's  version  of  1535,  translated  from  the 
Vulgate  ;  he  also  made  use,  however,  of  Sebastian 
Miinster's  Latin  Version  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
Prayer  Book  Psalter  is,  thus,  mainly  a  translation 
from  the  Vulgate,  i.e.  the  Gallican  Psalter,  though  to 
some  extent  it  is  based  on  the  Hebrew.   This  accounts 

1  It  is  called  the  "  Gallican  Psalter  "  because  it  was  introduced  into 
Germany  and  Gaul  either  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  or  by  St.  Boniface  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century. 
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for  the  very  considerable  differences  between  the 
Prayer  Book  Psalter  and  that  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  and  still  more  between  it  and  the  Revised 
Version,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than  does 
the  Authorised  Version. 


Chapter  Eleven 

THE    PSALMS     AND     MESSIANIC 
INTERPRETATION 

It  must  be  recognised  at  the  outset  that  this  is  a 
difficult  and  controversial  subject.  Different  opinions 
are  held  in  regard  to  many  passages  to  which  attention 
will  be  drawn  ;  and  doubtless  there  will  be  disagree- 
ment with  much  that  is  said  here.  This  we  regret  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  when  dealing  with 
matters  which  are  admittedly  susceptible  of  different 
opinions. 

When  speaking  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic 
Age,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  with  regard  to  both, 
there  was  a  variety  of  conceptions  in  different  ages 
among  Israel's  teachers.  The  popular  belief,  combatted 
by  Amos  (v,  1 8),  was  that  the  Day  of  Yahweh  would 
be  "  light  ",  i.e.  a  time  of  national  prosperity,  with 
the  overthrow  of  Israel's  enemies.  This  belief,  how- 
ever, held  its  own  through  the  ages,  but  with  the 
supremely  important  proviso  that,  since  Israel's  God 
was,  above  all,  righteous  and  holy,  the  time  of  happiness 
which  He  would  inaugurate,  and  in  which  He  would 
rule,  would  be  reserved  for  those  only  who  were  loyal 
to  Him.  The  entirely  unethical  popular  ideas  on  the 
subject  against  which  Amos  so  vigorously  contended 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  extraneous  origin  of  what 
may  be  called  the  "  Golden  Age  "  ;  into  this  subject, 
however,  we  cannot  go  further  here.  But  it  is  this  non- 
Israelite  origin  of  the  conception  which  explains  why, 
in  course  of  time,  nationalistic  and  other  unbeautiful 
traits    attached    themselves    to    the    purely    spiritual 

i8S 
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teaching  and  expectation  of  the  prophets.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  or  Ruler,  in  that 
happy  age  to  come,  we  have  just  seen  that,  properly- 
speaking,  the  Messianic  King  is  Yahweh,  and  the 
Day  of  Yahweh  is  the  time  of  His  rule,  and  is  one 
of  spiritual  happiness  owing  to  the  complete  victory 
of  good  over  evil.  But  this  ideal  conception  becomes 
displaced  by  the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  an  earthly 
king,  ideally  good,  who  will  inaugurate  a  period  of 
material  prosperity  for  his  people.  Another  trait  is 
the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles  ;  though  this  is  some- 
times redeemed  by  the  teaching  that  the  Gentiles 
will  be  converted,  and  will  acknowledge  Yahweh  as 
their  God.  In  later  days,  Yahweh  is  once  more 
thought  of  as  "  king  over  all  the  earth  ",  though  the 
picture  is  marred  by  His  battling  against  all  the 
nations  (Zech.  xiv,  2,  5,  8,  9,  21;  cf.  Joel  iii,  2,  11, 
1 7,  1 8).  Further,  at  times,  what  may  be  loosely 
described  as  Messianism  merges  into  Eschatology  ; 
and,  finally,  we  may  get  the  bizarre  pictures  of  the 
Apocalyptists,  with  much  that  is  quaint  and  distasteful, 
mixed  up  with  much  that  is  beautiful  and  edifying. 
In  a  word,  Jewish  Messianic  teaching  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  diverse  elements  ;  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  purpose  to  draw  attention  in  the  Psalms. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Messianic  Inter- 
pretation in  later  Jewish  literature,  much  of  which 
is  not  without  interest  ;  some  illustrations  of  this  will 
also  be  given. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  Messianic  Interpretation 
in  the  Psalms^  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  entirely 
different  lines  on  which  it  is  treated  by  the  Christian 
Church  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  take  this  into 
consideration  as  well. 
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We  begin,  then,  with  Ps.  ii.  The  Messianic  traits 
in  this  psalm  make  its  interpretation  simple  ;  verses 
1,  2  speak  of  the  onslaught  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but 
in  the  time  of  prosperity  which  will  come  after  their 
destruction  (verses  8,  9),  it  is  not  Yahweh  who  will 
be  Ruler,  but  His  anointed,  His  "  Messiah  "  (verse  2)  ; 
he  will  be  king  ;  thus,  an  ordinary  ruler  (verse  6), 
but  his  dominion  will  be  to  "  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  "  (verse  8).  Here  we  have,  then,  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  some  historical  king  of  Judah 
with  whom  Messianic  expectations  are  connected. 
What  king  is  referred  to  is  a  matter  of  disagreement  ; 
from  the  present  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial.  In 
the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms,  an  important  Jewish 
authority  for  the  exegesis  of  the  Psalms  {hlidrash 
Tekillim),  the  "  raging  of  the  nations  "  is  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog.  According 
to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  one  of  the  great  episodes  in 
the  eschatological  drama  was  to  be  the  great  final 
conflict  with  the  forces  of  the  heathen  nations  ranged 
under  Gog  and  Magog  (see  Ezek.  xxxviii,  xxxix  ; 
cf.  Rev.  xvi,  14  ;  xx,  7—10).  In  the  comment  on 
these  verses  in  the  Midrash,  it  is  said  that  David 
foresaw  that  Gog  and  Magog,  together  with  their 
hosts,  would  fall  before  the  Israelites,  and  he,  therefore, 
cried  :  "  Why  do  the  nations  rage  .  .  .,"  meaning 
that  it  was  a  futile  proceeding  on  their  part.  In 
reference  to  verse  2,  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves  .  .  .,"  it  is  said  :  "  When  they  (i.e.  the 
enemies  of  Israel)  shall  come  to  recognise  their  hope- 
less position,  they  will  come  and  throw  themselves 
down  at  the  feet  of  king  Messiah."  Among  those  who 
"  rage  "  are  mentioned  Pharaoh,  Sisera,  Sennacherib, 
and    Nebuchadrezzar,    who    set    themselves    against 
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Yahweh.  In  Acts  iv,  25,  26  these  verses  are  likewise 
messianically  interpreted,  but  in  the  Christian  sense, 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  "  raging  "  of  Herod,  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  peoples  of  Israel,  against 
Christ. 

The  words  of  verse  7  :  "  Yahweh  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee," 
had  a  meaning  for  the  writer  which  is  not  always 
realised,  and  which  simplifies  the  passage.  "  Son  of 
God  "  was  a  royal  title  quite  common  in  the  ancient 
east  J  ;  every  king  was  begotten  of  God.  So  that 
the  psalmist  was  simply  using  a  form  of  expression 
familiar  to  those  of  his  day.  "  This  day  have  I  begotten 
thee  "  similarly  means  that  Yahweh  has  now  chosen 
one  as  His  anointed  king.  The  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words,  as  given  in  Acts  xiii,  23  (cf-  Hebr. 
i,  5),  makes  them  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  a  somewhat 
subtle  argument  is  used  with  the  object,  it  may  be 
supposed,  of  combating  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Hebrew  for  "  Thou  art  my  son  " 
is  Beni  'attah,  i.e.  "  My  son  art  thou  "  ;  but  not 
Ben  /i,  which  would  mean  "  My  son  "  ;  the  point 
being  that  the  former  can  be  used  of  the  relationship 
between  master  and  disciple,  and  the  like  ;  but  the 
latter  is  used  specifically  of  a  man's  son  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  The  text  is,  therefore,  explained  by  saying  : 
"It  is  as  when  a  master,  desirous  of  giving  comfort 
to  his  servant,  says,  '  Thou  art  as  dear  to  me  as  a 
son.'  "  Further,  the  words,  "  This  day  have  I  begotten 
thee,"  are  explained  by  saying  that  after  the  period 

1  Jastrow,  Die  Religion  Assyr.  und  Bab.,  i,  152,  212  (1905); 
Erman,  Aegyptiscke  Re/.,  p.  49  (1909)  ;  also  Zimmern,  in  Abhand- 
lungen  der  sachsischen  Geselhchaft  der  Wissenschaften,  68  (1916). 
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of  woes  and  persecutions  which  is  to  precede  the 
Messianic  era  is  over,  God  will  make  a  new  Creation 
(cf.  2  Pet.  iii,  13  ;    Rev.  xxi,  1—5). 

Ps.  xvi,  8— 11. — This  passage  is  not  a  Messianic 
one,  according  to  Jewish  teaching  ;  but  in  Acts  ii, 
25— 8,  which  is  translated  from  the  Septuagint,  it  is 
interpreted  in  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  (cf.  Acts  xiii,  31—7).  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  face-value  of  a  passage  is  inter- 
preted without  taking  its  context  into  consideration. 
The  psalm  is  a  unity  and  a  beautiful  expression  of 
loyalty  to  Yahweh,  written  by  some  godly-minded 
individual  ;  he  has  a  horror  of  those  who  worship 
any  God  but  Yahweh,  "  their  drink-offerings  of 
blood  will  I  not  offer,  nor  take  their  names  upon  my 
lips  "  (verse  4)  ;  so  deep  is  his  trust  in  God  that  he 
can  contemplate  no  limit  to  God's  goodness,  whether 
in  this  life  or  hereafter.1  But  the  psalm  is  a  unity, 
and  to  apply  part  of  it  to  our  Lord,  and  ignore  verse  4, 
is  an  arbitrary  use  of  Scripture. 

One  or  two  comments  in  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms 
are  of  interest.  In  reference  to  the  words,  "  Therefore 
my  heart  is  glad  .  .  .,  "  it  is  said  that  David's  heart 
was  glad  concerning  the  words  of  the  Law  ;  and  in 
the  words,  "  my  glory  rejoiceth,"  there  is  a  reference, 
according  to  Rabbinical  interpretation,  to  David's  joy 
at  the  Messiah  who  will  one  day  spring  from  his  line. 
The  words,  "  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to 
Sheol  .  .  .,  "  are  taken  as  a  reference  to  David  himself. 
Rabbi  Isaac  comments  on  the  verse  by  saying  that  it 
proves  that  "  the  worm  and  corruption  have  had  no 
power  over  David's  flesh  "  ! 

1  See  further  on  this  p.  269. 
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Ps.  xviii,  49,  50  (Hebr.  50,  51): — 

"  Therefore  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  Yahweh,  among  the 

nations  .  .  . 
Great  deliverance  giveth  he  to  his  king  ;      And  showeth  loving 

kindness  to  his  anointed, 
To  David  and  to  his  seed,  for  evermore." 

In  Rom.  xv,  9  St.  Paul  interprets  the  earlier  part  of  this 
passage  as  a  prophecy  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
But  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  there  is  more 
justification  in  regarding  it  as  a  Messianic  prophecy. 
In  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  it  is  said,  in  reference  to 
this  passage,  that,  at  the  gathering  of  the  Israelites, 
David  will  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  among  the 
nations  ;  this  is  a  reference  to  one  of  the  great  episodes 
of  the  Messianic  drama,  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
viz.  the  ingathering  of  Israel,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Isa.  xxvii,  13  (cf.  Isa.  xlix,  22  ;  lx,  4,  9;  lxvi, 
20),  where  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Gentiles  will  them- 
selves escort  the  exiles  back  from  Babylonia.  Passages 
like  these  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  later  Jewish 
Messianic  ideas  ;  the  exaltation  of  Israel  among  the 
peoples,  with  their  idolatrous  beliefs,  would  have  the 
effect  of  enhancing  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Israel. 
That  this  passage  was  interpreted  in  a  Jewish  Messianic 
sense  is  seen,  further,  by  the  comment  on  the  words, 
"  And  will  sing  praises  unto  thy  name  "  ;  these 
praises,  it  is  said,  are  those  which  will  be  offered  at  the 
advent  of  the   Messiah. 

Ps.  xxii. — Apart  from  verses  27—31  (Hebr.  29—32) 
there  is  nothing  in  this  psalm  which  is  Messianic  from 
the  Jewish  point  of  view  ;  but  these  verses  tell  of 
how  the  gratitude  and  joyful  deliverance  felt  by  the 
psalmist  expresses  itself  by  envisaging  the  whole  world 
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as  glorifying  God.  The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
psalm  (verses  22-31  [Hebr.  23—32])  reflect  the  trait 
in  Israel's  Messianic  hope  that  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles  will  be  brought  about  by  Israel.  It  is  an 
individual  who  is  speaking,  but,  in  this  case,  he  speaks 
as  the  representative  of  his  nation.  In  this  sense  the 
psalm  may  be  spoken  of  as  Messianic,  according  to 
Jewish  ideas  (for  verse  22  cf.  Hebr.  ii,  12). 

But  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  it  is  Messianic 
in  a  very  different  sense.  Our  Lord's  love  for  and 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  makes  it  easy  to  understand 
His  use  of  the  opening  words  of  the  psalm  ("  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  ")  in  His 
darkest  hour  (Matt,  xxvii,  46  ;  Mk.  xv,  34).  The 
earliest  disciples  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  situation  of 
our  Lord  and  the  words  of  verse  18:  "  They  part  my 
garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  do  they 
cast  lots  "  (cf.  Mk.  xv,  24  ;  Jn.  xix,  23,  24)  ;  similarly 
between  verse  15  :  "  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a 
potsherd,  and  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws,"  and 
what  is  said  in  Jn.  xix,  28,  29  ;  and  again,  between  the 
words  of  verse  16,  "  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my 
feet,"  and  the  act  of  crucifixion,  so  succinctly  described 
in  Matt,  xxvii,  35"  ;  Mk.  xv,  24  ;  Lk.  xxiii,  23  ',  xxiv, 
40  ;  Jn.  xix,  23,  37  ;  and  finally,  between  what  is 
said  in  verse  17,  "  They  look  and  stare  upon  me,"  and 
Lk.  xxiii,  3^.  From  the  Christian  point  of  view  the 
psalm,  or  rather  parts  of  it,  is  truly  Messianic,  in  the 
sense  that  it  depicts  in  a  wonderful  way  the  sufferings 
of  the  true  Messiah.  In  the  words  of  Briggs  :  "It 
seems  to  the  Christian  that  the  psalmist  indeed  gives 
a  more  vivid  description  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross  than  the  authors  of  the  Gospels."    He 
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goes  on  to  say,  and  we  must  confess  our  agreement 
with  what  he  says  :  "  Has  the  psalmist's  description 
of  the  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh  an  accidental 
coincidence  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  is  the 
coincidence  due  to  prophetic  anticipation  ?  We  cannot 
think  of  direct  prophecy.  The  reference  to  a  historical 
situation  is  unmistakable.  But  inasmuch  as  the  poet, 
like  the  author  of  the  conception  of  the  suffering 
servant  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  idealises  the  sufferings  of 
Israel,  and  gives  his  sufferer  a  mediatorial  relation  to 
the  nations,  and  does  this  in  order  to  hold  up  to  the 
pious  a  comforting  conception  of  a  divine  purpose  in 
their  sufferings,  we  may  suppose  that  this  ideal  was 
designed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  of  God 
for  the  ultimate  realisation  of  that  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion in  a  sufferer  who  first  summed  up  in  his  historical 
experiences  this  ideal  of  suffering.  In  this  sense  the 
psalm  is  Messianic."  1 

Ps.  x'xix,  9. — The  comment  on  the  last  line  of  this 
verse  ("  And  in  his  temple  everything  saith,  Glory  ") 
in  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  shows  that  in  Jewish 
thought  this  psalm  was  interpreted  in  a  Messianic 
sense  ;  for  the  words  are  explained  as  implying  that, 
when  the  Messiah  shall  come,  he  will  immediately 
rebuild  the  sanctuary.  With  the  absurdity  of  the 
exegesis  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  it  points  to 
an  element  in  Jewish  Messianic  belief  which  is  well 
worth  mentioning.  One  great  hope  associated  with  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  (and  is  among  orthodox 
Jews)  this  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Such  prophecies 
as  those  contained  in  Ezek.  xl— xliv  ;  Isa.  liv,  1 1  ff .  ; 
Ix,  10  ff.,  were  used  as  pointing  to  this.      It  was  (and 

1  Op.  cit.,  i,  192  ;  also  Dibelius,  From  Tradition  to  Gospel, 
pp.  i86f.  (1934)- 
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is)  expected  that  a  new  and  glorious  Jerusalem,  of 
which  the  central  beauty  would,  of  course,  be  the 
Temple,  would  be  built  in  the  Messianic  Age  ;  this 
will  glisten  with  gold,  sapphires,  and  other  precious 
stones  (cf.  Tob.  xiii,  16-18,  xiv,  4  ;  Rev.  xxi,  9-21). 
The  restoration  of  the  Holy  City,  and  especially  of  the 
Temple  worship,  has  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
pious  hopes  and  prayers.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
following  words  from  the  prayer  called  Shemoneh  'Esreh 
("  Eighteen  Benedictions  ")  are  uttered  daily  in  the 
Synagogue  :  "  And  to  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  return  in 
mercy,  and  dwell  therein  as  thou  hast  spoken  ;  rebuild 
it  soon  in  our  days  .  .  .  restore  the  oracle  of  thy  House, 
and  receive  in  love  and  favour  both  the  fire  offerings  of 
Israel  and  their  prayer  ;  and  may  the  service  of  thy 
people  Israel  be  ever  acceptable  unto  thee.  And  let 
our  eyes  behold  thy  return  in  mercy  to  Zion."  From 
the  Jewish  point  of  view,  therefore,  this  psalm  must 
be  regarded  as  Messianic. 

Ps.  xlv. — In  the  early  Church  this  psalm  was  inter- 
preted as  Messianic.  In  Hebr.  i,  8,  9  the  words  of 
verses  6,  7  (Hebr.  7,  8)  :  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever  ..."  are  directly  applied  to  our  Lord. 
The  queen,  spoken  of  in  verses  9  ff.  (Hebr.  10  ff.), 
therefore,  represented,  symbolically,  the  Church.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  psalm  as  this  can 
ever  have  been  interpreted  in  this  way,  and  it  only 
shows  how  artificially  the  Scriptures  were  sometimes 
explained  by  the  early  Church  teachers.  The  psalm  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  secular  in  the  entire  Psalter, 
and  its  presence  there  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  already  in  pre-Christian  times  it 
was  allegorically  interpreted  of  the  Messiah  by  the 
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Jews.  This  would  perhaps  explain  why  the  first 
Jewish  Christians  gave  it  a  Messianic  interpretation. 
What  will,  however,  have  contributed  to  this  may  well 
have  been  that  in  verse  6  (Hebr.  7)  the  king  is  directly 
addressed  as  "  God  "  ^Elohimj.  This  may,  indeed, 
strike  us  as  strange,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  psalm 
celebrates  the  wedding  of  an  Israelite  king  ;  what  has, 
however,  been  said  above  about  the  godlike  character 
attaching  to  the  king  in  those  days  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Moreover,  there  are  various  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  God  and  the  king  are  mentioned 
together,  in  the  same  breath  as  it  were  ;  these  show 
how  in  ancient  Israel  (and  this  psalm  is  of  early  date) 
a  close  relationship  was  believed  to  exist  between  God 
and  the  king  ;  see,  e.g.,  2  Sam.  xiv,  17,  20;  xix,  27  ; 
1  Kings  xxi,  10,  13  ;  Isa.  viii,  21  ;  Prov.  xxiv,  21  ; 
Zech.  xii,  8. 

Ps.  xlv,  then,  was  interpreted  Messianically  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians. 

Ps.  xhi. — There  are  various  indications  in  this  psalm 
showing  its  Messianic  character  from  the  Jewish 
standpoint.  Its  eschatological  traits  point  to  post-exilic 
times.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  trust  in  God, 
whatever  terrors  may  occur  ;  and  the  psalmist  mentions 
as  the  most  awe-inspiring  of  these  the  fearsome 
"  woes  "  which  are  to  precede  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  according  to  traditional  Jewish  teaching  ; 
to  be  followed,  however,  in  accordance  with  his  trust 
in  God,  by  the  time  of  peace  and  the  beneficent  rule 
of  God. 

Ps.  /xix,  2 1  (Hebr.  11). — This  verse 

"  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat ;  And  in  my  thirst  they 

gave  me  vinegar  to  drink," 
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was  accounted  as  Messianic  in  the  early  Church 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  what  is  recorded  of  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xxvii,  34,  48  ;  Lk.  xxiii,  36  ;  Jn.xix,  29). 
That  such  a  mere  verbal  resemblance  should  suffice  to 
regard  the  words  as  a  Messianic  prophecy  reveals  an 
extraordinary  view  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
At  any  rate,  this  verse  is  one  of  those  which  were 
Messianically  interpreted  in  a  Christian  sense. 

Ps.  Ixxii. — There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  king  who  is  the  subject  of  this  psalm  was 
an  earthly  ruler,  or  whether  he  represents  the  ideal 
Messianic  king  ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  either  view.  Verse  17,  even  allowing  for 
exaggerated  Oriental  flattery,  seems  difficult  to  apply 
to  an  earthly  king  : — 

"  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever ;  As  long  as  the  sun  shines 

his  seed  shall  have  issue  x  ; 
They   (i.e.  all  nations)   shall   be   blessed   through  him,         All 
nations  shall  call  him  happy." 

The  verse  is  Messianically  interpreted  in  a  number 
of  Rabbinical  writings  ;  e.g.,  according  to  Bereshith 
Rabba  (on  Gen.  i,  1),  Rabbi  Tanchuma  taught  that 
the  Messiah  was  not  actually  created  before  the  world, 
like  the  Torah,  and  the  Throne  of  Glory,  but  that  his 
Name  abode  in  the  conception  of  the  Creator  from 
times  eternal  ;  and  the  Rabbi  quotes  the  verse  under 
consideration  as  supporting  his  view,  the  "  name  " 
there  mentioned  being  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
Messiah.  The  argument  is  not  convincing,  but  the 
main   point  is  that  the  Jews  interpreted  the  psalm 

1  Gunkel's    rendering ;     the    Hebrew    text    is    uncertain ;     the 
Septuagint  has  "  shall  continue  ". 
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Messianically.      In    a    number   of  other    Rabbinical 
passages  the  same  view  is  held.1 

Ps.  Ixxxv. — We  draw  attention  to  this  psalm,  not 
because  any  controversial  question  of  Messianic 
interpretation  arises  in  connexion  with  it,  but  because 
it  contains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the 
Messianic  Age  in  the  whole  Bible.  In  the  present 
connexion  the  relevant  verses  are  well  worth  quoting. 
The  psalm  depicts  a  condition  of  peaceful  prosperity 
in  the  land  which  moves  the  psalmist  to  apply  to  it 
the  ideal  picture  of  the  Messianic  Age  : — 

"  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  him  ;  That  (his) 

glory  may  dwell  in  our  land. 
Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;         Righteousness  and  peace 

have  kissed  each  other. 
Truth  springeth  out  of  the  earth,         And  righteousness  hath 

looked  down  from  heaven. 
Yea,  Yahweh  shall  give  that  which  is  good,         And  our  land 

shall  yield  her  increase. 
Righteousness  shall  go  before  him  ;         And  uprightness  shall  be 

the  pathway  for  his  footsteps  "  (verses  9-13  [Hebr.  10-14]). 

Ps.  Ixxxvii. — It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  draw 
attention  to  two  verses  in  this  psalm  (4,  5),  because 
they  are  quoted  in  connexion  with  a  very  strange 
Jewish  conception  regarding  the  Messiah.  The  origin 
of  this  conception  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  reflects 
some  controversy  regarding  the  person  of  the  Messiah 
among  the  Jews  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  In 
reading  the  psalm  with  care  it  becomes  evident  not 
only  that  there  are  a  few  textual  errors,  but  also  that 
the  verses  have  become  misplaced.  The  psalm  is  such 
an  extremely  inspiring  one  that,  before  dealing  with 
the  Jewish  Messianic  conception  just  referred  to,  we 
1  See  Jewish  EncycL,  viii,  54a. 
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may  be  permitted  to  give  a  translation  of  it,  giving  the 
verses  in  what  seems  to  have  been  their  original  logical 
order 1  : — 

"  1.     Yahweh  loveth  his  foundation  upon  the  holy  hills, 
5^.   He  hath  founded  it  for  ever. 

2.  The  gates  of  Zion  (he  loveth)  more  than  all  the  dwelling- 

places  of  Jacob. 

3.  Glorious  things  doth  he  tell  about  thee,  O  city  of  God  : 

6.  Yahweh  writeth  down  in  the  register  of  the  peoples,  '  This 

one  was  born  there.' 

4.  I  record  Rahab  and  Babylon  as  among  those  who  know  me  ; 
Behold  (also)  the  Philistines  and  Tyre,  together  with  Kush  : 

'  This  one  was  born  there.' 
5<z.     Yea,  to  Zion  it  shall  be  told  that  everyone  of  them  was 
born  in  her. 

7.  The  singers  and  the  dancers,  all  of  them,  respond  ('  This  one 

was  born  there ')." 

The  universalistic  spirit  here  expressed  is  very  edifying; 
the  nations  are  thought  of  as  brethren  to  Israel,  and 
therefore  metaphorically  described  as  having  been 
born  in  Zion,  the  "  mother  "  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
liturgical  psalm,  and  doubtless  the  refrain,  "  this  one 
was  born  there,"  was  taken  up  by  the  congregation. 
The  last  verse  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  explanatory 
note  than  part  of  the  text. 

The  psalm  is  clearly  Messianic  in  the  best  sense  ; 
it  contemplates  the  time  when  national  barriers  will 
be  broken  down,  and  the  relationship  between  man 
and  man  be  that  not  of  one  national  to  another,  but 
of  brother  to  brother.  The  psalm  is  thus  Messianic 
in  the  most  exalted  sense. 

But  we  turn  now  to  that  conception  of  the  Messiah 
held  in  certain  Jewish  circles,  to  which  reference  was 
made  above,  and  which  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 

1  The  metre  seems  to  be  somewhat  irregular  owing  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  verses. 
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Verses  4,  5  (R.V.),  "  I  will  make  mention  of  Rahab 
and  Babylon  .  .  .,"  are  explained  in  the  Midrash  on  the 
Psalms  as  referring  to  the  time  when  all  the  nations  will 
bring  presents  to  King  Messiah  ;  that  no  doubt  is 
sound  exegesis.  But  then  in  verse  5,  where  the 
obviously  corrupt  Hebrew  text  reads,  "  And  to  Zion 
it  shall  be  said,  '  A  man  and  a  man  shall  be  born  in 
her,'  "  the  following  comment  is  made  :  "  These  are 
the  anointed  ones  of  the  Eternal,  namely  the  Messiah, 
the  son  of  David,  and  the  Messiah  the  son  of 
Ephraim."  *  The  Messiah  the  son  of  Ephraim  is 
known  in  Rabbinical  literature  as  "  the  Messiah  the 
son  of  Joseph  ".  The  earliest  mention  of  him  in  extant 
Jewish  literature  is  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sukkah^ 
52  a,  £),2  where  Rabbi  Dosa  (circa  a.d.  250)  is  quoted 
as  describing  the  fate  which  he  is  to  meet,  namely  that 
he  is  to  fall  in  battle  ;  but  the  words  are  written  as 
though  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  tradition. 

Details  about  this  Messiah  ben  Joseph  are  not  found 
until  much  later.  According  to  these  he  will  appear 
prior  to  the  time  of  Messiah  ben  David  ;  he  will  gather 
the  children  of  Israel  around  him,  march  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there,  after  overcoming  the  hostile  powers,  will 
re-establish  the  Temple  worship,  and  set  up  his  own 
dominion.  Thereupon  Armilus,  according  to  one 
group  of  sources,  or  Gog  and  Magog,  according  to 
another  group,  will  appear  with  their  hosts  before 
Jerusalem,  and  will  wage  war  against  Messiah  ben 
Joseph  ;  he  will  be  slain.  His  corpse,  according  to 
one  group  of  sources,  will  be  unburied  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  ;  according  to  the  other,  it  will  be  hidden 

1  Note,  Messiahs  belonging  respectively  to  the  southern  and 
northern  kingdoms. 

2  Weber,  Juedische  T/ieologie,  p.  357  (1897). 
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by  the  angels  with  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs,  until 
Messiah  ben  David  comes  and  raises  him  from  the 
dead. 

When  and  how  this  curious  dual  Messianic  con- 
ception originated  is  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
answered  satisfactorily.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that 
Messiah  ben  Joseph  was  thought  of  as  the  Messiah  of 
the  ten  tribes,  though  it  is  said  that  a  part  of  the  ten 
tribes  will  gather  around  his  standard,  because  in  that 
case  he  would  not  appear  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  nowhere 
represented  as  the  Messiah  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Ps.  xci,  1 1,  12. — 

"  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,       To  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,         Lest  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone." 

These  words,  somewhat  freely  rendered  in  Matt, 
iv,  6,  rather  more  accurately  in  Lk.  iv,  10,  11,  purport 
to  have  been  uttered  by  our  Lord  in  the  account  of  the 
Temptation.  They  have  thus  a  Messianic  character 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  discuss  here  the  controversial  subject  of  the 
literal  or  metaphorical  meaning  of  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  Temptation.  But  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  psalmist  in  the  present 
connection. 

Pss.  xcvi,  xcviii. — These  two  psalms,  which  are 
closely  connected  in  thought,  must  be  briefly 
mentioned  on  account  of  their  eschatological  Messianic 
subject-matter.  Both  are  hymns  of  praise  in  which 
the  present  worship  of  the  people  merges  into  the 
universal  rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  Yahweh  in  the  future 
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time  when  He  will  come  to  rule  the  world,  i.e.   the 
Messianic   era  : 

"  He  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,       And  the  peoples 
with  faithfulness  "  (xcvi,  13  ;    xcviii,  9). 

That  is  to  say,  the  Almighty  will  be  the  Ruler  in 
the  Messianic  era. 

Ps.  ex. — It  will  be  well  if,  before  dealing  with  the 
Messianic  character  of  this  psalm,  we  attempt  briefly 
to  explain  its  contents.  It  is  unique  in  the  Psalter  in 
using  the  prophetical  term  "  oracle  "  ;  we  should  read 
not  "  Yahweh  saith  unto  my  lord  ",  but  "  Oracle  of 
Yahweh  to  my  lord  ".  It  is,  as  was  quite  usual  in 
Oriental  courts,1  the  utterance  of  some  high  court 
official  delivered  to  the  king,  purporting  to  be  a  divine 
communication,  promising  him  prosperity.  The 
difficulty  is  to  decide  how  far  the  words  of  the  oracle 
extend.  Gunkel  thinks  that  they  are  included  in  the 
whole  of  verses  1—4.  We  are  more  inclined  to  agree 
with  Kittel,  who  holds  that  the  oracle  consists  simply 
of  the  words  :  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  What  follows  are  the 
psalmist's  words  prompted  by  the  oracle,  so  that,  it  is 
true,  they  have  almost  the  force  of  the  oracle.  To  sit 
or  stand  at  the  right  hand  is,  of  course,  the  place  of 
supreme  honour  (cf.  Ps.  xlv,  9  [Hebr.  10]  ;  1  Kings  ii, 
19)  ;  the  phrase  is  here  oratorical,  implying  not  only 
that  the  king  is  Yahweh's  choice,  but  also  that  he  is 
under  Yahweh's  direct  protection.  The  words  in 
verses  2,  3  contain  the  psalmist's  expression  of  good 
wishes,  in  the  nature  of  prophecy.  They  are  some- 
what    difficult     because     of    one     or     two     textual 

1  See  Gunkel-Begrich,  Einleitung,  §§  18,  22. 
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corruptions  in  the  Hebrew  ;  they  may  be  rendered 
thus  : — 

"  Thy  mighty  sceptre,  Yahweh,  stretcheth  forth  from  Zion  ; 
Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies ; 
Thy  people  will  follow  thee  in  the  day  of  thy  battle, 
The  dew  of  thy  youth  from  the  womb  of  the  morning  goeth 
forth  in  holy  gear."  x 

This  very  difficult  last  line,  tentatively  rendered, 
requires  further  explanation.  The  belief  in  a  heavenly 
dew  which  gives  life  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxvi,  19. 
"  The  dew  of  thy  youth  "  thus  pictures  the  warrior- 
king  as  endowed  with  eternal  youth,  and  going  forth 
from  his  people.  The  "  womb  of  the  morning  "  means 
the  time  of  sunrise  which  makes  the  dew  sparkle. 
"  Holy  gear  "  is  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  all  warfare 
in  ancient  Israel  was  a  sanctifying  of  oneself  (cf.  Josh, 
iii,  5  ;  Mic.  iii,  5  ;  Jer.  vi,  4).  So  the  picture  is  that 
of  the  youthful  warrior-king,  clad  in  holy  garments, 
leading  forth  his  army  in  the  certainty  of  victory, 
because  he  is  under  Yahweh's  protection. 

The  Psalmist  then  continues  with  yet  greater 
assurance  : — 

"  Yahweh  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent, 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  type  of  Melchizedek." 

An  oath  has  been  uttered  by  Yahweh  to  the  effect 
that  the  king  is  to  be  a  priest.  This  must  not  be  taken 
as  though  it  were  something  new  in  Israel  ;  the 
psalmist  is  only  reiterating  the  truth  that  the  kings  of 
Israel  could  exercise  the  priestly  office.  There  are 
various  instances  recorded  of  this  (1  Sam.  xiii,  9  ; 
2  Sam.  vi,  13,  14,  17,  18  ;  viii,  18;  1  Kings  iii,  4  ;  viii, 
14,  22 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  1 3).    "  For  ever,"  again,  is  not  to 

1  The  metre  is  difficult  to  determine. 
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be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  any  more  than  in  Ps.  lxxii, 
5",  1 7  ;  it  is  the  exaggerated  Oriental  mode  of  speech. 
The  point  of  special  honour  is  that  in  this  king-Driest 
character  he  is  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  very 
ancient  king  of  Jerusalem,  Melchizedek,  who  was  also 
"  priest  of  God  Most  High  "  (Gen.  xiv,  18).  There 
could  be  no  greater  honour  than  this  assurance  of 
Yahweh's  oath  designating  the  king  as  being  in  the 
line  of  one  dating  back  to  the  earliest  times.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
Melchizedek  was  a  historical  person  or  not  ;  to  the 
psalmist  he  was. 

So  far  the  psalm  is  not  Messianic  ;  it  is  a  tribute  and 
song  of  homage  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ;  but 
in  the  remainder  of  the  psalm  the  psalmist  looks  to 
the  distant  horizon,  and  pictures  the  king  as  the  ideal 
Messianic  ruler  of  Israel  : — 

"  Yahweh  at  thy  right  hand  :  he  will  destroy  kings  in  the  day  of  his 
wrath  ; 
He  will  judge  the  nations,  he  will  fill  the  valleys  with  dead  bodies, 
He  will  smite  the  heads  over  the  land  x  ; 

He  will  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way,  therefore  shall  he  lift  up 
his  head." 

ft  is  in  the  light  of  this  Messianic  part  of  the  psalm 
that  the  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
interpret  the  earlier  parts  in  a  Messianic  sense  applic- 
able to  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxii,  41-5  ;  Mk.  xii,  35—7  ; 
Lk.  xx,  42-4  ;  Acts  ii,  34,  35  >  J  Cor;  xv>  25~7  '■> 
Hebr.  i,  13;  v,  5,  6 ;  vii,  1 7—23,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other 
places). 

McNeile  has  a  good  note  on  this  oft-quoted  part 
of  the  psalm  which  may  appropriately  be  added  here  : 

1  The  Hebrew  text  is  corrupt,  but  it  is  difficult  to  emend  ;  Gunkel's 
emendation,  which  has  much  in  its  favour,  may  be  translated  :  "  He 
will  make  red  the  mountain-tops." 
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"  The  Lord  assumed  that  Ps.  ex  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  but  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  David  sonship, 
that  this  was  a  current  opinion  ;  to  His  hearers  the 
interpretation  was  probably  new.  Though  the  Simil. 
Enoch  (xlv,  3  ;  li,  3  ;  lv,  4  ;  lxi,  8  ;  lxxii,  2)  speak  of 
the  Messiah  as  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  in 
'Test.  Levi  viii,  xviii,  a  Priest-King  is  ideally  described, 
no  direct  reference  to  this  psalm,  as  referring  to  the 
personal  Messiah,  is  known  in  Jewish  writings  until 
circa  a.d.  260,  in  words  ascribed  to  Chamma  bar 
Chanina,  '  God  will  place  the  Son  of  David  on  His 
right  hand,  and  Abraham  on  His  left.'  "  x 

Finally,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Midrash  on  the  Psalms.  Here  the  words,  "  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord  .  .  .,"  are  explained  as  referring  to 
the  Messiah,  and  Isa.  xvi,  5  is  quoted  :  "  And  a  throne 
shall  he  establish  in  mercy,  and  one  shall  sit  thereon 
in  truth,  in  the  tent  of  David."  In  the  Yalkut  Shimeoni^ 
this  verse  is  commented  on  thus  :  "  In  time  to  come 
God  will  cause  the  Messiah  to  sit  at  His  right  hand, 
as  it  is  written,  '  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  .  .  .  '  ; 
but  Abraham  will  sit  at  His  left  hand.  Then 
Abraham's  face  will  grow  pale  with  shame,  and  he  will 
say  :  '  The  son  of  my  son  sits  at  thy  right  hand,  and 
I  sit  at  thy  left  !  '  But  God  will  comfort  him  by  saying : 
'  The  son  of  thy  son  sits  at  thy  right  hand,  but  I  sit 
at  thy  right  hand.'  "  2 

Ps.  cxviii. — The  important  place  of  this  psalm,  the 
concluding  one  of  the  Hallel  psalms  in  the  Temple 
liturgy,  has  already  been  alluded  to  3 ;   it  was  sung,  as 

1  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  p.  328  (1915). 

2  Quoted  by  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  357. 

3  See  above,  pp.  137  f. 
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we  have  seen,  antiphonally  and  in  procession.  A  few- 
verses  of  this  psalm  come  into  consideration  in  the 
present  connection.  Verses  20—7  form  one  of  the 
responses  sung  by  the  Levites  ;  in  this  response  three 
verses  claim  our  attention  here  : — 

"  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  Is  become  the  head 

of  the  corner  ; 
That  came  to  pass  through  Yahweh  ;  It  is  marvellous  in 

our  eyes  "  (verses  22,  23). 

The  difficulty  here  is  to  decide  to  whom  or  to  what 
the  "  stone "  refers,  and  who  are  meant  by  the 
"  builders  ".  There  is  a  great  variety  of  explanations 
on  the  part  of  commentators,  which  only  increases  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decision.  It  will  be  best  if 
we  first  quote  the  words  immediately  preceding  (verse 
21)  :- 

"  I  give  thanks  to  thee,  for  thou  hast  answered  me,         And  art 
become  my  salvation." 

As  this  was  sung  by  the  Levites  the  "  I  "  must  be 
understood  collectively  (cf.  also  "  our  eyes  "  in  what 
follows)  ;  the  words  continue  :  "  The  stone  ..."  ; 
it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Levites 
are  referring  to  themselves  when  they  make  mention  of 
the  "  stone  ".  Perhaps  better,  however,  since  they 
are  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  they  regard 
themselves  as  representing  the  nation.  In  this  case 
the  "  stone  "  will  refer  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  have 
recently  gone  through  a  time  of  calamity  ;  but  now, 
by  the  act  of  God,  they  are  delivered  from  their  enemies, 
and  are  giving  thanks  to  God.  The  "  builders  "  will 
thus  refer  to  Israel's  enemies.  This  explanation  may 
or  may  not  commend  itself  ;  but  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  words,  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
is  become  the  head  of  the  corner,"  may,  through  their 
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application  to  our  Lord,  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed,  have  acquired  in  our  minds  a  sanctity 
which  originally  did  not  attach  to  them.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  words  were  originally  used  in  a  kind  of 
proverbial  sense  :  "  The  despised  of  many  have 
become  the  honoured  ones,"  then  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  accepting  the  proposed  explanation.  In 
Matt,  xxi,  42  (cf.  Mk.  xii,  10,  n  ;  Lk.  xx,  17)  these 
verses  are  quoted  by  our  Lord  as  a  comment  on  the 
parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  ;  by  the  "  stone  " 
are  meant  those  good  husbandmen  to  whom  the  vine- 
yard will  ultimately  be  let  ;  and  the  "  builders  "  are 
the  wicked  husbandmen.  In  Matt,  xxi,  44  ;  Lk.  xx, 
18  the  "  stone  "  receives  a  very  different  meaning  ; 
but  this  verse  from  the  psalm  in  each  Gospel  seems  to 
be  a  later  addition  ;  Mark  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it.  The  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  "  stone  " 
occurs  in  Acts  iv,  1 1  (cf.  Eph.  ii,  20  ;    1  Pet.  ii,  6,  7). 

In  Jewish  Messianic  teaching  the  "  stone  "  is 
interpreted  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum  to  Isa. 
xxviii,  16. 

Doubtless  some  passages  have  been  overlooked,  but 
the  great  majority  of  psalms  connected  with  the  subject 
of  Messianic  interpretation  have,  we  hope,  been 
noticed. 


Chapter  Twelve 

THE    THEOLOGY    OF    THE    PSALMS  :     BELIEF 

IN    GOD 

I.     Some  preliminary  Difficulties  to  be  faced 

In  studying  the  doctrine  of  God  in  the  Psalms  a 
preliminary,  but  far-reaching,  difficulty  presents  itself 
owing  to  the  different  conceptions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  divine  personality  which  find  expression. 
While  it  is  now  universally  recognised  that  the  Psalms 
date  from  widely  separated  periods,  and  that  they  come 
from  the  hands  of  many  different  authors,  there  is 
endless  controversy  over  the  dates  of  individual  psalms, 
and  over  the  question  of  the  original  form  of  any  given 
psalm.  If  we  could  be  certain  regarding  the  dates  of 
psalms  the  question  of  deciding,  e.g.,  whether  some 
apparently  "  primitive  "  conception  in  relation  to  the 
Deity  were  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  or  metaphorical 
sense  would  be  greatly  eased.  As  it  is,  most  readers 
of  the  Psalms  understand  all  anthropomorphisms  in  a 
figurative  sense  ;  this  can  hardly  be  correct  of  some 
of  the  oldest  psalms,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  later  redactors  of  the  Psalter.  But  if  one 
wishes  to  get  to  the  meaning  of  a  psalm  as  intended 
when  originally  written,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
a  statement  is  meant  literally  or  figuratively.  It  will 
immediately  be  seen  how  difficult  this  is.  Whether, 
however,  the  difficulty  is  insoluble  or  not,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of 
anthropomorphisms  in  the  Psalms  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 
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II.     Some  Illustrations  of  Anthropomorphisms  in  the 
Psalms 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  more  anthropomor- 
phic expressions  occur  in  the  Psalms  than  in  any  other 
book  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  is  due  to  two  causes  :  (i)  the  retention,  in 
their  original  form,  of  many  passages  in  the  Psalms 
in  which  the  anthropomorphism  came  naturally  to  the 
writer  owing  to  his  undeveloped  conception  of  God  ; 
and  (2)  to  the  greatly  developed  conception  of  God 
plainly  appearing  in  many  other  psalms,  which 
permitted  expressions  in  regard  to  the  Deity  of  an 
anthropomorphic  character  because  nobody  would 
think  of  them  other  than  figuratively.  In  other  words, 
many  anthropomorphisms  were  understood  in  a 
literal  sense  by  the  original  writers,  while  many  others 
were  used  metaphorically  by  later  writers.  We  will 
begin  by  giving  some  illustrations  of  the  former,  fully 
realising  what  a  wide  scope  there  is  for  differences  of 
opinion.  But  it  is  well  to  emphasise,  first,  a  fact  which 
is  not  always  recognised,  but  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  what  is  to  be  said,  namely,  the  influence 
of  extraneous  thought  and  modes  of  expression  to 
which  the  Israelites  were  subjected  ;  in  the  words  of 
Gressmann  :  "  There  was  .  .  .  a  common  basis  under- 
lying all  the  Psalmody  of  the  Nearer  East.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Hebrew  psalms  have  their  roots  in  those 
of  Babylonia  or  Egypt  is  a  matter  for  research  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  psalms 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  influenced  by  the 
psalms  of  other  nations,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  state  some  of  the  conditions  which  led  to 
this  influence.     For  instance,  the  Hebrew  psalmists, 
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in  all  probability,  learned  from  the  Egyptian  singers 
to  import  into  their  hymns  not  only  mythological 
motifs,  but  also  a  real  love  of  nature.  The  oldest 
mythological  motif  in  the  hymns  was  that  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  it  (together  with  the  creation- 
myth)  probably  originated  in  Babylonia."  1  It  is 
certain  that  those  to  whom  the  Israelites  were  indebted 
for  extraneous  ideas,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  etc., 
held  beliefs  of  a  literal  nature  regarding  such  motifs. 
Similarly,  what  they  taught  about  their  gods  was 
believed  in  a  literal  sense  ;  the  presumption  is,  there- 
fore, justified  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  days,  the 
Israelite  psalmists,  who  borrowed  ideas  from 
extraneous  sources,  took  them  in  a  literal  sense.  For 
example,  in  Ps.  xvii,  8  (cf.  xxxvi,  7  [Hebr.  8],  lvii,  1 
[Hebr.  2],  lxiii,  7  [Hebr.  8],  xci,  4)  the  prayer  occurs  : 
"  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings."  The 
phrase  was  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  the  wings  of 
the  sun-god,  which  was  widespread  in  the  ancient 
east  ;  that  the  god  had  wings  was  believed  in  a  literal 
sense  ;  when,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  psalmist  first 
borrowed  the  idea  and  adapted  it  to  Yahweh,  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  understood  it  literally. 
Not  less  crude  is  the  antique  idea  expressed  in  Ps. 
xviii,  10  (Hebr.  11): 

"  He  rode  upon  the  cherub,  and  did  fly  ;   And  swept  along  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind." 

It  is  not  here  a  question  of  Yahweh  flying  ;  the  cherub 
is  the  winged  creature  who  flies  ;  but  the  reality  of  the 
cherub  in  ancient  Hebrew  thought,  and  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  wind,  show  that  the  writer  of  the  psalm  was 

1  "  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Psalmody,"  in  The  Psalmists, 
p.  20  (ed.  D.  C.  Simpson,  1926). 
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not  using  figurative  speech.  The  fact  is  that,  apart 
from  the  passages  in  the  Psalms  referred  to,  Yahweh 
is  never  conceived  of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  having 
wings  ;  this  of  itself  suggests  that  the  idea  is  of  non- 
Israelite  origin. 

In  a  large  number  of  passages  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  war.  It  may  well  be  that  in  some  instances 
a  figurative  meaning  is  intended  ;  but  this  representa- 
tion of  Yahweh  occurs  in  a  literal  sense  too  often  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  make  one  doubt 
that  in  a  great  many  of  the  Psa/ms-passages  the  words 
are  meant  literally.  For  example,  in  Ps.  xxiv,  8  Yahweh 
is  spoken  of  as  : 

"  Yahweh  strong  and  mighty,  Yahweh  mighty  in  battle." 

Again,  in  Ps.  xxxv,  1—3  it  is  difficult  to  take  the  words 
otherwise  than  in  a  literal  sense,  for  how  are  they  to  be 
interpreted  figuratively  ? 

"  Strive,  O  Yahweh,  with  them  that  strive  with  me  ;  Fight 

thou  against  them  that  fight  against  me. 
Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  And  stand  up  for  my  help. 

Draw  out  also  the  spear  and  battle-axe,         Against  them  that 

pursue  me." 

Similarly  in  Ps.  xliv,  9,  10  (Hebr.  10,  11)  there  is  a 
realistic  ring  : 

"  But  now  thou  hast  cast  us  off,  and  brought  us  to  dishonour  ; 
And  goest  not  forth  with  our  hosts. 
Thou  makest  us  to  turn  back  from  the  adversary ;         And  they 
which  hate  us  take  spoil  for  themselves  .  .  ." 

This  tells  of  the  defeat  of  God's  people  ;  not  less 
realistic  are  the  words  in  the  event  of  victory  : 

"  And  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,         And  setteth  me  up  upon 
high  places. 
He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  So  that  mine  arms  do  bend  a 

bow  of  brass. 
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Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  shield  of  thy  help,1         And  thy 

right  hand  hath  holden  me  up  .  .  . 
Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  unto  the  battle,         Thou 

hast  subdued  mine  enemies  under  me  ; 
Thou  hast  also  made  mine  adversaries  turn  their  backs  upon  me, 

Thou  hast  cut  off  them  that  hate  me"  (Ps.  xviii,  33-40 

[Hebr.  34-41]). 

These  are  the  words  of  an  individual,  but  none  the  less 
pointed  for  that. 

In  other  directions  the  anthropomorphisms  are 
equally  pronounced  :  God's  voice,  words,  ears, 
ringers,  hand,  eyes,  face,  are  all  spoken  of.  Doubtless 
in  all  these  cases  the  expressions  as  they  now  stand  are 
to  be  taken  figuratively  ;  but  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  in  an  early  stage  of  belief,  the  Israelites,  like 
the  other  nations,  thought  of  such  things  in  a  literal 
sense.  An  illustration  of  obviously  figurative  language 
(see  the  context)  occurs,  e.g.,  in  Ps.  xxxviii,  2  (Hebr.  3) : 

"  For  thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,    And  thy  hand  presseth  (heavily) 
on  me." 

Similar  instances  are  abundant. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
anthropomorphisms  were  understood  literally  by  the 
writers  of  the  earliest  psalms  is  demanded  in  order 
that  one  may  realise  the  development  of  belief  in  God 
presented  in  the  Psalms.  In  no  other  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  there  found  such  a  full  history  of  the  stages 
of  belief  in  God  ;  naive  and  crude  conceptions,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  most  exalted  and 
spiritual  thoughts  of  Him.  Before  we  come  to  these, 
however,  there  is  another  subject  which  demands 
attention. 

1  "  Salvation  "  in  the  R.V.  gives  quite  a  wrong  impression. 
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III.     Monotheistic  Belief 

Comparatively  late  as  the  final  redaction  of  the 
Psalter  is,  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  is  nowhere 
specifically  expressed  in  so  many  words  in  any  of  the 
psalms.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  this  belief  was  so  ingrained  as  to  have  become 
axiomatic,  and  its  utterance  therefore  uncalled-for, 
because  there  are  many  passages  which  show  that 
belief  in  the  existence  of  other  gods  was  held.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Yahweh  was  regarded  as  being  wholly 
unlike  any  other  god,  of  a  nature  utterly  different,  and 
of  infinitely  greater  power  ;  but  that  is  not  mono- 
theistic belief.  It  is  extremely  rarely  that  we  get  an 
implied  monotheism  such  as  is  expressed  in  the 
following    words  : — 

"  But  our   God  is  in   the  heavens,    He  hath  done  whatsoever 

he  pleased. 
Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,    The  work  of  men's  hands. 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not,    Eyes  have  they,  but  they 

see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not,     Noses  have  they,  but  they 

smell  not ; 
They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not,    Feet  have  they,  but  they 

walk  not ; 
Neither  speak  they  through  their  throat  "  (cxv,  3—7). 

Probably  based  on  this  passage  is  Ps.  cxxxv,  15—17. 
Both  passages  imply  a  true  monotheism,  but  they  stand 
almost  alone  in  the  Psalter.1  A  partial  explanation  of 
this — it  does  not  profess  to  be  more — may  be  offered. 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  by  scholars  that  many 
more  psalms  are  pre-exilic  than  was  formerly  thought. 
It  is,  further,  widely  held  by  authoritative  writers  that 
even  the  greatest  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets  did  not 

1  Cf.,  however,  Ps.  brxxvi,  9,  10  :   "  Thou  art  God  alone." 
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teach  a  pure  monotheism  ;  it  may,  indeed,  have  been 
implicit  in  their  teaching,  but  no  prophet  before 
Deutero-Isaiah  expressed  this  truth  in  the  reiterated, 
explicit  way  that  he  did.  That  the  large  number  of 
psalms  which  belong  to  the  pre-exilic  period  should  not 
express  a  monotheistic  belief  is  thus  what  is  to  be 
expected.  Further,  in  spite  of  the  monotheistic 
teaching  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  it  was  by  no  means  easy  of 
acceptance  by  the  returned  exiles.  To  the  post-exilic 
community,  a  mere  handful  of  refugees  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  an  alien  power,  monotheistic  belief  must 
have  appeared  paradoxical.  That  the  One  Almighty 
God,  the  Creator  of  all,  should  be  solely  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  a  small  congregation  pursuing  its  humble 
existence  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  that  the 
God  who  ruled  the  world  should  be  occupied  with 
nothing  further  than  the  welfare  of  this  little  band  of 
pious  worshippers,  while  the  gods  of  the  nations  showed 
their  power  in  prospering  the  fortunes  of  their  peoples, 
— all  this  must  have  presented  a  real  obstacle  to  mono- 
theistic belief.  Loyalty  to  the  God  of  their  fathers 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  affected  ;  but  the 
belief  that  other  nations  had  their  gods  would  have 
been  natural  enough.  If,  therefore,  as  many  hold,  a 
number  of  the  psalms  belong  to  the  century  or  so  after 
the  return  from  the  Exile,  the  presence  of  them  in  a 
monolatrous,  but  not  a  monotheistic,  worship  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  A  few  illustrations  of  this  may 
be  given.    In  Ps.  lxxvii,  1 3  (Hebr.  14)  it  is  said  : 

"  Thy  -way,  O  God,  is  holy,         Who  is  a  great  God  like  unto 
(our)  God." 

That  assumes  the  existence  of  other  gods,  though  of 
a  lesser  order.    More  pointed  is  Ps.  lxxxi,  9  (Hebr.  10) : 
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"  There  shall  no  strange  god  be  in  thee,         Neither  shalt  thou 
worship  any  strange  god." 

Other  passages  of  similar  import  are  : 

"  There  is  none  like  thee  among  the  gods,  Yahweh,         Neither 

are  there  any  works  like  thine  "  (lxxxvi,  8). 
"  For  who  in  the  skies  can  be  compared  with  Yahweh  ?         Who 

among   the   sons  of  gods  is  like  unto  Yahweh  "  (Ixxxix,  6 

[Hebr.  7]). 
"  For  Yahweh  is  a  great  God,         And  a  great  King  above  all 

gods"  (xcv,  3). 
"  For  great  is  Yahweh,  and  highly  to  be  praised,  He  is  to  be 

feared  above  all  gods  ; 
For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  things  of  naught,         But 

Yahweh  made  the  heavens  "  (xcvi,  4,  5). 
"  For  I  know  that  Yahweh  is  great,         And  that  our  Lord  is 

above  all  gods  "  (cxxxv,  5). 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  passages  which  could 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
recognised  that  the  expression  of  a  pure  monotheism 
is  rarely  found  in  the  Psalms.  Nevertheless,  to  all  the 
psalmists  God  is  supreme,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  Him  throughout  the  Psalter  are, 
in  many  respects,  more  beautifully  expressed  than  in 
any  other  book  of  the  Bible. 

IV.  Yahweh  the  Creator  of  all  things 
The  Israelites  were  by  no  means  the  only  people 
who  ascribed  the  creation  of  all  things  to  their  national 
God  ;  that  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  was 
said  above  (pp.  1 2  ff.)  about  the  recitation  of  the 
Creation-story  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
New  Year  festival,  a  festival  which  the  Israelites  took 
over  from  an  extraneous  source.  But  though  the 
widely-spread  Creation-myth  may  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  caused  the  Israelites  to  claim  for 
Yahweh  (in  place  of  Marduk,  etc.)  the  creatorship 
of  all  things,  the  belief  in  Him  as  creator  was  expressed 
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by  them  independently  in  many  other  ways  ;  and  the 
psalmists,  above  all,  set  forth  this  belief  in  terms  of 
inimitable  beauty  and  simplicity.  Thus,  in  Ps.  viii,  3,  4 
(Hebr.  4,  5),  the  singer,  in  humble  wonder,  sings  : 

"  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,         The  work  of  thy  ringers, 
The  moon  and  the  stars         Which  thou  hast  established, 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  Or  the  son  of  man 

that  thou  visitest  him  ?  " 

The  anthropomorphism  here,  doubtless  literally  under- 
stood, is  natural  enough  in  an  age  when  men  could 
not  conceive  of  the  Deity  in  other  than  human  form. 
Another  example,  though  less  directly  expressed, 
occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxxix,  1 1— 1 3  (Hebr.  12—14),  where  it  is 
declared  that  all  things  are  in  God's  possession  since 
He  created  them  : 

"  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine  ;  The  world 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  formed  them. 

The  north  and  the  south,  thou  hast  created  them  ;  Tabor  and 
Hermon  rejoice  in  thy  name. 

Thine  is  the  arm  (endued)  with  might,  Strong  is  thy  hand, 

and  lifted  up  is  thy  right  hand  "  (cf.  Isa.  li,  9,  10). 

In  full  realisation  of  God's  creative  power  another 
psalmist  calls  upon  the  people  to  worship  their  Maker  : 

"  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it,        And  his  hands  formed  the  dry 
land. 
O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down  ;  Let  us  kneel  before 

Yahweh,  our  Maker  "  (xcv,  5,6). 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the 
psalmist's  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  Creator  is 
the  recognition  that  behind  the  acts  of  creation  lies 
the  working  of  mind  ;  in  Ps.  xcii,  5  (Hebr.  6)  it 
is  said  : 

"  How  great  are  thy  works,  Yahweh  ;  Thy  thoughts  are  very 

deep." 

That  works  of  creation  are  meant  here  is  seen  by  the 
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phrase  "  the  works  of  thy  hands  ",  in  the  preceding 
verse. 

Finally,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  some  passages 
in  Ps.  civ,  one  of  the  most  superb  Creation-hymns  in 
the  Psalter  : 

"  Yahweh  my  God,  thou  art  very  great,         Thou  art  clothed 

with  honour  and  majesty  ; 
Thou  who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ;         Who 

stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  ; 
Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters ;  Who 

maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ;  .  .  . 
Who  founded  the  earth  upon  her  bases,         That  it  should  not 

be  moved  for  ever  "  (verses  1-5). 

But  especially  noteworthy  is  verse  2  4,  where  it  is  again 
emphasised  that  the  mind  lies  behind  all  creative 
works  : 

"  Yahweh,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  ! 
In   wisdom   hast   thou    made   them   all ; 
The  earth  is  full  of  thy  creations." 

V.      Yahweh  the  God  of 'Nature 

Closely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  said  is 
the  frequent  assertion  that  God  guides  all  that  happens 
in  the  natural  world.  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of 
the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  but  also  brings  about, 
according  to  His  will,  all  natural  happenings.  What 
we  understand  by  the  laws  of  Nature  and  their  working, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  put  down  to  individual  and 
separate  acts  of  God.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  may 
quote  Ps.  lxv,  8  ff.  (Hebr.  9  ff.)  : 

"  Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice, 
Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it  .  .  . 
Thou  waterest  her  furrows  abundantly, 
And  makest  even  the  ridges  thereof; 
Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers, 
And  blessest  the  springing  thereof .  .  ." 
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Again,  in  Ps.  civ,  19,  20  it  is  said  : 

"  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons ;         The  sun  knoweth  his 
going  down  ; 
Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night  .  .  ." 

Very  instructive,  naive  though  the  idea  may  be,  is  the 
way  in  which  terrible  natural  phenomena  are  ascribed 
to  the  direct  action  of  God,  brought  about  to  punish 
the   Egyptians  : 

"  He  spake,  and  there  came  swarms  of  flies,         And  lice  in  all 

their  borders, 
He  gave  them  hail  for  rain,         And  flaming  fire  in  their  land  .  .  . 
He  spake  and  the  locust  came,         And  the  cankerworm,  and 

that  without  number, 
And  did  eat  up  every  herb  in  their  land,         And  did  eat  up  the 

fruit  in  their  land  .  .  ."  (cv,  31  if.). 

Once  more,  in  Ps.  cxxxv,  6,  7  it  is  said  : 

"  Whatsoever  Yahweh  pleased,  that  hath  he  done,  In  heaven 

and  in  earth,  in  the  seas  and  in  all  deeps. 
He  causeth  the  clouds  to  ascend  from  the  end  of  the  earth  ; 

He  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain  ; 
He   bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his   treasuries  "   (see  also 

cxlvii,  8). 

Noticeable  here  are  the  words  :  "  Whatsoever  Yahweh 
pleased,"  whereby  the  psalmist  lays  stress  on  the 
presence  of  mind  and  purpose  that  lies  behind  all 
happenings  in  Nature.  The  conclusions  the  psalmists 
drew  from  what  they  saw  in  the  world  of  Nature 
around  them,  viz.  that  every  shower  of  rain,  every 
blast  of  wind,  etc.,  was  an  individual  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Deity,  were,  of  course,  wrong  ;  but  for  men 
in  those  days  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  believe  that  He  who  was  the  Creator  of  all 
things  would,  as  Lord  of  Nature,  bring  about  by 
direct  intervention  everything  that  happened  in  the 
natural  world.      This  had  been  the  teaching  of  the 
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prophets  (see,  e.g.,  Isa.  xxix,  6),  and  it  will  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  the 
psalmists  were  indebted  to  prophetic  influence. 

VI.      Yahweh  the  God  of  History 

Here  again,  the  influence  of  prophetical  teaching 
on  the  psalmists  is  to  be  plainly  discerned.  That  the 
events  in  world-history  are  brought  about  by  direct 
divine  intervention  in  human  affairs  is  not,  it  is  true, 
enunciated  by  the  psalmists  in  quite  the  same  down- 
right manner  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  the  following 
prophetic  passage  :  "  Yahweh  of  hosts  hath  sworn, 
saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to 
pass  ;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand  :  that 
I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon  my 
mountains  tread  him  under  foot  .  .  .  This  is  the 
purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  the  whole  earth  ;  and 
this  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  upon  all  the  nations. 
For  Yahweh  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall 
disannul  it  ?  and  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who 
shall  turn  it  back  ?  "  (Isa.  xiv,  24—7  ;  cf.  also  vii, 
1 8—20).  Nevertheless,  the  psalmists  do  recognise  that 
historical  events  are  ordained  and  directed  by  God. 
It  is  natural  that  the  dogma  should  be  illustrated,  first 
and  foremost,  by  events  connected  with  Israelite 
history  ;  thus,  one  of  the  outstanding  occurrences  of 
the  past,  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  is  several  times  dealt 
with  in  detail,  and  the  fact  is  emphasised  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  God  ;  in  other  words,  that  Yahweh 
intervened  in  Egyptian  history  for  the  purpose  of 
Israel's  benefit.    In  Ps.  lxxxi,  10  (Hebr.  1 1)  it  is  said  : 

"  I  am  Yahweh  thy  God,         Which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt..." 
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In  Ps.  lxviii,  7  ff.  (Hebr.  8  ff.)  the  psalmist  recalls 
God's  wondrous  acts  in  the  past — the  reference  is 
again  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt — and  applies  it  to 
what  He  is  now  about  to  accomplish  : 

"  O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  people, 
When  thou  didst  march  through  the  wilderness ; 
The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  dripped  at  the  presence  of 

God, 
Yea,  yon  Sinai  (too),  at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel 

In  pictorial  form  (the  psalmist  had  perhaps  Isa.  v,  1  ff. 
in  mind)  the  same  epoch-making  event  is  referred  to 
in  Ps.  lxxx,  8  ff.  (Hebr.  9  ff.),  followed  by  a  further 
account  of  the  subsequent  settlement  in  Canaan,  after 
driving  out  the  nations  there  ;  all  this  is  likewise 
thought  of  as  directly  brought  about  by  Yahweh  : 

"  Thou  broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  Thou  didst  drive  out 

the  nations  and  plantedst  it, 
Thou  preparedst  (room)  before  it,        And  it  took  deep  root  and 
filled  the  land  ..." 

But  the  most  detailed  account  of  Yahweh's  guidance 
of  the  history  of  Israel  is  contained  in  Ps.  lxxviii  ;  to 
go  into  the  details  of  this  psalm  would,  from  the 
present  point  of  view,  be  highly  instructive,  but  we 
refrain,  as  this  would  involve  considerable  digression. 
For  further  references  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
see  Pss.  cv,  23  ff.,  cvi,    6  ff.,  cxiv,  cxxxv,  8. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  few  other  passages  in  which 
Yahweh's  direction  of  world-history  is  postulated. 
Ps.  xliv  is  full  of  instructive  matter.  For  a  reason 
which  appears  later  in  the  psalm,  mention  is  made 
of  Israel's  possession  of  Canaan  ;  the  driving  out  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  land,  and  the  settlement  of 
Israel  in  it,  is  all  described  as  the  act  of  Yahweh.    For 
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generations,  the  tradition,  in  varied  form,  of  this  great 
episode  in  Israel's  history  had  been  handed  down  : 

"  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O   God,         Our  fathers  have 

told  us, 
What  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  In  the  days  of  old. 

Thou  didst  drive  out  the  nations  with  thy  hand,         And  plantedst 

them  (i.e.  Israel)  in  ; 
Thou   didst  afflict  peoples,         And   didst  settle   them   there " 

(verses  1,  2  [Hebr.  2,  3]). 

Very  pointed  are  the  words  which  follow,  for  they  lay 
such  stress  on  God's  action  : 

"  For  they  (i.e.  Israel)  gat  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their  sword, 
Neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them  ; 
But  thy  right  hand,  and  thine  arm,         And  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  "  (verse  3   [Hebr.  4]). 

The  purpose  of  recalling  the  history  of  long  ago, 

when  Yahweh's  intervention  resulted  in  the  conquest 

of  Canaan,  was  to  derive  hope  and  encouragement 

when  the  nation  was  suffering  dire  distress.     Just  as 

victory  was  ascribed  to  the  act  of  Yahweh,  so,  it  was 

believed,  calamity  and  defeat  for  His  own  people,  and 

the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  was  His  doing  : 

"  But  now  thou  hast  cast  us  off,         And  brought  us  to  dishonour, 
And  goest  not  forth  with  our  hosts. 
Thou  makest  us  to  turn  back  from  the  adversary,         And  they 

which  hate  us  take  spoil  for  themselves. 
Thou  hast  given  us  like  sheep  (appointed)  for  meat,         And 

has    scattered    us    among    the    nations  .  .  ."    (verses    9    ff. 

[Hebr.   10  ff.]). 

Ps.  lxxxiii,  again,  is  a  prayer  that  God  may  come  forth 
and  overcome  the  nation's  enemies;  in  verses  13  ff. 
(Hebr.  14  ff.),  for  example,  the  psalmist  prays  : 

"  O  my  God,  make  them  like  a  whirling  wheel,         As  stubble 
before  the  wind  .  .  . 
So    pursue    them    with     thy     tempest,  And    terrify    them 

with  thy  storm." 

Figurative  though  this  language  may  be,  the  belief 
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is   clearly  strong  that  God  intervenes  in   person  in 
battles  and  wars  which  determine  world-history. 
One  or  two  other  illustrations  may  be  given  : 

"  Therefore  was  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  kindled  against  his  people, 
And  he  abhorred  his  inheritance. 
And  he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  nations,         And  they 
that  hated  them  ruled  over  them  .  .  ."  (Ps.  cvi,  40  ff.). 

Here  God's  intervention  is  due  to  the  sins  of  his  people  ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Again,  in  Ps.  cxi,  6  it  is  said  : 

"  He  hath  showed  his  people  the  power  of  his  works,  In  giving 

them  the  heritage  of  the  nations." 

Other  passages  which  further  illustrate  this  belief  in 
the  direct,  and  often  personal,  intervention  of  God  in 
the  historical  events  of  nations  are  :  lxvi,  7  ;  cvii,  3  ; 
cxviii,  10,  11  ;  cxxiv,  1  ff.  ;  cxxxii,  18  ;  cxxxv,  10  ff. 
This  belief,  while  natural  enough,  even  in  its  most 
exaggerated  forms,  in  the  days  of  the  psalmists,  has 
obvious  difficulties  from  the  modern  standpoint.  The 
divine  interest  in  the  doings  of  men  nobody  would  be 
so  unwise  as  to  deny  ;  but  who  shall  say,  in  regard  to 
the  events  of  the  world-history  of  every  age,  how  far 
the  divine  will  predominates,  and  how  far  the  divinely 
accorded  gift  of  free-will  to  man,  so  often  misused, 
frustrates  the  divine  intentions  ?  One  thing  we  may 
feel  sure  enough  of,  and  that  is  that  the  over-ruling 
will  of  God  does  often  find  means  of  averting  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  misguided  policy  of  nations. 
Therein,  at  any  rate,  we  are  at  one  with  the  psalmists 
in  their  belief  in  God  as  the  God  of  History. 

VII.      'The  Offering  of  Sacrifices 

It  need  not  be  insisted  on  that  this  subject  has  a 
direct   bearing   on    the   conception   of  God  ;     for   a 
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spiritual  worship  which  repudiates  the  materialistic 
ideas  involved  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices  obviously 
conceives  of  the  Personality  of  God  in  a  very  different 
way  from  that  which  thinks  of  Him  as  being  pleased 
with  the  gifts  of  animals  or  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
There  are  several  passages  in  the  Psalms  which 
represent  the  more  spiritual  view  ;  these  have  become 
so  familiar  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  thought, 
that  it  is  often  not  realised  that  the  spiritual  view  on 
this  subject  is  quite  exceptional  in  the  Psalms,  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  regular  offering  of  sacrifices  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  is  taken  for  granted. 
Let  us  first  state  the  exceptional  view.  The  passages 
are  well  known,  but  their  beauty  and  value  permit 
of  our  quoting  them  in  full  ;  the  first  is  Ps.  xl,  6 
(Hebr.  7)  : 

"  Hadst  thou  desired  sacrifice  and  meal  offering,  I  would  not 

have  closed  my  ear  "  (i.e.  to  thy  command). 

Clearly  the  implication  here  is  that  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  sacrifices  ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and 
witnessing  to  the  righteousness  of  God  are,  as  the 
context  says,  of  vastly  greater  importance.  Far  more 
striking,  however,  are  the  words  in  Ps.  1,  8—14  : 

"  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices,         Thy  burnt  offerings 

are  continually  before  me. 
I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,         Nor  he-goats  out  of 

thy  folds. 
For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,         And  the  cattle  upon  the 

hills  of  God. 
I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  heavens,         And  the  wild  beasts  of 

the  field  are  mine. 
If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee,         For  the  world  is  mine 

and  the  fulness  thereof. 
Would  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,         Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 
Offer  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,         And  pay  thy 

vows  unto  the  Most  High." 
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Curiously  enough,  we  have  in  this  psalm  a  verse 
which  strikes  a  note  contrary  to  this  : 

"  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me,         Those  that  have  made  a 
covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice  "  (verse  5). 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  second  half  of  this 
verse  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  psalm.  The 
probability  is  that  a  later  scribe,  attached  to  the 
traditional  mode  of  worship,  desired  to  tone  down  what 
appeared  to  him  as  a  belittling  of  the  Temple  worship, 
and  altered  the  second  half  of  the  verse  accordingly. 

Something  similar  seems  to  have  happened  in  Ps. 
li  ;  the  spiritual  view  is  expressed  in  verses  16,  17 
(Hebr.  18,  19)  : 

"  For  thou  delightest  not  in  sacrifice,         And  though  I  brought 
thee  a  whole  burnt  offering  it  would  not  please  thee. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,       A  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 

These  words  form  a  very  striking  and  appropriate 
conclusion  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms  in  the 
Psalter.  How  out  of  place,  therefore,  are  the  two 
verses  which  have  been  appended,  the  second  of  which 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  verses  just  quoted  : 

"  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion,         Build  thou  the  walls 

of  Jerusalem. 
Then  shalt  thou  delight  in  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  in  burnt 

offering  and  whole  burnt  offering ; 
Then  shall  they  offer  bullocks  upon  thine  altar"  (verses  18,  19 

[Hebr.  20,  21]). 

Added,  doubtless,  in  all  good  faith,  these  words  are 
due  to  one  who  knew  that  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
psalm  were  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  actual 
practice,  but  also,  since  the  sacrificial  ordinances  were 
part  of  the  Law,  and  therefore  believed  to  be 
commanded  by  God,  the  verses  previously  quoted  may 
well  have  seemed  disloyal  to  the  Law. 
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Once  more,  the  exalted  and  more  spiritual  view  is 
expressed  in  Ps.  Ixix,  30,  31  (Hebr.  31,  32)  : 

"  I  will  praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song,         And  will  magnify 
him  with  thanksgiving, 
And  it  shall  please  Yahweh  better  than  an  ox,        (Or)  a  bullock 
that  hath  horns  and  hoofs." 

These  four  passages,  then,  express  a  belief  in  God 
which  is  far  above  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  they 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  Psalter  in  which  this  spiritual 
view  is  set  forth.  Many  others  1  could  be  quoted 
showing  that  the  normal  belief  was  that  sacrifices  were 
acceptable  to  God,  thus  witnessing  to  a  conception 
of  Him — in  this  direction,  at  any  rate — which  was 
material  and  uninspiring.  In  other  directions,  as  we 
shall  see,  Israelite  belief  in,  and  conceptions  of,  God 
were  far  above  that  of  any  other  nation. 

VIII.     Yahweh,  the  God  of  Righteousness  and  Justice 

To  deal  fully  with  what  the  psalmists  say  on  this 
subject  is  not  our  intention  ;  that  would  involve 
an  immense  deal  of  space.  We  can  but  offer  some 
general  observations,  and  give  a  few  illustrations. 

The  truth  of  the  righteousness  of  God  was,  of  course, 
axiomatic,  but,  though  the  psalmists  took  it  for  granted, 
their  devout  belief  in  Him  was  such  that  they  were  im- 
pelled to  reiterate  it  again  and  again,  and  to  point  to  the 
manifold  directions  in  which  it  was  exercised.  While 
it  is  true  enough  to  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  great 
themes  in  the  prophetic  writings,  and  that  therefore 
prophetic  influence  on  the  psalmists  is  to  be  discerned 
here,  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  the  psalmists  made  this 

1  e.g.  Pss.  iv,  5  (Hebr.  6)  ;  xx,  3  (Hebr.  4)  ;  xxvi,  6  ;  xxvii,  6 ; 
xliii,  4  ;  liv,  6  (Hebr.  8)  ;  lxvi,  13-15  ;  xcvi,  8  ;  cxli,  2  ;  and  others. 
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theme  their  own,  and  developed  it  through  their  own 
religious  consciousness. 

We  may  note,  first,  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
is  proclaimed  by  the  heavenly  hosts  : 

"  And  the  heavens  declare  his  righteousness  "  (1,  6  ;    xcvii,  6). 

That  is  a  thought  prompted  by  sheer  adoration  of 
God  ;  for  the  psalmists  themselves  could  not  possibly 
have  known  anything  about  that.  In  accordance  with 
this  thought  are  the  beautiful  words  in  Ps.  lxxxv,  10—13 
(Hebr.  1 1— 14)  : 

"  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together  ;  Righteousness  and  peace 

have  kissed  each  other. 
Truth  springeth  out  of  the  earth,  And  righteousness  hath 

looked  down  from  heaven  .  .  . 
Righteousness  shall  go  before  him,         And  justice  in  the  path  of 

his    footsteps." 

And  again,  in  reference  to  that  which  is  above  : 

"  Righteousness   and  justice  are   the   foundation   of  his   throne  " 
(xcvii,  2). 

Elsewhere  the  psalmist  turns  his  eyes  earthwards,  to 
the  place  where  God's  honour  dwells,  the  sanctuary  ; 
Ps.  cxviii  speaks  of  the  festal  procession  of  worshippers, 
and  verse  1 9  describes  their  arrival  at  the  entry  of  the 
Temple,  where  the  leader  cries  : 

"  Open  me  the  gates  of  righteousness ;  I  will  enter  them,  I  will 

give  thanks  unto  Yahweh." 

The  expression  "  gates  of  righteousness  ",  because 
they  lead  to  the  sanctuary  of  God,  is  in  the  finest 
psalmist  spirit. 

Again,  when  speaking  of  God,  or  addressing  Him, 
the  psalmists  constantly  proclaim  that  He  is  righteous  ; 
thus,  in  such  passages  as  the  following  : 
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"  For  Yahweh  is  righteous,  he  loveth  righteous  deeds  "  (xi,  7). 

"  Gracious  is  Yahweh,  and  righteous  "  (cxvi,  5). 

"  Yahweh  is  righteous,  he  hath  cut  asunder    The  cords  of  the 

wicked  "  (cxxix,  4). 
"  Yahweh  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  And  gracious  in  all  his  works  " 

(cxlv,  17). 

And  in  Ps.  cxix  God's  righteous  commandments,  etc., 
are  mentioned  again  and  again  (see  verses  123,  137, 
142,  144,  172). 

The  righteousness  of  God  is  shown  forth,  above  all, 

in  His  attribute  of  justice.     This  the  psalmists  speak 

of  not  only  in  His  dealings  with  His  own  people,  but 

also  when  they  have  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  view  ; 

thus,  in  Ps.  lxxii,  2  : 

"  May  he  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness,         And  thy  poor 
with  justice." 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  individual : 

"  Judge   me,   Yahweh,   according   to   thy   righteousness "   (vii,    8 
[Hebr.  9],  xxxv,  24). 

Similarly,  when  the  Gentiles  are  referred  to : 

"  And   he  shall  judge   the  world   in   righteousness,  He  shall 

minister  justice  to  the  peoples  in  uprightness"  (ix,  8  [Hebr.  9]). 

"  He  shall  judge    the   world   with    righteousness,  And    the 

peoples  according  to  his  faithfulness  "  (xcvi,  13). 

"  He  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  And  the  people 

with  equity"  (xcviii,  9). 

This  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  on  the 
part  of  the  psalmists  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  prophetic  influence  ;  but,  as  in  so  much 
else,  they  have  made  it  their  own  by  their  loyalty  to 
the  divine  precepts. 

— "  IX.      Yahweh,  the  God  of  Law 

This  may  be  understood  in  two  senses  :  Yahweh 
was  the  God  of  Law  in  the  sense  that  He  gave  the  Law 
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from  Mount  Sinai  ;    a  reference  to  that  occurs,  for 
example,  in  Ps.  xix,  7—10  (8—1 1  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  The  Law  of  Yahweh  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ;  The 

testimony  of  Yahweh  is  sure  making  wise  the  simple  .  .  ." 

Again,  in  lxxviii,  5  : 

"  For  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,         And  appointed  a 
law  in  Israel." 

Similarly  in  various  other  psalms,  and  in  Ps.  cxix  it  is 
implied  all  through.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  this  sense 
that  we  are  thinking  of  the  psalmists'  conception  of 
Yahweh  as  the  God  of  Law  ;  there  is  the  wider  con- 
notation of  the  term  "  Law  ",  and  it  is  in  this  wider 
sense,  too,  that  the  psalmists  thought  of  God.  Here 
again  we  must  discern  prophetic  influence,  The 
prophets  had  taught  that,  unlike  the  ordinary  Oriental 
conception  of  a  god  as  very  powerful,  but  entirely 
capricious,  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  though  om- 
nipotent, always  acted  consistently  in  accordance  with 
principles  of  His  own  creation.  It  was  always  possible 
to  know  what  Yahweh  would  do,  for  He  could  not  be 
false  to  Himself.  His  will,  while  absolute,  was  reliable. 
He  did  not  change,  and  what  was  good  in  His  sight 
to-day  would  not  appear  evil  to-morrow.  In  this  sense, 
then,  the  prophets  taught  that  Yahweh  was  the  God 
of  Law.  And  the  psalmists  followed  their  teaching; 
they  never  express  the  dogma  in  so  many  words,  but 
it  is  implicit  in  a  great  number  of  passages.  As  a 
general  principle  of  divine  action,  we  have,  for  example, 
lviii,   1 1  : 

"  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

The  existence  of  law  and  order  in  the  world, 
inanimate  and  animate,  owing  to  the  will  of  Yahweh, 
is  expressed  in  Ps.  lxv,  5-7  (6-8  in  Hebr.)  : 
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"  Thou  that  art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,         And 

of  the   farthest  regions  ; 
Which   by  his  strength   setteth   fast  the  mountains  ;  Being 

girded  about  with  might ; 
Which  stilleth  the  roaring  of  the  seas  x  ;         And  the   tumult 

of  the  peoples." 

A  similar  thought,  though  in  reference  to  men  only, 
occurs  in  Ps.  lxvii,  4  (5  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy  ;  For  thou  shalt 

judge  the  world  in  righteousness,2 
Thou  shalt  judge  the  people  with  equity,         And  guide  the 
nations  on  earth." 

That  as  the  God  of  Law,  Yahweh  can  be  relied  upon 
and  trusted,  occurs  again  and  again  ;  thus  in  Ps.  cxi,  5 
it  is  said  : 

"  He  giveth  food  to  them  that  fear  him,         He  will  ever  be  mind- 
ful  of  his  covenant." 

So  again  in  the  following  passages  : 

"  And  they  that  know  thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee,         For 

thou,  Yahweh,  hast  not  forgotten  them  that  seek  thee  "  (ix,  10 

[n  in  Hebr.]). 
"  Trust  in  him  at  all  times,  ye  people,  Pour  out  your  heart 

before  him  ; 
God  is  a  refuge  for  us  "  (lxii,  8  [9  in  Hebr.]). 
"  The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  Yahweh  and  shall  trust  in  him  ; 

And     all     the     upright    in    heart    shall    glory "   (lxiv,    10 

[n  in  Hebr.]). 

In  accordance  with  the  conviction  that  Yahweh  is  the 
God  of  Law,  His  words  are  thus  described  : 

"  The    words    of  Yahweh    are    pure    words,  Refined    silver, 

purified  seven  times  "  3  (xii,  6  [7  in  Hebr.]). 

1  The  addition  to  the  words  "  the  roaring  of  their  waves  "  spoils 
the  rhythm  in  the  Hebrew  and  should  undoubtedly  be  deleted  as  a 
later  gloss. 

2  The  second  stichos  is  from  the  Septuagint,  the  rhythm  demands  it  ; 
it  has  dropped  out  by  mistake  in  the  Hebrew. 

3  Emended  text  as  demanded  by  the  rhythm. 
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And  again  in  Ps.  xxxiii,  4,  5  and  8,  9  : 

"  For  the  word  of  Yahweh  is  right,         And  all  his  work  is  done  in 
faithfulness  ; 
He  loveth  righteousness  and  justice,         The  earth  is  full  of  the 
love  of  Yahweh." 
"  Let  all  the  earth  fear  Yahweh,         Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  stand  in  awe  of  him  ; 
For  he  spake,  and  it  was  done  ;  He  commanded  and  it  stood 

fast." 

And  once  more,  Ps.  cxi,  7—9  : 

"  The  works  of  his  hands  are  truth  and  justice,         All  his  precepts 

are  sure. 
They  are  established  for  ever  and  ever,         They  are  done  in 

truth  and  uprightness. 
He  sent  redemption  unto  his  people,  He  hath  commanded 

his  covenant  for  ever  : 
Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name." 

All  such  passages  are  prompted  by  the  conviction  that 
whatsoever  is  said  and  done  by  Yahweh  is  based  on 
principles  of  law  and  right  ;   they  never  fail. 

X.      Yahweh)  the  God  of  Love 

While  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  God  demand 
right  living  on  the  part  of  His  people,  the  psalmists  are 
never  tired  of  emphasising  the  further  attributes  of  God 
which  are  the  manifestations  of  His  love. 

In  the  Revised  Version  "  mercy  "  is  used  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  chesed,1  but  this  word 
includes  more  than  mercy.  If  there  were  any  one  word 
in  English  which  could  express  the  meaning  of  this 
word  it  would  be  "  love  ",  with  all  that  love  involves  ; 
but  even  this  does  not  convey  the  full  meaning  of  chesed. 

1  The  Revised  Version  is,  however,  inconsistent  in  its  renderings 
of  the  word,  in  Ps.  xxxvi,  5  (Hebr.  6),  e.g.,  and  elsewhere,  it  is 
rendered  "  lovingkindness  ". 
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"  It  is  one  of  the  great  words  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  no  one  word  in  English  will  carry  its  full  meaning. 
It  may  be  an  attitude  of  equals  towards  one  another, 
it  may  be  felt  by  the  inferior  for  the  superior,  it  may 
be  shown  by  the  superior  to  the  inferior.  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  mode  of  action  or  an  emotion.  It  is  an 
essential  quality  of  soul,  a  spiritual  endowment  which 
goes  deep  down  into  the  very  nature  of  him  who  has  it. 
It  implies  a  full  recognition  of  the  value  of  personality 
and  adds  to  that  recognition  a  consecration  of  one  to 
another.  No  other  word  means  so  much  to  the  Hebrew 
ear,  and  its  cultivation  in  the  human  heart  is  the 
highest  demand  of  the  prophetic  morality.  In  all  its 
completeness  it  can  only  be  seen  in  Yahweh  .  .  Z'1 
Nothing  shows  more  convincingly  the  psalmists'  deep 
apprehension  of  the  Divine  Nature  than  their  delight 
in  the  frequent  mention  of  chesed  in  reference  to  God. 
In  giving  a  few  illustrations  we  shall  render  this 
word  by  "  love  ",  as  this  comes  nearer  to  the  essence 
of  the  Hebrew  word  than  "  mercy ".  No  more 
beautiful  expression  of  the  content  of  divine  love  could 
be  given  than  that  occurring  in  Ps.  lxxxvi,  1 £  (ciii,  8 ; 
cxlv,  8  are  almost  identically  the  same)  : 

"  But  thou,  Yahweh,  art  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious, 
Slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  love  and  truth." 

Compassion,  graciousness,  longsufFering,  and  truth, 
are  all  attributes  of  love.  Again,  the  psalmist  seeks 
to  express  the  illimitability  of  God's  love  by  saying  : 

"  For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  So  great  is  his  love 

toward  them  that  fear  him." 

In  Ps.  cxxx,  7,  8  a  further  characteristic  of  love  is 
proclaimed  in  that  it  redeems  from  sin  : 

1  Theodore  H.  Robinson  in  The  Psalmists,  pp.  36  f.  (1926). 
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"  O  Israel,  hope  in  Yahweh,         For  with  Yahweh  there  is  love, 
And  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption, 
And  he  shall  redeem  Israel  From  all  his  iniquities." 

In  overflowing  gratitude  for  the  ubiquitous  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  love  another  psalmist  adds  a  refrain  after 
each  of  the  twenty-six  verses  of  Ps.  cxxxvi  : 

"  For  his  love  endureth  for  ever." 

These  few  illustrations,  of  which  a  great  number  could 
be  given,  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  psalmists 
apprehended  the  divine  nature. 

XI.      Yahweh  and  the  Individual 

The  most  touching  and  appealing  element  in  the 
whole  Psalter  is  the  evidence  it  offers  of  the  absolute 
reliance,  the  childlike  trust,  which  the  psalmists 
have  in  God.  The  manifest  reality  of  the  deep 
apprehension  of  God's  nearness  to  man,  as  felt 
and  expressed  by  them,  is  of  absorbing  interest  ;  and 
this  conviction  of  His  presence,  though  unseen,  is  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  faith-producing  character. 
Most  pointedly  are  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of 
God  (Ps.  1,  15)  : 

"  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee  and 

thou  shalt  glorify  me." 

The  troubles  of  the  godly  man  were  manifold  :  mis- 
fortune, sickness,  envy  and  ill-treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  irreligious  among  his  own  people,  the  violence  of 
pagan  Gentiles,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  con- 
sciousness of  sinful  acts  ;  for  the  godly  man,  in  the 
truest  sense,  felt  his  unworthiness,  through  sin,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  But  in  every  trial,  in  every  emergency, 
in  every  danger,  there  was  the  conviction  that  God 
would  help.     Thus,  when  faced  by  dire  trouble,  the 
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psalmist  comforts  himself  by  the  conviction  that  God 
will  come  to  his  aid  : 

"  Why  art  thou  bowed  down,  O  my  soul,         And  art  disquieted 
within  me  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,         The  help  of 
my  face,  and  my  God  "  (xlii,  5  [Hebr.  6]). 

Similarly,  when  overcome  by  sickness  and  the  gibes 
of  enemies,  the  psalmist  cries  : 

"  For  in  thee,  Yahweh,  do  I  hope,     Thou  wilt  answer,  O  Lord 
my  God"  (xxxviii,  15  [Hebr.  16]). 

Again,    when     threatened    by   many   enemies,    the 

psalmist's  trust  in  God  upholds  him  : 

"  Be  not  far  off,  Yahweh,         O  thou  my  succour,  haste  thee  to 

help  me"  (xxii,  19  [Hebr.  20]). 
"  Thou  hast  not  shut  me  up  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy,         Thou 

hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  place  "  (xxxi,  8  [Hebr.  9]). 

Though  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  Ps.  cxxi  should  be 
read  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  conviction  that 
God  is  very  near  at  hand  in  any  and  every  emergency. 
Its  spirit  is  finely  expressed  in  Ps.  iv,  8  (Hebr.  9)  : 

"  In  peace  will  I  both  lay  me  down  and  sleep,         For  it  is  thou, 
Yahweh,  that  makest  me  dwell  in  safety." 

Finally,  there  is  the  trust  felt  by  the  righteous,  who , 
though  pious  and  right-living,  know  that  there  is 
nobody  free  from  error,  but  who,  nevertheless,  know 
that  divine  love  forgives  when  there  is  sorrow  for  sin 
and  contrition  : 

"  Who  can  discern  his  errors  ?         Clear  thou  me  from  hidden 

(faults). 
Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  (sins),         Let 

them  not  have  dominion  over  me  ;    then  shall  I  be  perfect, 
And  I  shall  be  clear  from  great  transgression. 
Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be 

acceptable  in  thy  sight,  Yahweh,  my  rock  and  my  redeemer  " 

(xix,  12-14  [Hebr.  13-15]). 

To  the  psalmists  God  was  ever  present  as  helper, 
friend,  and  redeemer. 


Chapter  Thirteen 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE   PSALMS  :    SIN  AND 
RETRIBUTION 

I.     The  Nature  of  Sin 

In  view  of  the  strongly  marked  prophetic  influence 
to  be  discerned  in  so  many  of  the  psalms,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  psalmists,  as  a  whole,  were  at  one 
with  the  prophets  in  their  teaching  on  the  nature  of 
sin.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  state  quite  briefly 
what  the  prophets  had  taught  on  this  subject. 

In  its  essence,  according  to  this  teaching,  sin  was 
the  wilful  abrogation,  on  the  part  of  man,  of  his 
relationship  to  God.  Hosea,  for  example,  says  : 
"  Their  doings  will  not  suffer  them  to  turn  unto  their 
God  ;  for  the  spirit  of  whoredom  (cf.  iv,  1 2)  is  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  they  know  not  Yahweh  "  (v,  4). 
Similarly  Isaiah  defines  sin,  in  its  essence,  as  rebellion 
against  God,  the  deliberate  snapping  of  the  bond  which 
unites  father  and  children  :  "I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me. 
The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib  ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not 
consider.  Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with 
iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  deal 
corruptly  ;  they  have  forsaken  Yahweh,  they  have 
despised  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  "  (i,  2—4).  Jeremiah 
tells  of  how,  even  after  the  divine  efforts,  men  stubbornly 
refuse  to  turn  to  God  :  "  Thou  has  stricken  them,  but 
they  were  not  grieved  ;  thou  hast  consumed  them, 
but  they  have  refused  to  receive  instruction  ;    they 
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have  made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock  ;  they  have 
refused  to  return  "  (v,  3).  And  in  later  days  Deutero- 
Isaiah  expresses  what  is  the  essence  of  sin  in  the 
words  :  "  Your  iniquities  have  separated  between 
you  and  your  God  "  (Isa.  lix,  2).  That  in  these  and 
similar  passages  it  is  the  nation,  not  the  individual, 
which  is  spoken  of  does  not  affect  the  teaching. 

Many  other  passages  could  be  quoted  of  similar 
import,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  prophets  were 
of  one  mind  upon  the  subject. 

This  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  is  not,  it  is 
true,  expressed  in  so  many  words  by  the  psalmists, 
but  what  they  say  about  the  wicked  shows  that  they 
realised  what  the  essence  of  sin  was  ;  and  their  deep 
sense  of  sin  and  their  contrition  for  having  sinned 
show  their  eagerness  to  avert  the  danger  of  separation 
from  God.  Here  and  there,  however,  we  find  such 
a  passage  as  the  following,  which  echoes  almost 
verbally  the  prophetical  teaching,  though  the  text 
is  a  little  uncertain  : 

"  For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire,         And  the  covetous 

renounceth  Yahweh, 
The  wicked  in  the  pride  of  his  countenance  (saith),  He  will 

not  require  it, 
All  his  thoughts  are  :  There  is  no  God  "  (Ps.  x,  3,  4). 

That  in  the  Psalms,  any  more  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  no  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  enunciated, 
is  certain  ;  one  passage  has  been  thought  to  teach 
such  a  doctrine,  but  quite  erroneously,  viz.,  li,  5 
(Hebr.  7)  : 

"  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,         And  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me," 

with  which  may  be  compared  Ps.  lviii,  3  (Hebr.  4): 

"  The  wicked  are  rebellious,  from  the  womb  they  go  astray, 
From  the  belly  they  are  liars." 
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The  thought  underlying  each  passage  is,  of  course,  the 
same  ;  cf.  Job  xv,  14  :  "  What  is  man,  that  he  should 
be  clean  ?  And  he  which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he 
should  be  righteous  ?  "  All  humanity  is  regarded  as 
sinful,  and  therefore  men  are  sinners  from  their  birth, 
the  mother  being  also  sinful  (see  Job  xiv,  4)  ;  the 
responsibility  for  every  sin  lies  with  man.  It  is  on 
such  passages  as  these  that  the  later  Jewish  doctrine 
of  the  yetzer  hara\  "  the  evil  tendency  "  or  "  bias  ", 
was  based  ;  all  men,  it  was  taught,  are  by  nature 
formed  with  this  tendency  to  sin.  The  following 
words  from  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclus.  xxxvii,  3  are 
instructive  in  this  connexion  :  "  O  evil  tendency,  why 
wast  thou  formed  to  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with 
deceit  ?  " 

II.      The  Sense  of  Sin 

Here  we  may  note,  first,  that  the  psalmists  were 
quick  in  discerning  the  wide  prevalence  of  sin.  One 
of  the  most  marked  characteristics  in  the  Psalms  in 
general  is  the  very  frequent  mention  of  sinners.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule  the  oppressors  of  the  psalmists 
themselves,  and  therefore  their  personal  enemies  ; 
that  may  well  have  aggravated  the  grievance  felt  by 
the  victims  of  their  malice,  and  have  induced  some 
exaggeration  in  the  description  of  their  misdoings, 
for  often  the  sin  consists  of  the  maltreatment  of  the 
psalmist.  But  while  this  may  have  been  the  case  in 
some  instances,  the  lives  and  doings  of  these  enemies 
of  the  psalmists  doubtless  justified  their  condemna- 
tion, quite  apart  from  the  personal  sense  of  injury. 
Not  infrequently,  moreover,  the  psalmist  expresses 
himself  in  the  way  he  does  because  he  sees  in  these 
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sinners  not  only  his  own  enemies,  but  also  the  enemies 
of  God  ;   in  Ps.  cxix,  157,  158  it  is  said  : 

"  Many  are  my  persecutors  and  mine  adversaries  ;         Yet  have 
I  not  swerved  from  thy  testimonies. 
I  beheld  the  treacherous  dealers,  and  was  grieved,  Because 

they  observe  not  thy  word." 

More  pointed,  however,  is  Ps.  cxxxix,  20—2  (the  text 
of  verse  20  is  uncertain)  : 

"  For   they  speak   against   thee   wickedly,        And   thine   enemies 

take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Do  not  I  hate  them,  Yahweh,  that  hate  thee  ?    And  am  I  not 

grieved  with  those  that  rise  up'  against  thee  ? 
I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred  ;       I  count  them  mine  enemies." 

But  while  there  is  this  very  frequent  condemnation 
of  sin  in  others,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  their 
whole-hearted  recognition  of  sin  in  the  psalmists 
themselves,  and  their  deep  sense  of  guilt  which  is 
expressed  again  and  again.  Thus,  in  Ps.  xxxii,  5, 
it  is  said  : 

"  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,         And  mine  iniquity  have 
I  not  hid  ; 
I  said,  I  will  confess  My  transgressions  unto  Yahweh." 

In  Ps.  xxxviii,  3,  4  (Hebr.  4,  5),  the  psalmist,  in  con- 
fessing his  sin,  recognises  that  the  sickness  from  which 
he  is  suffering  is  in  punishment  of  his  sin  (on  this 
see  below)  : 

"  There  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh  because  of  thine  indignation  ; 
Neither  is  there  any  healing  in  my  bones  because  of  my  sin. 
For  mine  iniquities  are  gone  over  my  head,         As  an  heavy 
burden  they  are  too  heavy  for  me." 

In  Ps.  xl,  12  (13  in  Hebr.)  there  is  a  similar  belief 
that  the  evils  from  which  the  psalmist  is  suffering  are 
due  to  his  sins  : 
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"  For    evils    have    compassed    me    about,  They  cannot    be 

numbered  ; 
Mine  iniquities  have  overtaken  me,  So  that  I  am  not  able  to 

look  up  ; 
They  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,         And 
my  heart  hath  failed  me." 

But  most  touching  of  all  are  some  verses  in  Ps.  li  ; 

familiar  as  these  are,  they  must  be  quoted  here,  for 

no  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  sense  of  sin  in  the 

Psalter  can  overlook  these.  As  to  the  psalm  as  a  whole, 

it  is  well  pointed  out  by  Kittel  that  the  exalted  religious 

standpoint  of  the  writer  is  set  forth  by  the  following 

considerations  :    the  psalmist  emphasises  that  every 

sin  is  exclusively  sin  against  God  ;    he  is  convinced 

that  every  individual  sin  emanates  from  a  sinful  root 

in  man  ;   he  recognises  that  nothing  that  man  can  do, 

but  that  divine  grace  alone,  can  procure  forgiveness  ; 

that  the  right  attitude  of  the  heart,  not  sacrifices,  is 

the  only  way  of  showing  forth  gratitude  for  the  gift  of 

divine  grace  ;    and,  finally,  it  is  implied  all  through 

that  repentance  is  not  prompted  by  outward  suffering, 

but  by  something  deeper.     The  psalm  begins   with 

an  appeal  to  God's  mercy,  the  greatness  of  which  is 

the  means  of  blotting  out  all  transgression  : 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  love  (chesed), 

According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my 

transgression. 
Wash  me    throughly   from   mine  iniquity,         And  cleanse  me 

from  my  sin. 
For  I  acknowledge  my  transgression,         And  my  sin  is  ever 

before  me. 
Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,         And  done  that  which  is 

evil  in  thy  sight  .  .  ."  (verses  1-4  [3-6  in  Hebr.]). 

The  psalmist  then  acknowledges  that  man  alone  is 

responsible  for  sin  : 

"  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,         And  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me  "  (verse  5  [7  in  Hebr.]) 
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That  the  obliteration  of  sin  is  solely  due  to  the  grace 
of  God,  he  expresses  thus  : 

"  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean  ;  Wash  me,  and 

I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow  "  (verse  7  [9  in  Hebr.])  ; 

"  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,         And  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,         And  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me"  (verses  9,  10  [n,  12  in  Hebr.]). 

Nor  can  sacrifices  procure  forgiveness,  a  contrite 
heart  is  that  which  is  acceptable  to  God  : 

"  For  thou  delightest  not  in  sacrifice,         And   though  I  brought 
thee  a  whole  burnt  ofFering,  it  would  not  please  thee. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,         A  broken  and 
contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise  "  (verses  16,  17 
[18,  19  in  Hebr.]). 

Elsewhere  the  sincerity  of  the  sense  of  sin  is  evinced 
by  the  conviction  that  even  when  sin  is  not  discerned 
it  may  yet  lurk  within,  though  unrecognised  : 

"  Who  can  discern  his  errors  ?  Clear  thou  me  from  hidden  faults  " 
(xix,  12  [13  in  Hebr.]). 

And  this  is  further  brought  out  by  the  conviction 
that  God  is  all-knowing,  nothing  is  hidden  from  Him  : 

"  O  God,  thou  knowest  my  foolishness,  And  my  guiltinesses 
are  not  hid  from  thee  "  (lxix,  5  [6  in  Hebr.]). 

"  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  Our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  "  (xc,  8). 

It  is  this  conviction  that  God  sees  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart,  and  that  He  is  merciful  and 
longsuffering,  which  prompts  the  sinner  to  plead 
for  forgiveness  in  the  assurance  that,  however  deeply 
he  may  have  sinned,  it  will  be  granted  : 

"  For  thy  name's  sake,  Yahweh,         Pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is 

great"  (xxv,   n). 
"  I  said,  I  will  confess         My  transgressions  unto  Yahweh, 
And  thou  forgavest         The  iniquity  of  my  sin  "  (xxxii,  5). 

Very  eloquently  does  another  psalmist  express  the 
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thought    of   the    divine    forbearance    in   not   treating 
sinners  according  to  their  deserts  : 

"  Yahweh  is  full  of  compassion  and  gracious  ;         Slow  to  anger, 

and  plenteous  in  mercy. 
He  will  not  always  chide,         Neither  will  he  keep  his  anger  for 

ever. 
He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins,         Nor  rewarded  us 

after  our  iniquities. 
For  as   the  heaven  is  high  above   the   earth,         So  great  is  his 

mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him. 
As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,         So  far  hath  he  removed 

our  transgressions  from  us. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  So  Yahweh  pitieth  them 

that  fear  him  "  (ciii,  8-13). 

These  passages,  of  many,  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  deep  sense  of  sin  experienced  by  the  psalmists,  and 
their  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  Whose  forgiveness  is 
freely  granted  when  confession  and  contrition  are 
manifested. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  find  in  the  Psalms  that  spirit 
of  self-righteousness  which,  in  later  times,  was 
characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  Jew  ;  here  and  there 
it  does  occur,  as,  for  example,  in  Ps.  xxvi,  4—6  : 

"  I    have    not    sat    with   vain  persons ;         Neither  will  I  go  in 

with  dissemblers ; 
I  hate  the  congregation  of  evil-doers  ;         And  will  not  sit  with  the 

wicked ; 
I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency  ;  So  will  I  compass  thine 

altar,  Yahweh." 

Or  again  in  Ps.  ci,  2—4  : 

"  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way,         Truth  shall 
come  unto  me  x  ; 
I  will  walk  within  my  house  In  the  integrity  of  my  heart. 

1  Emended  text ;  the  want  of  parallelism  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  it 
stands  shows  that  it  is  corrupt ;   metrically  also  the  stichos  is  at  fault. 
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I  will  set  no  base  thing  1  before  mine  eyes,         Transgression 

do  I  hate,  it  shall  not  cleave  unto  me  ; 
A  froward  heart  shall  depart  from  me,  I  will  know  no  evil 

thing." 

But  with  most  of  the  psalmists  their  sense  of  sin  forbad 
this. 

III.     Retribution 

According  to  the  traditional  teaching,  all  suffering 
and  misfortune  were  the  visible  signs  of  the  wrath  of 
God  for  sin.  Logically,  therefore,  the  wicked  should 
always  be  sufferers  in  some  form  or  another,  and  the 
righteous  should  always  enjoy  health  and  prosperity. 
But  experience  showed  that  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case  ;  only  too  often  it  was  the  God-fearing  man 
who  was  in  distress,  and  the  wicked  in  prosperity.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  traditional  view  was  held. 
But  a  time  was  bound  to  come  when  thinkers  in  Israel 
could  not  remain  satisfied  with  this.  The  question 
forced  itself  upon  them  :  Is  God  just  to  let  the  wicked 
prosper  and  the  righteous  suffer  ?  How  can  this  be 
reconciled  with  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  God  ? 
The  classical  example  of  this  gradual  change  of  mind 
is,  of  course,  the  book  of  Job.  The  writer  of  this  book 
makes  Job's  three  friends  the  representatives  of  the 
traditional  belief  ;  as  Job  was  a  great  sufferer  both  in 
body  and  in  temporal  affairs,  he  must  be  a  sinner.  In 
vain  does  Job  protest  that  he  has  not  sinned  ;  his 
friends  continue  in  stubborn  argument  their  effort  to 
convince  Job  of  his  sinfulness,  and  to  urge  him  to  con- 
fess it.  But  Job  persists  in  protesting  his  innocence, 
and  brings  forward  various  pleas.  Ultimately  he  has 
a  glimpse  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  :   God  himself 

1  The  reference  is  probably  to  evil  thoughts. 
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will  vindicate  His  servant.  This,  together  with  his 
vision  of  God  (Job  xlii,  £,  "  But  now  mine  eye  seeth 
thee  "),  gives  him  a  new  conception  of  the  Almighty, 
the  first  step  towards  belief  in  a  future  life,  when  what 
appear  to  be  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
of  this  world  will  be  rectified. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  Psalms  we  find  that  the 
contrast  between  the  ungodly  and  the  righteous  finds 
frequent  expression.  Often  wonder,  and  even  com- 
plaint, are  expressed  regarding  God's  treatment  of  the 
righteous  and  the  ungodly  respectively.  This  shows 
that  some  of  the  psalmists,  at  any  rate,  were  perplexed, 
and  realised  the  untenability  of  the  traditional  belief  ; 
to  these  we  will  come  presently.  But  first,  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasise  that  most  of  the  psalmists 
accepted  the  traditional  belief,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties. 
Thus,  Ps.  i,  from  beginning  to  end,  sets  forth  this 
view.     Of  the  righteous  man  it  is  said  : 

"  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  By  the  streams  of  water, 

That  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season  ;       Whose  leaf  doth  not 

wither ; 
And  whatsoever  he  doeth         Shall  prosper  "  (verse  3). 

Then  it  continues  : 

"  The  wicked  are  not  so,  ...  x 
But  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away         From 

the  face  of  the  earth  2 
Therefore  the  wicked  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,         Nor 

sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 
For  Yahweh  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous ;  But  the 

way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish  "  (verses  4-6). 

The  traditional  view  could  not  be  more  plainly 
expressed.  Similarly,  the  whole  of  Ps.  xv  is  an 
expression  of  the  certitude  of  the  prosperity  of  the 

1  It  looks  as  though  something  had  dropped  out  of  the  text  here. 

2  This  addition  is  from  the  Septuagint ;  a  second  stichos  is  required. 
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righteous  ;  of  him  who  does  the  will  of  God,  and 
refrains  from  evil  acts,  it  is  said  in  the  concluding 
words  :  "  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be 
moved." 

Again,  in  Ps.  xxxi,  23  (24  in  Hebr.)  it  is  said  : 

"  Yahweh  preserveth  the  faithful,         And  plenteously  rewardeth 
the  proud  doer." 

And  in  Ps.  xxxii,  10  : 

"  Many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the  wicked,         But  he  that  trusteth 
in  Yahweh,  mercy  shall  compass  him  about." 

There  are  many  passages  to  the  same  effect.  Doubt- 
less, the  psalmists,  in  writing  them,  intended  them  as 
an  encouragement  to  men  to  lead  a  godly  life  ;  never- 
theless, that  they  wrote  in  accordance  with  their 
convictions  is  certain  ;  they  held  to  the  traditional 
belief. 

The  more  striking,  therefore,  are  those  passages  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  grapple  with  the  problem. 
We  may  note,  first,  the  attitude  of  one  who,  while  accept- 
ing the  traditional  view,  and  being  perplexed  thereby, 
nevertheless  urges  resignation  in  humble  acceptation 
of  the  divine  will  ;  for,  and  this  seems  to  be  his  main 
plea,  human  existence  is  but  a  passing  phase,  both 
righteous  and  ungodly  so  soon  pass  away.  It  is  a 
piteous  attitude  ;  but,  where  no  solution  of  the 
problem  suggested  itself,  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
spirit  in  which  the  psalmist  says,  in  effect,  with  Job  : 
"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  wait  for  him  "  (Job 
xiii,  1 5").  The  opening  words  of  Ps.  xxxix  suggest  that 
in  his  sorrowful  perplexity  at  seeing  the  wicked 
prosperous  and  the  godly  in  adversity,  the  psalmist 
was  tempted  to  question  the  justice  of  God's  ways 
on  earth  : 
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"  I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  words,1         That  I  sin  not  with 
my  tongue. 
I  was  dumb  and  silent,  I  held  my  peace,  and  had  no  comfort ; 
And  my  sorrow  was  stirred  "  (verses  1,  2  [2,  3  in  Hebr.]). 

Then  he  comes  to  his  main  plea,  that  all  men  pass 

away  so  soon  : 

"  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  handbreadths,         And  mine 
age  is  as  nothing  before  thee  ; 
Surely  every  man,  upright  as  he  stands,  is  but  a  breath  ;  Surely 

every  man  walketh  as  a  shadow  . . ."  (verses  5,  6  [6,  7  in  Hebr.]). 
"  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  correct  man  for  iniquity,  Thou 

makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth  ; 
Surely  every  man  is  a  breath  !  "  (verse  11  [12  in  Hebr.]). 

The  thought  lying  behind  this  is  that  since  all  men, 
righteous  as  well  as  wicked,  are  of  such  utter  insigni- 
ficance, it  is  useless  to  worry  about  their  lot  : 

"  Surely  they  are  disquieted  to  no  purpose"  (verse  6  [7  in  Hebr.]). 
Clearly,  here  is  no  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem; 
merely  resignation  to  what  must  be. 

But  in  a  few  other  psalms  there  are  real  attempts 

at  a  solution.      One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 

Ps.  xxxvii,  the  whole  of  which  was  written  to  show  that 

the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  was  merely  apparent,  or 

at  best,  short-lived.     The  psalm  in  its  entirety  should 

be  quoted  to  show  at  what  pains  the  writer  was  to 

convince  others  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  perplexed 

about  the  well-being  of  ungodly  men,  which  was  a 

passing  phase.     The  psalm  is,  however,  too  long  to 

quote  in  full  ;   we  will  give  a  few  of  the  salient  verses. 

The  opening  verse  clearly  indicates  the  incongruity 

felt  by  some  at  seeing  the  ungodly  in  prosperity  : 

"  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers,         Neither  be  thou  envious 
against  them  that  work  unrighteousness." 

1  "  Words  "  instead  of  "  ways  "  is  obviously  more  in  keeping  with 
the  context ;  the  two  Hebrew  words  are  almost  exactly  alike,  so  that 
the  copyist's  error  was  excusable. 
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Then  follows  what  to  the  psalmist  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  viz.  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  merely- 
transitory  : 

"  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  grass,         And  wither  as 
the  green  herb  "  (verse  2). 

This  theme  is  developed  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
psalm  : 

"  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be  ;  Yea,  thou 

shalt   diligently    consider   his   place,    but   he   will   not   be " 

(verse   10). 
"  Yahweh  shall  laugh  at  him,         For  he  seeth  that  his  day  is 

coming"  (verse   13). 
"  But  the  wicked  shall  perish,  .  .  .  x 
And  the  enemies  of  Yahweh  shall  be  like  the  burning  of  furnaces,2 

They  shall  vanish  like  smoke — they  shall  vanish  "  (verse  20). 
"  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,         And  lifting  himself 

like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,3 
I  passed  by,  and  lo,  he  was  not,         Yea  I  sought  him,  but  he 

could  not  be  found  "  (verses  35,  36). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  emphasised  that  the  well-being 
of  the  righteous  continues,  and  abides  permanently  : 

"  For  evil-doers  shall  be   cut  off;  But  those  that  wait  upon 

Yahweh  shall  inherit  the  land"  (verse  9). 
"  Yahweh    knoweth    the    days    of    the    perfect,         And    their 

inheritance  shall  be  for  ever"  (verse  18). 
"  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good,         And  dwell  for  evermore. 
For  Yahweh  loveth  justice,         And  forsaketh  not  his  saints ; 
They  are  preserved  for  ever  ;         But  the  seed  of  the  wicked  shall 

be  cut  off. 
The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land,         And  dwell  therein  for 
ever  "  (verses  27-9,  cf.  34). 

This  again  was,  of  course,  no  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  justice  of  God  with 

1  Here  it  looks  as  though  a  stichos  had  fallen  out  of  the  text. 

2  Emended  text,  according  to  many  modern  commentators ;  the 
Hebrew  "  shall  be  as  the  excellency  of  the  pastures  "  gives  no  sense, 
and  is  no  parallel  to  the  second  stichos. 

3  So  the  Septuagint ;  the  Hebrew  text  is  corrupt. 
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the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  and  the  adversity  of  the 
righteous,  was  so  far  mitigated  that  the  duration  of  the 
former  was  fleeting,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  lasting. 
It  was  but  a  faute  de  mieux>  for  the  experience  of  life 
must  have  taught  that,  while  in  some  instances  this 
held  good,  it  was  far  from  being  the  rule. 

We  turn  to  another  psalmist.  The  writer  of  Ps.  xlix 
offers  two  solutions  of  the  problem.  The  first  of  these 
is  no  advance  on  what  the  writer  of  Ps.  xxxvii  had  said; 
but  the  second  hints  at  a  real  solution  ;  it  is  only 
touched  upon,  not  developed,  as  though  the  thought 
were,  as  yet,  too  high  for  him.  Before  dealing  with 
what  this  psalmist  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  Ps.  xlix  has  somehow  got  out  of  order. 
In  verses  i— 15  (2—16  in  Hebr.)  the  psalmist  starts 
with  his  first  theme,  up  to  verse  12  (13  in  Hebr.); 
then,  in  verses  13—15"  (14—16  in  Hebr.),  he  comes 
to  his  second  theme,  which  offers  a  real  solution 
to  the  problem.  But  having  reached  the  climax, 
he  reverts,  in  verses  16—20  (17—21  in  Hebr.),  to 
the  former  unsatisfactory  attitude.  This  is  too 
illogical  to  represent  the  original  form  of  the 
psalm.  We  suggest,  quite  tentatively,  for  there  can 
be  no  certitude  about  it,  that  the  last  section  (verses 
16—20  R.V.)  belonged  originally  to  the  first  section 
(verses  1— 12  R.V.)  of  which  it  is  a  resume  ;  and  that 
verses  13— 15  (R.V.)  came  at  the  end  of  the  psalm, 
which  thus  concluded  in  a  highly  exalted  strain.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  content  of  the  psalm  is  not 
affected.  The  first  theme  is  that  the  same  ultimate 
fate  awaits  all  men  ;  the  prosperous  wicked  all  die  ; 
their  wealth  is  then  useless,  for  they  cannot  ransom  life 
from  God.  Similarly,  wise  men  also  die  ;  in  this 
respect   men   are   no   better   than   the   beasts.      The 
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implication  all  through,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of 
Ps.  xxxvii,  is  that,  this  being  the  fate  of  all  men,  it  is 
a  matter  of  small  moment  if,  for  a  short  span,  the 
ungodly  enjoy  wealth  ;  they  cannot  take  their  wealth 
away  with  them,  but  must  leave  it  to  others.  The 
Hebrew  text  is  corrupt  in  some  places,  and  must  needs 
be  emended  : 

"  Wherefore   should    I   fear  in   the  days   of  evil,         When   the 

iniquity  of  mine  enemies  compasseth  me  about  ? 
They  trust  in   their  wealth,         And   boast  themselves  in   the 

multitude  of  their  riches ; 
No  man  can  by  any  means  redeem  himself,         Nor  give  a  ransom 

to  God  for  himself  .  .  . 
That  he  should  live  for  ever,         That  he  should  not  see  the 

grave  (lit.  '  the  pit ')  ; 
For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die  ;  The  fool  and  the  brutish 

together  perish, 
And  leave  their  wealth  to  others  .  .  . 
But  man  abideth  not  in  glory ;  He  is  like  the  beasts  that 

perish." 

Parallel  to  this  first  section,  verses  i— 12  (13  in  Hebr.), 
is  the  final  section,  verses  16-20  (Hebr.  17—21): 

"  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,         When  the  glory 

of  his  house  is  increased  ; 
For  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away,  His  glory 

shall  not  descend  after  him  .  .  . 
He  shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers,         Who  never  see 

the  light. 
Man  abideth  not  in  glory,  He  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish." 

Differing  from  these  two  sections  is  that  in  which 
the  psalmist  touches  upon  the  real  solution  of  the 
problem,  namely  that  the  ungodly  at  death,  according 
to  their  deserts,  go  to  Sheol\  but  the  righteous,  among 
whom  the  psalmist  feels  that  he  may  reckon  himself, 
are  received  by  God.  Here  the  implication  is  that,  in 
the  world  to  come,  the  incongruities  of  this  life  will  be 
put  right  ;     life   on  this   earth   is  but  an  unfinished 
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episode  ;  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  God  will  be 
vindicated  in  the  Hereafter.  Verses  14,  15  (15,  16  in 
Hebr.)  run  : 

"  They  (i.e.  the  wicked)  are  appointed  as  a  flock  for  Sheol ; 
Death  shall  be  their  shepherd  .  .  . 1 
But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  Sheol ;  For 

he  shall  receive  me." 

Finally,  we  come  to  Ps.  lxxiii,  where  this  theme  is 
more  fully  developed.  This  psalm,  more  than  any 
other,  sets  forth  the  problem  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
ungodly  and  the  adversity  of  the  righteous.  The 
writer  is  faced  with  the  choice  between  despair  and  a 
deep  faith  in  God  ;  he  chooses  the  latter,  and  is 
rewarded  with  a  fuller  insight  into  the  truth  than  is 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  Psalter.  As  we  deal  fully 
with  the  psalm  below,  we  shall  say  nothing  further 
about  it  here  (see  pp.  1 8 1  ff.). 

1  The  text  of  the  remainder  of  this  verse  is  corrupt ;    emendation 
is  difficult. 


Chapter  Fourteen 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PSALMS  :    BELIEF  IN 
THE  HEREAFTER 

I.      Three  Stages  of  Belief 

In  the  history  of  the  belief  concerning  the  Hereafter 
among  the  Hebrews,  three  distinct  stages  are  to  be 
discerned.  There  is  first  the  stage  of  primitive  belief, 
going  back  to  time  immemorial  ;  this  was  followed  by 
the  stage  in  which  the  Sheol  doctrine,  put  forth  by  the 
religious  leaders,  became  dominant  ;  and,  finally,  there 
was  the  stage  in  which  more  developed  conceptions 
concerning  the  After-life  began  to  be  held. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  the  primitive  stage  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  common  to  all  the 
Semites;  indeed,  one  may  say,  common  to  all  peoples, 
though  in  some  particulars  the  Semites,  no  doubt,  had 
their  own  conceptions  not  shared  by  others.  With 
regard  to  the  second  stage,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Israelites  were  indebted  to  Babylonian  ideas, 
since  the  full  details  which  are  available  of  both 
Babylonian  and  Israelite  belief  on  the  subject  show 
them  to  have  been  identical.  Regarding  the  third 
stage,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether, 
and  to  whom,  the  Jews  may  have  been  indebted,  and 
when,  approximately,  the  developed  belief  began  to 
take  shape.    These  questions  will  be  discussed  below. 

While  these  stages  of  belief  can  be  recognised  in  a 
general  way,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  a  new  stage 
was  reached  it  was  universally  accepted  by  the  people  ; 

24.7 
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traditional  beliefs  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  however 
erroneous  they  may  have  been  proved  to  be.  So  that  it 
is  found  that  primitive  beliefs  were  held  during  both 
the  later  stages,  and  the  Sheol  belief  persisted  during 
the  stage  of  fuller  development. 

In  the  Psalms  the  beliefs  of  all  three  stages  appear  ; 
but  the  first  is  only  three  times  referred  to,  and  it  is 
certain  that  none  of  the  psalmists  held  any  of  the 
primitive  beliefs.  The  normal  doctrine  of  the  Here- 
after in  the  Psalms  is  the  Sheol  belief  ;  while  more 
developed  conceptions  appear  tentatively  in  a  few 
psalms. 

II.      The  First  Stage  of  Belief 

The  primitive  belief,  with  its  ritual,  referred  to  by 
the  psalmist  is  mentioned  only  to  express  his  horror  at 
it.  But  as  the  reference  occurs  in  the  Psalms,  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  may  be  offered. 

In  Ps.  cvi,  which  contains  a  historical  retrospect, 
it  is  said  in  verse  28  : 

"  They  joined  themselves  also  unto  Baal-peor,         And  ate  the 
sacrifices  of  the  dead." 

The  psalmist  here  represents  the  worship  of  the 
Moabite  god  Baal-peor  (properly,  the  Baal  of  Peor — 
the  latter  is  a  place-name)  as  connected  with  the  cult 
of  the  dead  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Num.  xxv,  1  ff., 
or  elsewhere,  to  suggest  this  ;  he  probably  did  so  in 
order  to  make  the  idolatrous  worship  appear  as  bad  as 
possible.  But  his  doing  so  emphasises  his  horror  of 
the  cult  of  the  dead.  Again,  in  Num.  xxv,  2  the  words 
are  "  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods  ",  not  "  of  the 
dead  ".  It  is  possible  that  the  psalmist  made  this 
alteration  as  a  rebuke  to  the  practice  in  his  own  day. 
The  psalm  belongs  approximately  to  the  same  period 
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as  one  of  the  latest  portions  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  ;  and 
in  Isa.  lxv,  4  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  offerings  to 
the  dead  on  the  part  of  the  "  rebellious  people  "  (verse 
2)  among  the  Jews. 

In  connexion  with  this  verse  must  be  read  verse  37  : 

"  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  demons." 

In  verse  38,  it  is  true,  the  demons  are  equated  with 
idols,  i.e.  gods  are  degraded  to  demons  ;  but  in  view 
of  what  is  said  in  verse  28  ("  sacrifices  of  the  dead  "), 
it  is  quite  possible  that  by  demons  are  meant  the  souls 
of  the  departed  in  the  underworld.  In  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  of  later  date,  it  is  granted,  but  often  reflecting 
earlier  thought,  we  have,  for  example,  in  the  fragment 
of  the  first  book,  verse  22,  these  words  :  "  You  have 
offered  your  sacrifices  to  the  demons  who  live  in  the 
underworld  "  ;  the  underworld  was  the  abode  of  the 
departed,  who  are  thus  designated  "  demons  ".  And, 
again,  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  xxii,  1 7,  it  is  said :  "They 
offer  their  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  they  pray  to  demons, 
and  upon  their  graves  they  feast  "  ;  and  other  passages 
to  the  same  effect  could  be  quoted. 

Once  more,  in  Ps.  lxxxviii,   10  (11   in  Hebr.)  we 
read  : 

"  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?      Shall  Rephaim  arise  and 
praise  thee  ?  " 

When  Rephaim  (note  that  the  term  is  written  without 
the  article)  are  mentioned  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  they  are  either  identified  with,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with,  what  in  later  times  were 
thought  to  be  ancient  peoples  of  Canaan,  namely, 
Anakim,  Emim,  Zamzummim,  Zuzim,  and  Nephilim  ; 
all  these  are  normally  written  without  the  article,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  the  names  of  peoples  ;    in  a  few 
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instances  the  article  is  added,  but  that  was  due  to  later 
copyists  who  thought  that  in  distant  ages  peoples  of 
these  names  existed.  The  meanings  of  these  five  words 
are  interesting.  Anakim,  or  sons  of  Anak  as  they  are 
erroneously  called  in  two  instances  (Deut.  i,  28  ;  ix,  2), 
means  "  long-necked  ones  ",  probably  in  reference  to 
serpents  ;  Anak  also  means  "necklace",  i.e.  something 
which  coils  around  the  neck.  Emim  means,  in  all 
probability,  "  serpent  spirits  "  1  ;  it  is  used  in  the 
singular  in  Ezek.  xxi,  21  (26  in  Hebr.)  in  the  sense  of 
"  crossways  ",  the  point  at  which  two  roads  cross  one 
another,  therefore  a  knot  2  ;  that  means  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  magic  ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  knots 
played  a  great  part  in  the  magic  art,  with  which  evil 
spirits  were  often  connected.  Zamzummim,  of  which 
Zuzim  is,  in  all  probability,  a  shortened  form,  is  an 
onomatopoetic  word  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root 
meaning  to  "  hiss  "  ;  it  is  used  of  the  hissing,  whistling 
sound  made  by  the  Jinn,  or  demons,  in  the  desert  at 
nights.  Nephilim  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  myth  of  the  fallen  angels  referred  to  in  Gen.  vi,  4  ; 
the  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  root  meaning  to 
"  fall  ".  The  fallen  angels  are  spoken  of  as  "  evil 
spirits  "  in  the  book  of  Enoch  xv,  8.  In  later  days,  when 
the  meaning  of  these  various  terms  was  no  longer 
known,  they  were  applied  to  the  giants  who  were 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  Palestine  in  primeval  times. 
As  we  have  said,  they  were  all  other  names  for,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with,  Rephaim  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Herder's  3  conten- 

1  Schwally,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft, 
p.  135  (1918). 

2  Konig,  Hebraisches  uttd  Aramaisches  Worterbuch,  s.v.  (19 10). 

3  Vom  Geist  der  he  braise  ken  Poesie,  i,  368. 
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tion  that  the  term  Rephaim  referred  to  the  giants, 
equivalent  to  "  the  sons  of  the  gods  ",  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  vi,  4,  who  were  destroyed  by  God  from  off  the 
earth,  and  cast  down  into  the  underworld,  and  became 
evil  spirits.  Then,  in  course  of  time,  when  the  ancient 
myth  had  been  gradually  toned  down,  the  name 
Rephaim  came  to  be  used  as  a  general  designation  for 
all  those  who  were  in  the  underworld,  including,  of 
course,  the  departed  from  this  world.  In  the  later  Old 
Testament  literature  Rephaim  is,  therefore,  simply 
another  term  for  the  departed. 

Thus,  in  the  Psalms  there  are  only  these  three 
allusions  to  the  primitive  belief  regarding  the  Afterlife ; 
but  it  may  be  that  there  is  much  significance  in  them. 
The  belief  and  customs  referred  to  are  of  great  human 
interest,  but  to  go  into  details  is  not  called  for  here.1 

III.      The  Second  Stage  of  Belief 

We  come  now  to  what  is  the  normal  belief  of  the 
psalmists,  the  belief  in  Sheol.  Why  and  when  this 
belief  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Israelite  religious 
leaders  are  questions  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.2 
What,  however,  may  be  permitted  is  to  outline  the 
Babylonian  faith  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  show  how 
closely  the  Hebrew  belief,  and  therefore  that  of  the 
psalmists,  agrees  with  it  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  in 
discussing  the  relevant  passages  in  the  Psalms,  draw 
attention  to  the  Babylonian  parallels. 

A  few  preliminary  words  are,  however,  called  for, 
first,  in  explanation  of  the  term  Sheol.  There  are 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  ; 

1  See  further  on  the  subject,  Oesterley  and  Robinson,  Hebrew 
Religion,  pp.  79-97  (2nd  ed.,  1936). 

2  See  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 
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and  here  we  get  no  help  from  the  Babylonian,  for  the 
equivalent  term  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions is  borrowed  from  Sumerian,  viz.  Kurnugea, 
meaning  "  the  land  without  return  ".  Some  scholars 
hold  that  Sheol  comes  from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning 
to  "  ask  ",  and  explain  it  as  "  the  place  of  inquiry  ", 
in  reference,  presumably,  to  consulting  the  dead  (cf. 
i  Sam.  xxviii  and  Isa.  viii,  19  :  "  On  behalf  of  the 
living  should  they  seek  unto  the  dead  ?  ").  This  is  a 
very  doubtful  explanation,  for  the  Sheol  doctrine  was 
intended  to  displace  the  primitive  beliefs,  one  of  which 
was  that  inquiries  could  be  made  of  the  departed 
spirits.  Others  explain  the  term  as  coming  from  the 
Hebrew  root  meaning  to  be  "  hollow  "  :  the  Baby- 
lonians pictured  the  place  of  the  departed  as  a  huge 
hollow  mountain  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  gives  support  to  this  view.  Others, 
again,  accepting  this  derivation,  refer  the  "  hollow- 
ness  "  not  to  the  place,  but  to  the  supposed  "  hollow  " 
appearance  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed.  And,  once 
more,  since  Sheol  is  never  written  with  the  article,  it 
is  suggested  that  it  is  an  ancient  name  of  the  god  or 
goddess  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  ;  the  Babylonians 
believed  in  a  goddess,  or  queen,  of  the  underworld  of 
the  name  of  Ereshkigal.  The  suggestion  is  attractive, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  We  have,  thus,  no 
certitude  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Sheol. 

According  to  Israelite  belief,  Sheol  was  situated  deep 
down  under  the  earth  ;  thither  mortals  descended  at 
death.  This  is  echoed  in  the  Psalms  ;  thus,  in  Ps. 
xxii,  29  (30  in  Hebr.)  it  is  said  : 

"  All  they  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  bow  before  him  ;  Even 

he  that  cannot  keep  his  soul  alive  "    (cf.  Gen.  xxxvii,  37  ; 
Isa.  xiv,  11,  15  ;  and  elsewhere). 
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Similarly  in  xlix,  1 7  (i  8  in  Hebr.)  and  cxliii,  7  : 

"  For  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away ;  His  glory 

shall  not  descend  after  him." 
"  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  Lest  I  become  like  them  that 

go  down  into  the  pit"  (cf.  cxv,  17,  and  elsewhere). 

The  same  belief  was  held  by  the  Babylonians,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  way  to  the  abode  of  the  departed  lay 
across  the  ocean,  westward,  towards  the  sinking  sun  ; 
for  it  was  situated  beyond  the  waters  that  are  beneath 
the  earth. 

Sheol  was,  further,  conceived  of  as  a  city  ;  in  Ps. 
ix,  13  (14  in  Hebr.)  we  read  : 

"  Thou  that  liftest  me  up  from  the  gates  of  death  "  (cf.  Job  xxxviii, 
17  ;    Isa.  xxxviii,  10). 

This,  too,  is  the  more  usual  Babylonian  conception, 
according  to  which  Sheol  is  a  great  city  enclosed  by 
seven  walls,  and  seven  double  gates  with  bolts  keep 
those  who  enter  it  from  coming  back  to  earth. 

Then,  further,  Sheol  is  thought  of  as  perpetually 
shrouded  in  darkness  ;  in  xlix,  19  (20  in  Hebr.)  it 
is  said  : 

"  He  shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers,         Who  never  see 
the  light"  (cf.  Job  xvii,  13). 

The  Babylonians  described  the  city  of  the  dead  as 

"  a  house  of  darkness  "  ;     they  who  live  there  are 

shut  out  from  the  light.    In  the  poem  called  the  Descent 

of  Ishtar,  two  lines  run  : 

"  The  house  which  whosoever  enters  is  taken  from  the  light  .  .  . 
Where  they  behold  no  light,  but  dwell  in  darkness." 

In  Sheol,  again,  silence  reigns.      In  xxxi,  17  (18  in 

Hebr.)  the  psalmist  says  : 

"  Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed,  let  them  be  silent  in  Sheol"  ; 
and  again  in  cxv,  1 7  : 

"  The  dead  praise  not  thee,  Yah,         Neither  any  that  go  down 
into  silence  "  (cf.  Ps.  xciv,  17). 
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Here  the  Babylonian  description  is  different,  for  it  is 
said  that  gloomy  monotonous  moaning  resounds 
through  the  wide  expanse  of  darkness. 

Once  more,  in  Sheol  all  things  are  forgotten  ;  in 
Ixxxviii,  12  (13  in  Hebr.)  the  psalmist  plaintively  asks  : 

"  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?  And  thy  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ?  " 

But  far  more  terrible  than  mere  forgetfulness  must  it 
have  been  to  the  godly  psalmist  to  think  that  in  Sheol 
all  his  thoughts  of  God  would  cease  ;  in  vi,  4,  5  (5,  6 
in  Hebr.)  he  prays  that  his  life  may  be  spared  because 
in  Sheol  men  forget  all  about  God  : 

"  Return,  Yahweh,  deliver  my  soul ;         Save  me  for  thy  loving- 
kindness'  sake, 
For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee,  In  Sheol  who 

shall  give  thee  thanks  ?  " 

Very  poignant  are  the  reiterated  questions,  prompted 
perhaps  by  perplexity,  which  another  psalmist 
addresses  to  the  Almighty  in  Ixxxviii,  10—12  (11— 13 
in  Hebr.),  already  quoted  in  part  : 

"  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  Shall  Rephaim  arise  and 
praise  thee  ? 

Shall  thy  lovingkindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ?  Or  thy 

faithfulness  in  Destruction  ? 

Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?  And  thy  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ?  "  (see  also  cxv,  17). 

On  Rephaim  see  above  (p.  249).  The  Hebrew 
word  for  "  Destruction  "  is  Abaddon  (cf.  Job  xxvi,  6), 
from  the  root  meaning  to  "  perish  "  ;  it  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Sheol  in  Job  xxviii,  22  ;  Prov.  xv,  1 1  ; 
xxvii,  20  ;   but  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  literature. 

But  worse  even  than  man's  forgetfulness  of  God  in 
Sheol  is  the  conviction  expressed  in  Ixxxviii,  5  (6  in 
Hebr.)  that  God  himself  ceases  to  remember  those 
who  have  descended  thither  : 
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"  I  am  cast  off  among  the  dead,         Like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the 
grave, 
Whom  thou  rememberest  no  more ;  And  they  are  cut  off 

from  thy  hand." 

This  idea  of  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who  go 
to  the  abode  of  the  departed  does  not  seem  to  figure 
in  the  Babylonian  belief ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thought  of  not  being  remembered  by  the  deity  did  not 
arise  since  the  underworld  was  presided  over  by  the 
goddess  Ereshkigal  and  her  spouse  Nergal,  called ' '  Lord 
of  the  great  land  "  (i.e.  of  the  dead). 

In  xxii,  15  (16  in  Hebr.)  there  occurs  the  strange 
expression,  the  "  dust  of  death  "  : 

"  Thou  hast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death  "  ; 

this  is  the  only  place  in  the  Psalms  where  it  occurs,  but 
in  Job  xvii,  1 6  it  is  said  : 

"  It  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  Sheol,         When  once  there  is 
rest  in  the  dust  "  ; 

and  in  Job  xxi,  26  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  dead, 
that  :  "  They  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust."  In  the 
Babylonian  accounts  of  the  underworld  this  idea 
appears  prominently  :  in  that  place  dust  overspreads 
everything  ;  dust  on  the  gates,  dust  on  the  bolts  and 
bars,  dust  on  the  shades  of  men  and  women  as  they 
glide  mysteriously  along  the  dust-laden  streets  of  the 
city  of  the  dead  ;  their  food  is  dust,  and  the  wrter 
they  drink  is  mixed  with  dust.  In  view  of  Babylonian 
influence  on  the  Israelite  conceptions  regarding  Sheol, 
the  expression  "  the  dust  of  death  "  becomes  clear. 
In  various  passages  we  find  a  personification  of 
Sheol  ;  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  Ps.  xlix,  14 
(15  in  Hebr.).  The  verse  is  a  difficult  one  as  the 
Hebrew  text  is  corrupt  ;  the  variety  of  emendations 
which  have  been  proposed  is  bewildering  ;    but  there 
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is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  of  Cheyne  ; 
he  translates  the  passage  thus  : 

"  Like  sheep  they  are  folded  in  Sheol ; 
Death  is  their  shepherd,  and  their  form  shall  waste  away : 
Sheol  shall  be  their  castle  for  ever, 
And  the  upright  shall  trample  upon  them  in  the  morning." 

His  comments  are  very  much  to  the  point;  he  says  : 
"  A  parallel  from  Arabic  literature  may  throw  light 
on  the  imagery.  It  occurs  in  an  Arabic  poem  in  the 
Hamasa  which  is  probably  of  pre-Islamic  origin.  A 
plague  had  smitten  the  tribe  to  which  the  poet  belonged, 
and  the  tribe  is  therefore  compared  to  a  herd  of  camels, 
with  Death  for  their  herdsman,  '  to  whose  stall  they  all 
must  come  home,  some  sooner,  some  later  '  : 

"  '  And  to-day  they  wander,  a  trembling 
herd,  their  herdsman  Death  ; 
One  speeds  away  to  his   rest  at  eve,   one 
stays    till    dawn.'  "  1 

According  to  Cheyne's  emendation  it  is  Death  that 

is  personified,  not  Sheol  ;   but  the  two  are  paralleled  in 

some  other  passages.    So,  for  example,  in  xviii,  4,  5 

(5,  6  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  The  waves  2   of  Death  compassed  me,         And   the  floods   of 
Destruction  3  made  me  afraid. 
The  cords  of  Sheol  were  round  about  me,         The  snares  of 
Death  came  upon  me." 

So,  too,  in  cxvi,  3  : 

"  The  cords  of  Death  compassed  me,         And  the  pains  of  Sheol 
gat  hold  of  me." 

Another    synonym   for  Sheol  is  the  "  Pit  "  ;     but 

possibly  we  may  see  in  the  use  of  this  term,  as  the 

lowest  part  of  Sheol,  the  beginnings  of  the  idea  of  a 

1  The  Book  of  Psalms,  p.  1 3  8  ( 1 8  8  8) . 

2  So  in  this  psalm  as  given  in  2  Sam.  xxii ;    it  makes  the  proper 
parallel  to  "  floods  ". 

3  This  is  the  meaning  here  of  Belial  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
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certain  differentiation  between  those  who  go  down  to 
Sheol  ;  the  "  Pit  ",  that  is  to  say,  may  have  been 
thought  of  as  the  place  reserved  for  the  worst  sinners. 
In  Isa.  xiv,  15"  we  read  of  "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
Pit  "  ;  see  also  Ezek.  xxxii,  23,  25,  28-30.  In  the 
Psalms  the  "  Pit  "  is  mentioned,  for  example,  in  xvi,  10 : 

"  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol,  ,  Neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thy  godly  one  to  see  the  Pit  "  (see  also  xxviii,  1  ;  lxix,  1 5 
[16  in  Hebr.]). 

In  lv,  23  (24  in  Hebr.)  it  is  said  that  God  will  bring 
down  the  wicked  into  the  "  Pit  of  destruction  ". 

A  few  other  passages  may  be  referred  to.  In  xxx,9 
(10  in  Hebr.)  the  psalmist  asks  : 

"  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  when  I  go  down  the  Pit  ?  " 

According  to  the  traditional  belief,  at  death  the  body, 
and  therefore  the  blood,  remained  in  the  grave,  and 
the  shade  of  the  departed  went  down  to  Sheol.  As  is 
well  known,  the  significance  of  blood  was  that  it 
contained  the  life  (e.g.  Lev.  xvii,  14  :  "  For  the  life 
of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof  ")  ;  what  became,  then, 
of  the  life  in  the  blood  when  the  body  lay  in  the  grave  ? 
For,  clearly,  there  was  no  life  in  the  shade  that  went 
down  to  Sheol.  Questions  of  this  kind  must,  sooner 
or  later,  have  pressed  themselves  into  the  minds  of 
thinkers  ;  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  believing  that 
such  questions  must  have  been  the  prelude  to  more 
developed  conceptions  regarding  the  After-life. 

In  xxx,  3  (4  in  Hebr.)  the  psalmist  says  :  "  Yahweh, 
thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  Sheol  "  ; 
were  it  not  for  the  second  half  of  the  verse  : 
"  Thou  hast  kept  me  alive  from  among  them  that  go 
down  to  the  Pit,"  the  bringing  up  from  Sheol  might 
suggest  the  idea  of  resurrection.  The  expression  in 
this  connexion   is  very  unusual,  but  it  simply  means 
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that  the  psalmist  in  his  dire  fear  of  death  pictures 

himself  in  Shed,  and  thanks  God  for  his  deliverance. 

How  hopeless  to  the  great  majority  of  the  psalmists 

the  Hereafter  was  is  well  illustrated  by  the  words  of 

xxxix,  13  (14  in  Hebr.)  ;   the  Hebrew  of  the  first  word 

is  corrupt — the  verse  should  run  : 

"  Look  away  from  me  that  I  may  rejoice,  Before  I  go  hence 

and  be  no  more  "  (cf.  Job  xiv,  6). 

The  psalmist  is  grieved  that  God  looks  at  him  rebuk- 
ingly,  which  is,  however,  demanded  by  his  trans- 
gressions ;  he,  therefore,  prays  that  God  will  look 
away  from  him.  But  in  the  present  connexion  it  is 
the  concluding  sentence  which  is  so  significant,  viz. 
the  thought  of  non-existence  after  death.  Equally 
hopeless  is  the  thought  expressed  in  xlix,  20  (2 1  in 
Hebr.)  ;  here,  too,  the  Hebrew  is  slightly  corrupt  ; 
the  verse  must  be  read  : 

"  Man  abideth  not  in  honour,  He  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish." 

We  have  now  examined  the  second  stage  of  belief 
in  the  Hereafter  as  illustrated  in  the  Psalms.  It 
remains  to  consider  what  evidence  there  is  of  a  develop- 
ment of  belief. 

IV.      The  Third  Stage  of  Belief 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  there  are  those 
who  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  signs  of  a  develop- 
ment of  belief  in  the  Hereafter  to  be  found  in  the 
Psalms  ;  the  passages  which,  according  to  some 
scholars,  show  such  development  they  explain  away. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  we  believe  these  latter  to  be 
quite  wrong.  We  shall  point  to  four  psalms  in  which 
a  developed  belief  in  the  After-life  is  to  be  discerned  ; 
and  we  hope  to  show,  as  a  preliminary,  that  such 
development  is  to  be  expected.      The  real   cause  of 
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surprise  is  that,  with  their  conception  of  God,  so  few 
of  the  psalmists  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
This  can  be  explained  only  by  the  tenacity  of  traditional 
ideas.  The  psalmists  were  for  the  most  part  simple- 
minded  men,  deep  in  piety,  but  unable  to  think  in- 
dependently ;  a  few  could,  and  we  shall  see  the 
result  of  their  thought. 

For  reasons  which  will  become  clear  as  we  proceed, 
we  must  begin  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  Iranian 
belief  regarding  the  After-life,  i.e.  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  Their  religion  was  that  of  which 
Zoroaster  was  the  founder.  He  lived,  according  to 
most  authorities,  about  iooo  b.c  ;  though  later 
Persian  sources  give  his  date  as  approximately  600  b.c 
Long  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire  in  538  b.c,  the  influence  of  Zoroastri- 
anism  had  been  exercised  upon  the  Babylonians,  and 
upon  Mesopotamia  in  general.  An  outstanding  element 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  was  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection.  The  following  is  a  very  brief  account, 
omitting  many  subsidiary  details,  of  this  belief  ;  it  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  books  of  the  Iranian  Scriptures, 
the  Bundehesh.1 

The  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  is 
given  in  xxx,  4—6  ;  there  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  new  creation,  but  the  restora- 
tion of  what  has  already  been  created.  According 
to  xxx,  6,  the  component  parts  of  the  risen  body 
of  man  will  consist  of  the  same  elements  of  which 
he  was  originally  created,  viz.,  the  bones  from  the 
spirit  of  the  earth,  the  blood  from  water,  the  hair  from 
the  plants,  the  vigour  of  life  from  fire.    All  men  will  rise, 

1  An  English  translation  is  given  in  the  series  The  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  vol.  v  (1880). 
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it  is  taught,  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous,  and 
every  man  will  rise  from  the  very  spot  on  which  his 
soul  left  him  (xxx,  7).  The  bodies  of  men  are  raised  by 
Shaoshyant  (=  the  Messiah).  At  the  resurrection  all 
who  knew  one  another  on  earth  will  be  mutually 
recognised  (xxx,  9).  The  first  act  of  the  risen  will  be  to 
sing  praise  to  Ahura  Mazda,  the  supreme  god,  and  to 
his  archangels  (xxx,  23).  The  food  of  immortality 
which  is  reserved  for  the  risen  will  be  the  white  Haoma, 
of  which  it  is  said  that  it  puts  away  death,  and  the  fat 
of  the  ox  Hadhayaos  (xxx,  25).  At  the  resurrection 
death  will  be  finally  abolished  (xxx,  25). 

Though  we  have  here  some  quaint  ideas,  the  main 
thing  is  the  definite  belief  in  the  resurrection  ;  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  existed 
in  Babylonia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  during  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  and  probably  earlier. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Jews  having  been  influenced  during  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  by  this  Iranian  belief  in  the  resurrection. 
The  Jews  were  living  in  the  midst  of  the  Babylonian 
people,  they  were  not  segregated  ;  daily  contact  between 
them  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  some  kind  of  mutual 
influence.  The  Jews  were  a  religious  people,  though 
their  religious  practices  had  often  been  directed  into 
wrong  channels,  and  disloyalty  to  their  God  had 
followed.  Being  religiously  inclined,  their  thoughts 
would  at  times  be  concerned  with  the  religion  of  those 
around  them  ;  in  most  respects  this  religion  would 
be  repulsive  to  the  bulk  of  the  exiles  (though  we  know 
that  some  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of  Babylonian 
idolatry,  see  Isa.  xliv,  6—21)  ;  but  here  was  a  belief 
which  could  in  no  way  diminish  their  loyalty  to  their 
God.     Moreover,  it  was  a  belief  which  affected  men  in 
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a  quite  exceptional  way  ;  the  thought  that  death  was 
not  the  end  of  all  things,  as  their  Sheol  doctrine  taught, 
but  that  there  was  life  hereafter  would  touch  them 
as  nothing  else  could.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  contact  with  the 
thought  of  resurrection  appealed  to  some  at  least  of  the 
exiles.  It  would  not,  that  is  certain,  appeal  to  many  ; 
not  only  would  the  bulk  of  the  people  find  it  difficult, 
nay  impossible,  to  sever  themselves  from  traditional 
belief,  but  the  very  idea  of  resurrection  was  so 
stupendous  as  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  to 
apprehend.  That  some  of  the  exiles  were,  neverthe- 
less, impressed  by  the  thought  of  the  resurrection 
seems  certain. 

Ezekiel,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Exile, 
gives  us  in  xxxvii,  I— 14  of  his  book  his  remarkable 
vision  of  the  dry  bones.  It  is  said  to  him  :  "  Son  of 
man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  "  The  prophet  replies  : 
"  O  Lord  God,  thou  knowest."  And  God  says  to  the 
bones  :  "  Behold  I  will  cause  spirit  to  enter  into  you, 
and  ye  shall  live.  And  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and 
will  bring  flesh  upon  you,  and  cover  you  with  skin, 
and  put  breath  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live  .  .  .  and  the 
breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up 
upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  Though 
this  is  an  allegory,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  it  the 
idea  of  resurrection  ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  discern  here 
the  result  of  Iranian  belief  mediated  through  the 
Babylonians. 

We  turn  next  to  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile. 
Isa.  liii,  8—12  is  a  difficult  passage  :  the  Hebrew  is,  in 
part,  corrupt,  and  demands  emendation.  The  large 
number  of  such  emendations  offered  by  scholars  are 
not   always   convincing  ;      the   reconstruction   of  the 
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text,  proposed  by  Duhm,1  however,  has  everything  in  its 
favour.  It  is  based  partly  on  the  Septuagint,  and 
partly  on  the  phraseology  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  emendations  accord  with  what 
the  context  suggests  ;  and  in  metre  they  follow  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  passage  ;  so  that  there  is  every 
justification  in  accepting  his  emended  text,  of  which 
the  following  is,  in  the  main,  a  translation  : — 

"  From  oppression  and  condemnation  he  was  delivered  ; 
And  his  dwelling-place  who  considers  ? 
For  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  ; 
Because  of  the  transgression  of  my  people  he  was  smitten  to  death. 

"  And  they  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
And  with  the  wrong-doers  his  burial-mound, 
Yet  he  had  done  no  violence, 
And  there  was  no  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

"  And  it  pleased  Yahweh  to  purify  him, 
To  renew  his  old  age, 
The  delight  of  his  soul  shall  he  see, 
A  seed,  and  length  of  days. 

"  And  Yahweh's  purpose  is  in  his  hand, 
He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  harm, 
Will  show  him  light,  and  make  him  satisfied, 
And  pronounce  him  guiltless  as  to  his  suffering. 

"  Contemptible  was  his  servant  to  many, 
Yet  their  iniquities  he  bore  ; 

Therefore  shall  he  receive  the  inheritance  of  many, 
And  with  many  shall  he  divide  the  spoil. 

"  For  he  laid  down  his  life  ; 
And  was  numbered  among  the  transgressors ; 
But  he  bore  the  sin  of  many, 
And  for  transgressors  he  made  intercession." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  emendations  made  ;  but  of  the  two  central 
points  of  the  teaching  of  the  poem  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    The  Servant  was  "  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the 

1  Das  Buck  Jesaia,  pp.  371  ff.  (1914). 
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living  ",  he  was  "  smitten  to  death  "  ;  but  God 
purified  him,  i.e.  from  the  contamination  of  death,  and 
granted  him  a  renewal  of  life,  old  as  he  was  ;  he  sees 
the  "  delight  of  his  soul  ",  an  expression  used  in 
Ezek.  xxiv,  25  for  offspring,  and  his  seed  lives  long. 
He  carries  out  in  his  new  life  the  purpose  of  God  in 
regard  to  him,  namely  that  he  should  vicariously  bear 
the  sins  of  others,  and  make  intercession  for  them — 
this  is  the  other  central  point  of  the  poem.  That  we 
have  here  the  thought  of  life  after  death  is  not  to  be 
denied  ;  it  is  but  tentative,  and  applies  only  to  the 
Servant  ;  it  was  left  to  later  teachers  to  show  that  the 
risen  life  was  not  lived  on  this  earth.  But  the  thought 
of  life  after  death  is  definitely  stated,  so  that  when  later 
teachers  taught  of  resurrection  and  life  beyond  the 
grave,  they  were  not  enunciating  a  new  truth.  This 
poem  proves  that. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  we  turn  to  the 
Psalms.  The  teaching  given  in  the  Servant  poem  did 
not  bear  fruit  at  once  ;  that  is  fully  comprehensible; 
but  we  may  well  believe  that  it  made  men  think — men 
of  a  certain  type,  that  is  to  say,  for  most  men  are  not 
thinkers.  The  thought  of  life  after  death  is  too 
difficult  for  most  men  to  grasp  before  it  has  become  a 
dogma  ;  then  it  is  accepted  without  thought.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that,  in  the  ages  preceding  that  in 
which  belief  in  the  resurrection  became  a  dogma,  not 
many  should  be  found  to  hold  it.  That  will  explain 
why  the  subject  is  rarely  touched  upon  in  the  Psalms  ; 
for  we  should  expect  that  in  the  post-exilic  psalms 
written  by  men  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  sense  of 
God's  love  and  power,  there  would  have  been  many 
who,  in  the  light  of  what  Deutero-Isaiah  had  taught, 
would    ponder    over    the    subject.       That    his    book 
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was  unknown  to  them  is  difficult  to  believe,  for 
by  approximately  300  B.C.  the  prophetical  scriptures 
had  attained  an  authoritative  position  ;  and  it  is  at 
this  period,  more  or  less,  that  a  large  number 
of  psalms  were  written.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
remains  that  only  a  very  few  psalms  come  into 
consideration. 

We  will  begin  with  passages  in  two  psalms  in  which 
the  psalmist,  while  not  yet  realising  the  truth  of  life 
after  death,  expresses  thoughts  which  come  very  near 
it.     The  first  is  xvi,  9— 1 1   : 

"  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth,  My  flesh 

also  shall  dwell  in  safety. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol,         Neither  wilt  thou 

suffer  thy  godly  one  to  see  the  Pit. 
Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life  ;  In  thy  presence  is  fulness 

of  ]oy  ; 
In  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

The  psalmist  here  expresses  the  certainty  that 
prosperity  will  be  his  lot  because,  as  he  has  said  in  the 
previous  verse,  he  had  set  God  always  before  him.  In 
the  second  line  he  expresses  the  further  conviction 
that  God  will  preserve  him  from  death  ;  there  is  no 
thought  here  of  his  being  permanently  saved  from 
Sheol  or  the  Pit,  as  the  second  stichos  might  suggest. 
It  means  simply  that  by  God's  mercy  his  life  is 
assured  to  him,  for  which  he  is  grateful  ;  he  has  no 
expectation  of  living  beyond  man's  ordinary  span. 
But  the  life  that  he  is  now  living  is  something  more 
than  life  as  generally  understood  ;  he  treads  his  path 
in  life  as  one  who  is  guided  by  God,  he  ever  feels 
the  joy  of  walking  as  in  God's  presence  ;  God,  as  it 
were,  holds  in  His  hand  the  happiness  which  He  im- 
parts to  those  who  are  faithful  to  Him.  The  words 
"  for  evermore  "  are,  as  frequently  elsewhere  in  the 
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Old  Testament,  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  "  for 
long  ".  As  the  earlier  part  of  the  psalm  shows,  this 
passage  cannot  be  taken  as  referring  to  belief  in  the 
After-life.  Nevertheless,  though  this  life  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  eternal  in  the  literal  sense,  since  it 
terminates  with  the  close  of  human  existence,  the  con- 
ception of  life  as  the  psalmist  experiences  it,  living  in 
loyalty  to  God  and  feeling  His  nearness,  thus  making 
life  very  exalted  and  glorious,  may  in  a  true  sense  be 
said  to  anticipate  life  eternal.  For  the  ideal  of  life 
held  by  the  psalmist,  that  its  value  depends  solely  upon 
its  being  lived  in  communion  with  God,  could  not  fail, 
sooner  or  later,  to  necessitate  further  thought.  The 
sense  of  close  union  with  God,  which  the  psalmist  so 
beautifully  sets  forth,  with  Him  Who  is  omnipotent,  to 
Whom  time  is  nothing,  leads  inevitably  to  the  question  : 
How  can  such  a  union  cease  ?  And  there  we  are  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  belief  in  its  continuance  here- 
after. 

The  psalmist  does  not  envisage  a  future  life  ;  but 
he  is  very  near  being  forced  to  believe  in  it. 

What  has  been  said  applies  with  still  greater  force 
to  Ps.  xvii,  15  : 

"  As  for  me,  in  righteousness  shall  I  behold  thy  face,  I  shall 

be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  form." 

In  this  psalm,  even  more  than  in  Ps.  xvi,  there  is  the 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  psalmist  of  living  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  no  boast  of 
self-righteousness  ;  but  he  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
contrast  between  the  mode  of  life  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
innocence  of  his  own  course,  due  to  his  love  for,  and 
trust  in,  God.  Being  confronted  by  bitter  enemies  he 
cries  to  God  : 
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"  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  Hide  me  under  the  shadow 

of  thy  wings." 

The  words  which  follow,  calling  upon  God  to  punish 
his  enemies,  do  not  appeal  to  us,  but  they  are  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  What  is  more  to  the  point  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  difference  between  his  enemies 
and  himself,  emphasised  again  in  the  concluding  verse 
15"  ■  and,  as  a  result,  his  faith  in  God  convinces  him 
that,  as  he  is  righteous,  he  will  see  God.  This  must  be 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  for  no  man  can  see  God  ; 
the  intimate  communion  with  God,  the  conviction  that 
God  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  to  know  God,  and  there- 
fore, in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  see  Him  (cf.  Ps.  xi,  7  ; 
xxvii,  4).  But  that  is  not  all  ;  the  final  words  of  the 
psalm  are  :  "I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with 
thy  form."  How  are  we  to  understand  the  words 
"  when  I  awake  "  ?  They  are  usually  taken  to  mean  : 
When  the  psalmist  awakes  from  natural  sleep.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  one  who  is  in  constant 
communion  with  God,  and  who  experiences  the  un- 
ceasing nearness  of  God  to  him,  should  be  satisfied 
with  his  form  only  on  awaking  from  natural  sleep.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  from  what  the  psalmist  says  in  other 
parts  of  the  psalm,  that  he  never  contemplates  being 
separated  from  God  ;  what  can  separate  God  from 
man  whose  whole  being  is  one  with  Him  ?  No  doubt, 
in  those  days  men  would  have  said  that  death  both  can 
and  does  separate  from  God  ;  but  to  one  like  this 
psalmist,  whose  whole  life  is  centred  in  the  living, 
eternal  God,  separation  from  Him  seems  impossible. 
Therefore,  when  he  says  :  "I  shall  be  satisfied,  when 
I  awake,  with  thy  form,"  he  means,  when  he  awakes 
from  the  sleep  of  death.  Even  if  it  be  supposed  that 
this    was    a    theoretical    speculation,    which    is    not 
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impossible,  it  is  getting  so  close  to  a  real  belief  in  life 
after  death  that  one  step  further  would  lead  into  it. 
That  step  was  to  come,  as  we  shall  see.  We  turn  next 
to  Ps.  xxxix,  6,  7  (7,  8  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  Surely  as  a  shadow  man  walketh,  Surely  to  no  purpose  is  he 

disquieted  ; 
He  heapeth  up  (riches),         And  knoweth  not  who  will  gather 

them. 
And  now,  Lord,  what  do  I  wait  for  ?  My  hope  is  in  thee." 

There  is  here  a  striking  contrast  between  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  life  lived  by  men  in  general,  and  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  psalmist.  But  wherein  does  his 
hope  in  the  Lord  consist  ?  Clearly  it  cannot  have 
reference  to  anything  in  this  life,  the  shortness  and 
valuelessness  of  which  has  just  been  expressed.  We 
feel  that  there  is  every  justification  for  Duhm's  view 
when  he  says  :  "It  appears  to  me  that  no  other 
explanation  is  possible  than  that  of  assuming  that  the 
poet  in  silent  thought  hoped  for  the  continuance  of  life 
after  death,  though  without  being  able  to  base  this 
hope  on  any  demonstrable  proof,  or  on  any  teaching  that 
had  been  put  forth.  God  had  vouchsafed  no  such 
promise,  no  such  revelation.  Might  not  the  poet, 
nevertheless,  hope  ?  and  for  what  might  he  hope  ? 
Whatever  the  hope  might  be,  it  must  centre  in  God. 
The  psalmist  does  not  count  on  (metaphysical) 
immortality  for  men,  as  such  ;  but  he  looks  for  God's 
mercy  on  the  godly.  Therefore,  since  he  is  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  rely  upon  any  general  doctrine  of 
immortality,  which  might  solve  the  riddle  of  the  forlorn- 
ness  of  human  existence,  whereby  to  still  his  perplexity, 
he  pleads  sadly  and  with  hesitation  :  What  may  I  hope 
for  ?  Everything  depends  on  Thee  ?  It  is  a  silent 
prayer,  the  prayer  of  one  sighing  in  this  fleeting  life 
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for    that    which    is    abiding — the    complement    of  : 
'  Yahweh,    make   me   to   know   mine   end,    and   the 
measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is.'  "  1 

Not  all  commentators  agree  with  this  interpretation, 
but  it  strikes  us  as  most  natural  and  probable. 

Then  we  come  to  the  next  step  ;  some  verses  of 
Ps.  xlix  have  been  considered  above  in  a  different  con- 
nexion from  the  present  ;  here  we  direct  our  attention 
to  verse  15  (16  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul,         From  the  power  of  Sheol, 
for  he  will  receive  me." 

Here  again,  as  the  context  shows,  a  contrast  is  presented 
between  the  ungodly  who  are  appointed  for  Sheol, 
and  the  psalmist  who,  in  his  loyalty  to,  and  faith  in, 
God,  knows  that  a  different  fate  is  reserved  for  him 
hereafter.  This  psalm  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the 
conviction  is  definitely  expressed  that  in  the  Hereafter 
the  incongruities  of  this  life,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  and  the  adversity  of  the  godly,  will  be  rectified. 
The  simplicity  of  the  way  in  which  the  belief  is 
expressed  is  very  striking.  Clearly,  here  again  the 
psalmist  is  not  relying  on  any  official  dogma  ;  it  is 
the  conviction  of  a  simple-minded  soul  who  has 
attained  to  a  conception  of  the  Everlasting  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  regard  death  as  the 
end  of  all  things.  The  power  of  Sheol,  that  is,  of  Death, 
is  of  no  account  where  God's  redemption  of  His  own 
is  believed  in  ;  for  them  something  else  is  reserved. 
Very  touching  are  the  words,  "  for  he  will  receive 
me  "  ;  where  ?  how  ?  That  is  immaterial  ;  to  be 
with  God,  that,  to  this  psalmist,  is  life  everlasting. 

1  Die  Psalmen,  p.  115  (1899).  It  should  be  added  that  Duhm, 
in  common  with  others,  does  not  hold  that  verses  12,  13  (13,  14  in 
Hebr.)  belong  to  the  original  form  of  the  psalm. 
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In  dealing  now  with  some  passages  in  Ps.  cxxxix, 
we  realise  that  commentators  do  not  always  interpret 
them  as  referring  to  life  hereafter  ;  nevertheless,  apart 
from  anything  else,  the  unique  conception  of  God 
held  by  this  psalmist  justifies  the  contention  that  he 
did  contemplate  some  form  of  life  after  death.  His 
belief  in  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  God 
is  more  vividly  expressed  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Psalms  ;  and  the  whole  psalm  resounds  with  the 
"  Thou  "  and  "  I  "  of  God  and  his  servant  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  latter  cannot  conceive  of 
separation  from  God.  This  conception  of  God  and 
this  conviction  of  union  with  Him  necessitate,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  belief  that  nothing,  not  even 
death,  can  separate  the  true  servant  of  God  from  Him. 

The  psalm  opens  with  the  recognition  of  divine 
omniscience.  This  truth,  while  realised,  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  psalmist  : 

"  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  It  is  high  ;    I 

cannot  attain  unto  it  "  (verse  6). 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  omnipresence  of  God  : 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  Or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  ? 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  If  I  make  my  bed 

in  Sheol,  behold,  thou  art  there. 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  And  dwell  in  the  utter- 

most parts  of  the  sea  ; 

Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  And  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me. 

If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  And  night  close 
me  x  in  round  about ; 

Even  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee,  And  night  giveth 
light  as  the  day  "  2  (verses  7-12). 

1  Emended  text. 

2  The  words  :  "  The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee," 
are  a  gloss,  and  overload  the  line. 
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It  may  well  be,  as  Gunkel  says,  that  we  have  here 
some  mythological  and  folklore  traits  1  ;  but  there  is 
one  thought  which  could  not  fail  to  develop,  and  lead 
to  a  new  conception  of  the  Hereafter,  and  that  is  the 
thought  of  God's  presence  in  Sheol.  We  have  seen 
that  the  normal  Sheol  doctrine  taught  that  God  was 
wholly  unconcerned  with  that  place  of  the  departed, 
as  with  the  departed  themselves  ;  but  if  God  was 
thought  of  as  being  present  there,  even  theoretically 
and  in  poetical  imagery,  then  the  outlook  was  bound, 
sooner  or  later,  to  change. 

In  what  the  psalmist  then  proceeds  to  say  we  have 
a  passage  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  commentators  not  unnaturally  differ 
greatly.  The  interpretation  here  offered  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  but  we  put  it  forth  for  what  it  is  worth. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  verses  1 3,  14 
(verse  14  should  evidently  precede  13)  : 

"  I  will  praise  thee,  for  thou  art  marvellous,         Wonderful  art 
thou,  wonderful  are  thy  works.2 
For  thou  didst  form  my  reins,3      Thou  didst  knit  me  together  in 
my   mother's   womb." 

Here  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
material  body  preparatory  to  its  appearance  on  earth. 
In  the  verses  which  follow  there  is  a  further  reference 
to  the  formation  of  the  body  ;  but  the  body  is  not 
spoken  of  as  being  formed  in  the  womb,  but  in  "  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth  ",  that  is,  in  Sheol.  But  prior 
to  this,  as  the  psalmist  says,  God  knew  the  length  of 
time  that  the  body  would  sojourn  on  earth  ;   that  is  all 

1  Die  Psalmen,  p.  588  (1926). 

2  Following  the  Septuagint ;  in  the  Hebrew  the  rhythm  is  out  of 
order. 

3  i.e.  kidneys ;  according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  idea,  the  most 
sensitive  and  vital  part  of  the  human  body. 
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written  down  in  God's  book.  The  passage  closes  with 
the  affirmation  that  when  he,  the  psalmist,  awakes,  i.e. 
from  the  sleep  of  death  (cf.  xvii,  1 5),  he  will  find  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  God  (verses  15—18)  : 

"  My  frame  was  not  hidden  from  thee,         When  I  was  made  in 

secret, 
And  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth, 
Thine  eyes  did  see  all  my  days,  In  thy  book  are  they  all, 

Written  down  before  they  were  counted,         When  as  yet  there 

was  none  of  them.1 
How  deep  are  thy  thoughts  of  me,  O  God  !  How  great  is 

the  sum  of  them  ! 
If  I  should  count  them  they  would  be  more  in  number  than  the 

sand  ;  When  I  awake  I  shall  still  be  with  thee." 

This  passage  is  usually  interpreted  as  echoing  the  old- 
world  idea  of  "  Mother  Earth  "  in  which  the  body  is 
formed,  and  from  whence  it  is  brought  into  the  upper 
world  and  deposited  in  the  mother's  womb.  That  may 
well  be  the  case.  But  the  psalmist  goes  on  to  speak 
of  God's  knowledge  of  man  before  he  is  born  ;  com- 
plementary to  this  is  God's  knowledge  of  him  after 
he  dies  :    "  When  I  awake  I  shall  still  be  with  thee." 

So  that  the  passage  may  reasonably  be  understood 
as  implying  that  the  psalmist  had,  at  any  rate,  the 
beginnings  of  a  belief  in  life  hereafter  in  the  more 
exalted  sense. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Ps.  lxxiii,  in  which  the  highest 
point  of  belief  in  the  Hereafter,  in  the  Psa/ms,  is 
reached.  The  psalm  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but 
the  salient  passages  may  be  given.  In  conscious 
innocence  the  psalmist  says  : 

1  The  Hebrew  text  of  this  verse  (16)  is  corrupt  and  must  be 
emended  ;  but  even  as  it  stands  in  its  corrupt  form  it  is  clear  that  the 
Revised  Version  has  mistaken  its  purport.  It  means  that  before  a  man 
is  born  his  life's  course  is  known  to  God. 
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"  But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone,  My  steps  had  well 

nigh  slipped." 

Though  righteous,  he  suffers  misfortune  ;  and  he 
contrasts  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  with  his  own 
present  state  (verses  3—5)  : 

"  For  I  am  envious  at  the  arrogant,         When  I  see  the  prosperity 

of  the  wicked  ; 
For  they  have  no  worries,         But  perfect  and  settled  is  their 

strength  ; 
They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men  ;  Neither  are  they 

plagued  like  others." 

The  psalmist  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  ungodly 
and  their  evil  ways,  concluding  with  the  words 
(verse   12)  : 

"  Behold,  these  are  the  wicked,         They  are  ever  in  prosperity, 
and  increase  in  wealth." 

Upon  this  follows  a  hypothetical  statement  ;  the 
psalmist,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argu- 
ment, assumes  a  wrong  attitude  ;    he  says  (verses  13, 

i4): 

"  Surely  in  vain  have  I  cleansed  my  heart,         And  washed  my 
hands  in  innocency ; 
For  all  day  long  have  I  been  plagued,         And  chastened  every 
morning." 

He  then  makes  it  clear  that  this  attitude  has  been 
adopted  only  for  argument's  sake,  for  he  goes  on  to 
say  (verse  15)  : 

"  If  I   had   said,   I   will  speak   thus,  Behold    I   had    dealt 

treacherously  with  the  generation  of  thy  children." 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  wicked  at  their  latter  end  ;  while  in  regard  to 
himself,  who  has  sought  to  live  a  godly  life,  he  says 
(verses  23—5)  : 
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"  As  for  me,  I  am  continually  with  thee,         Thou  holdest  me  by 

my  right  hand  ; 
Thou  guidest  me  by  thy  counsel,         And  afterward  thou  wilt 

take  me  to  glory. 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,         And  having  thee,  I  desire 

nought  else  on  earth." 

Here,  again,  we  have  that  primary  condition  of 
belief  in  a  future  life  expressed,  viz.  communion  with 
God  ;  but  in  this  psalm  the  consequence  of  that 
communion  is  more  fully  realised  and  set  forth. 
Oneness  with  the  eternal  unchanging  God  cannot  be 
interrupted  by  death  ;  as  in  life  on  this  earth  God  is 
with  His  servant,  so  in  the  world  to  come  God  will  be 
with  him.     In  the  presence  of  God  there  is  life. 


Chapter  Fifteen 
ANGELOLOGY    AND    DEMONOLOGY 

In  such  thoroughly  human  documents  as  the  Psalms, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  popular  beliefs,  exalted  and 
otherwise,  should  sometimes  appear.  These  are  not 
always  apparent  on  the  surface  ;  and  that  is  quite 
comprehensible,  for,  in  the  matter  of  generally 
accepted  beliefs  and  superstitions,  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
hints  and  intimations,  for  they  are  understood  at  the 
time  ;  but  they  are  not  always  discernible  by  the 
modern  reader  of  the  Psalms.  In  drawing  attention 
to  some  of  these,  we  have  no  intention  of  deprecating 
certain  of  the  psalms,  far  from  that  ;  but  simply  to 
point  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  beliefs  in 
them.  To  men  of  those  days  they  were  not  without 
importance  ;  and  what  affected  men  in  any  age 
cannot  be  wholly  without  interest  for  us  :  Homo  sum  ; 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  regard 
belief  in  the  ministry  of  angels  as  a  superstition  ;  but 
to  angels  as  superhuman  beings,  opposed  to  demons, 
and  mentioned  in  the  Psalms,  some  reference  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  inappropriate. 

I.     Angels 

A  preliminary  glance  at  the  subject  of  angels  in  the 
Old  Testament,  generally,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
In  the  pre-exilic  literature  angels  are  but  rarely 
mentioned  ;  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  in  bygone  ages  the  angels  were  gods  ;     and  the 
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worship  of  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  made  it 
necessary  to  suppress  reference  to  beings  to  whom 
worship  had  been  offered  in  the  past.  The  figure  of 
"  the  angel  of  Yahweh  "  is,  of  course,  an  exception  ; 
he  is,  in  some  passages,  not  differentiated  from  Yahweh 
Himself  (e.g.  Gen.  xvi,  7—12,  compared  with  verse 
13  ;  Gen.  xxxi,  11,  compared  with  verse  13  ;  Gen. 
xlviii,  16,  compared  with  verse  15  ;  Exod.  iii,  2, 
compared  with  verses  4  ff.  ;  Num.  xxii,  35,  compared 
with  verse  38  ;  Judg.  vi,  1 1  ff.,  compared  with  verse 
16),  which  points  to  the  process  of  the  angel  taking 
the  place  of  Yahweh,  Who  had  previously  been  thought 
of  as  Himself  associating  with  men.  In  other  passages 
the  distinction  between  Yahweh  and  the  angel  is 
clearly  expressed,  though  a  mysterious  connexion 
between  them  is  thought  to  exist  ;  this  comes  out  in 
Exod.  xxiii,  20—2  :  "  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  by  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into 
the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Take  ye  heed  of  him, 
and  hearken  unto  his  voice;  be  not  rebellious  against 
him  ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgression  ; 
for  my  name  is  in  him.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  hearken 
unto  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak,  then  I  will  be  an 
enemy  unto  thine  enemies  ..."  Here  we  have,  how- 
ever, probably  a  later  conception,  expressed  elsewhere 
by  the  "  presence  "  of  Yahweh  (Deut.  iv,  37,  and  cf. 
Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  "  the  angel  of  his  presence  ").  In  passages 
such  as  Gen.  xxviii,  12  ;  xxxii,  2,  where  a  number  of 
angels  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  God,  there 
is  the  remnant  of  an  earlier,  polydaemonistic,  stage  of 
belief. 

In  exilic  and  post-exilic  times  a  great  development 
of  thought  took  place,  e.g.  Ezek.  xl,  3,  4,  and  in 
Zech.  i-viii  there  is  a  belief  in  the  function  of  angels 
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which  witnesses  to  a  considerable  advance  ;    this  may 
have  been   due  to  extraneous  influence,   though  the 
earlier  belief  in  angels  in  Israel  may  account  for  it. 
We  begin  with  Ps.  xxix,  1,2: 

"  Give  unto  Yahweh,  O  ye  sons  of  gods, 
Give  unto  Yahweh  glory  and  strength, 
Give  unto  Yahweh  the  glory  of  his  name, 
Worship  Yahweh  in  holy  array." 

It  is  with  the  "  sons  of  gods  "  that  we  are  here  mainly 
concerned,  for  by  these  are  meant  the  angels  ;  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  belief  they  were  the  gods  of  the  nations, 
but  the  psalmist,  while  recognising  them  as  divine 
beings,  makes  them  subordinate  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
which  he  expresses  by  speaking  of  them  as  "  sons  of 
gods  ",  not  as  gods.  The  earlier  belief  appears,  e.g., 
in  Ps.  xcvi,  4,  5  : 

"  For  great  is  Yahweh,  and  highly  to  be  praised,         He  is  to  be 
feared  above  all  gods ; 
For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  things  of  nought ;  But 

Yahweh  made  the  heavens  "  (cf.  xcvii,  7). 

Just  as  in  the  previous  psalm  these  superhuman  beings 
are  called  upon  to  give  glory  to  God  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  so  in  this  psalm  (verses  7—9)  men  are  bidden 
to  do  likewise  in  the  earthly  temple  : 

"  Give  unto  Yahweh,  O  ye  kindreds  of  the  peoples,  Give  unto 

Yahweh  glory  and  strength, 
Give  unto  Yahweh  the  glory  of  his  name,         Bring  an  offering, 

and  come  into  his  courts, 
Worship  Yahweh  in  holy  array.   .  .  ." 

The  conception  of  heavenly  worship  is  thus  based  upon 
the  earthly  pattern.  The  "  sons  of  gods  "  are  again 
mentioned  in  lxxxix,  5—7  (6—8  in  Hebr.),  where  they 
are  also  called  "  the  holy  ones  ",  showing  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  psalmist  their  original  nature  has  become 
entirely  changed  (cf.  Job  iv,  1 8 ;  v,  1  ;  xv,  1 5)  : 
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"  The  heavens  praise  thy  wonders,  Yahweh,  Thy  faithful- 

ness also  in  the  assembly  of  the  holy  ones  ; 

For  who  in  the  skies  can  be  compared  with  Yahweh  ?  Who 
among  the  sons  of  gods  is  like  unto  Yahweh  ? 

A  God  very  terrible  in  the  council  of  the  holy  ones,  And  to 
be  feared  above  all  that  are  round  about  him." 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "  the  holy  ones  ",  as  Ball  points 
out,  means  properly  "  the  bright  ones  ",  or  "  the 
shining  ones  "  ;  and  "  since  the  angels,  or  Host  of 
Heaven,  were  originally  the  stars,  we  may  infer  that 
the  word  (Qedashim),  as  a  designation  of  the  angels, 
primarily  denoted  the  Shining  Ones  ".-1  This  is  well 
brought  out  by  his  reference  to  Dan.  xii,  3  :  "  And 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament  ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  It  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  that  the  stars  were  originally  conceived  of 
as   gods. 

The  primary  function  of  the  angels  is,  thus,  to 
praise  the  Almighty  ;  in  Ps.  ciii,  20,  21  it  is  said  again  : 

"  Bless  Yahweh,  ye  angels  of  his,         That  fulfil  his  word  2  ; 
Bless  Yahweh,  all  ye  his  hosts,         Ye  ministers  of  his  that  do  his 
pleasure." 

And  again  in  Ps.  cxlviii,  2,  3  : 

"  Praise  him,  all  ye  his  angels,         Praise  him,  ail  ye  his  host, 
Praise  him,  sun  and  moon,  Praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light." 

In  Ps.  civ,  3,  4  another  function  is  ascribed  to  the 
angels  :  they  are  God's  ministers  who  accompany 
Him  when  leaving  the  heavenly  spheres  to  descend 
to  earth.    Here  we  have  again  the  echoes  of  old-world 

1  The  Book  of  Job,  p.  145  (1922). 

2  The  words  which  follow  :  "  Hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his 
word,"  are  a  gloss,  which  breaks  the  rhythm ;  they  are  omitted  in  the 
Syriac   version. 
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ideas.  Clouds,  wind,  and  fire  were  all  at  one  time 
thought  of  as  animated  beings  ;  the  psalmist  represents 
them  as  subordinate  servants  of  Yahweh  whom  He  uses 
for  His  own  purposes  : 

"  Who  maketh   clouds   his   chariot,         Who  walketh   upon   the 
wings  of  the  wind  ; 
Who  maketh  his  angels  winds,  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire." 

The  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan,  commenting  on  this 
in  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms,  says  :  "  The  angels  were 
created  on  the  second  day.  Those  who  are  employed 
as  messengers  are  created  out  of  wind,  but  those  who 
are  employed  as  ministers  are  created  out  of  fire  "  ; 
the  passage  is  interesting,  though  the  Rabbi's  ideas 
are  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark.  In  connection  with 
the  verses  just  quoted  from  Ps.  civ,  we  recall  Ps.  xviii, 
9,  10  (10,  11  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,         And  thick  darkness 
was  under  his  feet ; 
And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly,         Yea,  he  flew  swiftly 
upon   the  wings   of  the   wind." 

When,  further,  we  read  in  Ps.  Ixviii,  17  (18  in 
Hebr.) :  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,"  it 
means  that  He  was  followed  in  His  going  forth  by  these 
numbers  of  angels  in  chariots,  showing  how  numerous 
the  angels  were  believed  to  be  (cf.  2  Kings,  vi,  15-17). 

Another  function  of  the  angels  is  that  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  men  ;  thus,  in  Ps.  xxxiv,  7  (8  in  Hebr.)  we 
read  : 

"  The  angel  of  Yahweh  encampeth         Round  about  them  that 
fear  him,  and  delivereth  them." 

From  Josh,  v,  14  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  the  angel 
is  accompanied  by  the  host  of  his  followers.  But  the 
great  passage  in  the  Psalms  in  which  guardian-angels 
are  spoken  of  is  xci,  11,  12  : 
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"  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,         To  keep  thee 
in  thy  ways, 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,         Lest  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone." 

And  when  it  is  said  in  verse  7  of  the  same  psalm  : 

"  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,         And  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right    hand, 
But  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee," 

it  is  evidently  meant  that  through  angelic  care  he  who 
trusts  in  God  will  be  kept  from  harm.  A  comment  on 
this  verse  in  the  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  runs  :  "The 
left  hand  a  thousand  angels  protect,  in  order  to  guard 
it  against  evil  spirits  ;  the  right  hand  ten  thousand 
angels  protect,  in  order  to  guard  it  against  evil  spirits." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  the  destroying  angel 
of  God  who  comes  to  punish  the  wicked  ;  in  Ps. 
xxxv,  5,  6  the  psalmist  says  in  reference  to  his  enemies  : 

"  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind,         And  the  angel  of 
Yahweh  driving  them  on  ; 
Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,         And  the  angel  of  Yahweh 
pursuing  them." 

In  what  manner  the  psalmist  pictured  to  himself 
this  action  of  the  angel  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  that  he 
meant  it  in  a  purely  pictorial  sense  may  be  doubted. 

A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxviii,  49  : 

"  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,        Wrath,  and 
indignation,  and  trouble, 
A  band  of  destructive  angels." 

This  personification  of  wrath,  indignation,  and  trouble, 
as  angels  with  their  respective  hosts  behind  them, 
as  we  may  infer,  is  an  interesting  trait,  as  it  is  the  step 
in  the  development  of  the  conception  of  angels  which 
precedes  that  of  naming  them,  a  proceeding  which 
must  be  assigned  to  Persian  influence.  In  somewhat 
later  times  we  find  that  many  angels  received  names, 
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see  especially  the  book  of  Enoch  xx,  i— 8,  and  elsewhere. 
The  counterpart  of  this  personification  representing 
destructive  angels  occurs  in  Ps.  xliii,  3,  where  light  and 
truth  are  angelic  persons  leading  the  psalmist,  accord- 
ing to  his  prayer,  to  God's  holy  hill,  i.e.  to  the  Temple, 
to  worship  Him  : 

"  O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth ;  Let  them  lead  me  ; 

Let  them  bring  me  to  thy  holy  hill,         And  unto  thy  dwelling- 
places  "  (cf.  xxv,  21). 

Similarly,  in  Ps.  lvii,  3  (4  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  He  shall  send  from  heaven  and  save  me  .  .  . 
God  shall  send  forth  his  mercy  and  his  truth  "  ;   so,  too,  lxxxv, 
13    (14   in    Hebr.). 

In  Ps.  lxxxix,  14  (15  in  Hebr.)  righteousness  and 
justice  are  representations  of  angelic  beings  figuring 
in  the  construction  of  the  divine  throne  (with  which  we 
may  compare  the  mercy-seat  as  described  in  Exod. 
xxv,  19  :  "  And  make  one  cherub  at  the  one  end,  and 
one  cherub  at  the  other  end  "),  while  mercy  and  truth 
are  personifications  of  ministering  angels  : 

"  Righteousness   and  justice  are   the   foundation   of  thy   throne  ; 
Mercy  and  truth  go  before  thy  face." 

That  in  all  these  cases  of  personification  angels  are 
meant  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  when  abstract  virtues  are 
to  be  understood  the  sense  is  differently  expressed  ; 
thus,  in  xl,  11  (12  in  Hebr.)  : 

"  Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender  mercies  from  me,  Yahweh, 
Let  thy  lovingkindness  and  thy  truth  continually  preserve  me." 

One  other  matter  regarding  angels  remains  to  be 
mentioned  ;   in  Ps.  Ixxviii,  24,  25  it  is  said  : 

"  And  he  rained  down  manna  upon  them  to  eat,         And  gave 
them  of  the  corn  of  heaven  ; 
Man  did  eat  the  bread  of  the  mighty,         He  sent  them  meat 
to  the  full." 
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That  by  the  "  mighty  "  angels  are  meant  is  seen  from 
Ps.  ciii,  20,  where  the  same  word  is  directly  used  of 
angels.  In  Ps.  cv,  40  "  bread  of  the  mighty  "  is  called 
"  bread  of  heaven  ",  the  dwelling-place  of  the  angels. 
This  idea  of  the  angels  eating  food  is  a  mythological 
trait  into  which  we  cannot  go  here. 

II.     Demons 

That  belief  in  demons  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
all  the  Semites,  is  to  be  traced  back  to  immemorial 
times  goes  without  saying.  They  are  very  rarely 
mentioned,  it  is  true,  in  the  pre-exilic  literature  ;  but 
in  post-exilic  times  references  to  them  become  more 
frequent.  As  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  the  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  Psalms  only,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  examine  what  is  said  about  them  in  other  books. 

In  the  Psalms  there  is,  however,  apart  from  Ps.  xci, 
scarcely  any  mention  of  demons.  They  are  spoken 
of  incidentally  in  cvi,  37,  38  : 

"  They  sacrified  their  sons         And  their  daughters  unto  demons 
(she  dim), 
And  shed  innocent  blood  x ;         And  the  land  was  polluted  with 
blood  "  ; 

but,  as  the  context  shows  (verse  1,6  "  they  served  their 
idols  "  =  gods,  cf.  Deut.  xxxii,  17),  this  is  simply  an 
instance  of  degrading  the  gods  of  the  land  to  demons  ; 
the  passage  says  nothing  of  demons,  as  such. 

In  Ps.  xci,  however,  there  are  several  allusions  to 
demons  ;    these  demand  a  little  detailed  study.      It 

1  The  words  which  follow,"  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  their 
daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  to  the  idols  of  Canaan,"  are  a  gloss, 
and  break  the  rhythm  ;  they  are  merely  a  repetition  of  what  has  already 
been  said. 
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is  not  without  significance  that  this  psalm  is  called  "  a 
song  for  evil  encounters  "  in  Rabbinical  literature,1  and 
its  use  in  the  event  of  the  onslaught  of  demons  is 
recommended.  Its  late  post-exilic  date,  recognized  by- 
all  modern  commentators,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
Babylonian  influence  during  the  Exile,  and  after,  on  the 
Jews  is  demonstrable  ;  in  the  domain  of  demonology 
this  was  markedly  the  case,  as  will  be  seen.  The  firmly 
established  monotheistic  faith  in  post-exilic  times  had 
largely  eliminated  the  danger  of  demon-cults  ;  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  developed  belief  in 
demons  which  was  fostered  by  extraneous  influences.2 
The  psalm  begins  with  the  words  : 

"He  that  dwelleth  under  the  protection  of  the  Most  High  (^Elyori), 
Abideth  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  (Shaddai)" 

Here  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "  abideth  "  means  literally  to  "  pass  the  night  "  ; 
see,  e.g.,  Gen.  xix,  2  ;  Judg.  xix,  13,  14  ;  2  Sam.  xvii, 
16.  It  is  well  known  that  the  night-time  is  that 
during  which  demons  were  believed  to  be  especially 
active.  According  to  Babylonian  belief,  the  "  Wicked 
Seven  "  were  so  powerful  at  nights  that  they  were  able 
even  to  oppress  the  moon,  until  the  rising  sun  came 
to  her  help.3  The  point  of  the  verse  before  us,  there- 
fore, may  well  be — especially  in  view  of  what  is  said 
in  succeeding  verses — that  he  who  abides  (i.e.  passes 
the  night)  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  need  fear 
nothing  from  demons.     It  is  possible  that  in  the  phrase 

1  e.g.  Bab.  Talmud,  Shebuoth,  \z,b. 

2  In  addition  to  Babylonian  influence,  Persia  and  Greece  also 
contributed  their  quota  ;  see  the  articles  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  vols,  viii,  ix  (1896,  1897). 

3  O.  Weber,  "  Damonbeschworung  bei  den  Babyloniern  und 
Assyriern,"  in  Der  Alte  Orient,  vii,  p.  10  (1906). 
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11  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  " — the  Hebrew  word 
is  Shaddai — i.e.,  the  darkness  wherein,  according  to 
the  true  believer,  God  is  all-powerful,  a  contrast  is 
intended  with  the  darkness  of  the  demons,  i.e.,  the 
darkness  during  which,  according  to  popular  belief, 
the  demons  were  so  powerful  ;  the  root  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  shadow  "  (i.e.  shade)  is  "to  be 
dark  ".  Then,  again,  it  is  perhaps  not  fanciful  to  see 
in  Shaddai  a  word-play,  of  which  so  many  examples 
are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  for  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  Babylonian  demonology  was  the 
bull-shaped  Shedu,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen  (Ps.  cvi, 
37  ;  Deut.  xxxii,  17),  the  Hebrew  word  for  demons  is 
Shedim  ;  so  that,  again,  a  covert  contrast  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist. 
In  verse  5  of  this  psalm  we  read  : 

"  Thou  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  night-terror,         Of  the  arrow 
that  flieth  by  day." 

In  the  Midrash  on  the  Psa/ms  we  have  this  interesting 
comment  on  this  verse  :  "  There  is  a  harmful  spirit 
that  flies  like  a  bird,  and  shoots  like  an  arrow."  This, 
according  to  traditional  Jewish  belief,  was  the  "  night- 
terror  ".  Belonging  similarly  to  such  belief,  Lilith, 
the  night-hag,  was  supposed  to  have  derived  her  name 
from  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  night  ",  namely,  layil, 
or  layelah  ;  the  etymology  was  wrong,  but  that  did 
not  affect  the  belief  that  Lilith  was  the  night-demon 
■par  excellence.  The  connection  between  the  two  words 
was  suggested  by  their  similarity,  and  on  account  of 
Lilith  being  especially  active  at  night.  That  this  is  the 
demon  thought  of  in  the  verse  before  us  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  that  she  is  elsewhere  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  ;  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  14,  15  a  number 
of  animals  are  spoken  of  as  inhabiting  the  waste  places 
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of  Edom,  animals  which,  according  to  popular  belief, 
were  the  incarnations  of  demons  ;  among  these 
Lilith  is  mentioned,  though,  of  course,  not  as  an 
animal  :  "  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet 
with  the  Iyyim,1  and  the  satyr  (lit.  '  he-goat  ')  shall  cry- 
to  his  fellow  ;  yea,  Lilith  shall  settle  there  and  shall 
find  her  a  place  of  rest  ;  there  shall  the  arrow-snake 
make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under 
her  shadow  :  yea,  there  shall  the  kites  be  gathered, 
everyone  with  her  mate."  2  That  the  belief  in  Lilith 
among  the  Jews  was  due  to  Babylonian  influence 
does  not  admit  of  doubt.3  According  to  popular  Baby- 
lonian belief  there  was  a  demon-triad  consisting  of 
Li  fa,  Liltu,  and  Ardat  Lili  :  the  male,  the  female,  and 
the  handmaid  ;  the  biblical  Lilith  would  correspond 
to  the  second  of  these.  These  three  are  said  to  be 
storm-demons  who  rush  about  at  night  seeking  what 
harm  they  can  do  to  people  ;  they  are  spoken  of  as 
flying,  and  were  therefore  possibly  thought  of  as  having 
wings,  though  this  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case. 
Ardat  Lili  is  once  spoken  of  as  "  flitting  in  through  a 
window  "  after  a  man  ;  and  she  was  believed  to  inflame 
evil  passions  ;  sleeplessness  and  nightmare  were 
regarded  as  her  handiwork.4 

In  verse  6   it  is  said,  first,  that  he  who  trusts  in 
Yahweh  shall  not  be  afraid  of  : 


1  Rendered  "wolves"  in  the  Revised  Version  (cf.  Isa.  xiii,  22)  ; 
but  the  word  comes  from  the  root  meaning  to  "  screech  "  ;  and  the 
word  for  "  hawk  "  comes  from  the  same  root ;  it  is  probable  that, 
inasmuch  as  various  birds  of  prey  were  believed  to  be  incarnations  of 
demons,  a  bird  of  prey  is  meant  here. 

2  That  Isa.  xxxiv  is  of  late  post-exilic  date  is  generally  recognised. 

3  See  Levy,  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft,  ix,  470  rF. 

4  Jastrow,  Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  i,  279  f.  (1905). 
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"  The  pestilence  that  goeth  about  in  the  darkness." 

That  is  a  curious  way  of  speaking  about  a  pestilence  ; 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  represents  another 
demon  ;  and  here,  again,  we  must  see  Babylonian 
influence  ;  for  in  Babylonian  demonology  there  is  a 
prominent  demon,  Namtar,  who  is  known  as  the  pest- 
demon.  He  is  spoken  of  as  "  violent  Namtar  ", 
and  he  comes  as  the  pest-bringing  envoy  from  the 
realms  of  the  dead,  like  a  "  raging  wind  ".  On  one 
text  it  is  said  :  "  Wicked  Namtar,  who  scorches  the 
land  like  fire,  who  approaches  a  man  like  Ashakku,1 
who  rages  through  the  wilderness  like  a  storm-wind, 
who  pounces  upon  a  man  like  a  robber,  who  plagues 
a  man  like  the  pestilence,  who  has  no  hands,  no  feet, 
who  goes  about  at  night  .  .  ."  2  This  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  words  in  the  verse  under  considera- 
tion :  "  The  pestilence  that  goeth  about  in  the 
darkness." 

Then  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  runs  : 

"  (Or)  because  of  Qeteb  that  wasteth  at  noon-day." 

The  word  Qeteb^  usually  translated  "  destruction  ", 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  only  three 
times  (Deut.  xxxii,  24  ;  Isa.  xxviiii,  2  ;  Hos.  xiii,  14), 
and  in  each  case  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  demon.  In  the  Septuagint  and 
in  Aquila's  version  Qeteb  in  the  verse  before  us  is 
directly  described  as  a  demon.  In  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture it  is  the  proper  name  of  a  demon.3  That  there 
should  have  been  a  belief  in  some  special  midday 
demon   is   highly   probable   when   one   thinks   of  the 

1  Another  demon,  powerful  and  harmful. 

2  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.   16. 

3  e.g.  Bab.  Talmud,   Pesachim,   \\\b. 
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heat  of  the  sun's  rays  at  that  time  in  the  East  ;  in 
later  Judaism  it  was  believed  that  demons  were 
particularly  active  then,  and  in  some  Babylonian  texts 
there  are  some  suggestive  passages  to  the  same  effect. 1 
The  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  is  so  interesting,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  folklore,  in  commenting  on  this 
verse  that  a  short  extract  may  be  given.  In  reference 
to  Qeteb  it  is  said  :  "  Our  Rabbis  said,  It  is  a  demon 
{Sheet)  "  ;  the  words  that  immediately  follow  are  un- 
fortunately untranslatable  owing  to  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  text  ;  but  it  continues  afterwards  :  "  The 
poisonous  Qeteb  was  covered  with  scales  and  with  hair, 
and  he  sees  only  out  of  one  eye,  the  other  is  in  the 
middle  of  his  heart  ;  and  he  is  powerful,  not  in  the 
darkness  nor  in  the  sun,  but  between  darkness  and 
the  sunshine.  He  rolls  himself  up  like  a  ball,  and 
stalks  about  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  hour,  from 
the  i  7th  of  Tammuz  to  the  9th  of  Ab  2  ;  and  everyone 
who  sees  him  falls  down  on  his  face.  Rabbi  Pinchas 
bar  Chama,  the  priest,  said,  Once  a  man  saw  him, 
and  he  was  thrown  down  upon  his  face.  Rabbi  Samuel 
bar  Rab  Jizchak  commanded  the  schoolmasters  to 
let  the  children  be  free  during  four  hours  (i.e.  1 1  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  more  or  less).  Rabbi  Jochanan  commanded 
the  schoolmasters  not  to  whip  the  children  from  the 
17th  of  Tammuz  to  the  9th  of  Ab.  That  is  what  the 
words  '  that  wasteth  at  midday  '  mean." 
We  come  finally  to  verse  13  : 

"  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  reptile  and  the  cobra,         Thou  shalt 
trample  under  feet  the  young  lion  and  the  serpent." 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  first  part  of  this  verse  "  by 
a     copyist's     error    of   a     single    letter,     introduces 

1  Jastrow,  op.  cit.,  i,  332,  342-5. 

2  Approximately  July  and  August, 
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prematurely  the  lion  ".a  The  rendering  given  above 
agrees  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Syriac.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  the  contention  that  all  the  animals 
here  mentioned  were  believed  to  be  demons  in  varied 
form.  As  we  have  already  seen,  according  to  general 
Semitic  belief,  a  relationship  was  believed  to  exist 
between  certain  animals  and  demons.  Thus,  in  ancient 
Arab  belief,  demons  appeared  in  the  form  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  desert.  The  closest  connection  of  all  was 
said  to  be  between  demons  and  serpents  ;  Gann  and 
Ghul  have  become  synonymous  in  Arabic  with 
"  serpent  "  ;  this  applies  also  to  Shaitan  (=  Satan).2 
In  later  Jewish  demonology,  too,  it  is  taught  that 
serpents  are  in  league  with  demons  ;  Satan  is,  of 
course,  identical  with  the  serpent  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.3  The  Shedim  (demons),  it  is  said,  were  originally 
serpents,  and  became  what  they  are  by  a  process  of 
evolution.4  Among  the  Babylonians  all  demons  were 
conceived  of  as  dwelling  normally  in  certain  animals, 
especially  those  which  were  likely  to  inspire  sudden 
fear,  above  all,  serpents,  which  appeared  suddenly, 
one  knew  not  whence,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly, 
one  knew  not  whither.  Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  among  the  Phoenicians  lions  were  regarded  as 
the  incarnations  of  demons. 

Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  all  these  ideas  have  a  long  history  behind 
them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when,  in  the  verse 
quoted,  the  psalmist  speaks  of  reptile  and  cobra, 
young  lion  and  serpent,  he  conceives  of  them  all  as 

1  Briggs,  in  loc,  so,  too,  Duhm. 

2  Wellhausen,  Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums,  pp.  152  ff.  (1897); 
Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  128  ff.  (1927). 

3  e.g.  in  the  Midrashim  Si/re,  13  83,  and  Bereshith  Rabba,  xxii. 

4  Weber,  Jiidische  Theo/ogie,  pp.  252  ff.  (1897). 
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the  incarnations  of  demons.  We  know  that  during 
the  late  post-exilic  period  the  belief  in  the  activity 
of  demons  was  widespread,  among  the  Jews  not  less 
so  ;  the  contention,  therefore,  seems  justified  that 
Ps.  xci  was  written  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
Jews  that  if  only  they  put  their  trust  in  God  and  His 
loving  care  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
demons.1 

We  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  this 
subject  ;  but  it  could  not  well  be  avoided  ;  it  was 
demanded  in  order  to  justify  our  interpretation  of 
this  psalm,  which  is  not  that  usually  held. 

In  the  Psalms,  then,  the  belief  in  angels  is  far  more 
in  evidence  than  the  belief  in  demons  ;  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  much  to  show  that  in 
the  popular  imagination  the  activity  of  demons  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  angels.  The  attitude  of  the 
psalmists  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  :  their 
belief  in  God  and  in  His  loving  oversight  and  guidance 
was  what  filled  their  minds  ;  for  them,  therefore, 
demons  did  not  count,  even  though  the  fact  of  their 
existence  was  not  denied. 

1  It  was  not  until  after  this  discussion  on  Ps.  xci  had  been  written 
that  we  lighted  upon  Nicolsky's  commentary  on  it  in  his  Spuren 
magischer  Formeln  in  den  Psalmen,  pp.  14-29  (1927).  His  inter- 
pretation is  similar  to  that  given  here,  and  he  justifies  it  by  many  details, 
a  few  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  given  above.  He  finds,  moreover, 
that  the  psalm  contains  a  magical  formula,  in  an  extended  and  a 
shortened  form,  the  utterance  of  which  was  a  certain  means  of  warding 
off  demons,  viz.  "  My  refuge  and  my  fortress,  My  God  in  whom  I 
trust "  (verse  2),  and  the  shortened  form,  "  Yahweh,  my  refuge " 
(verse  9).  With  the  subject  of  magical  formulas  in  the  Psalms,  with 
which  Nicolsky's  book  is  concerned,  we  cannot  deal  here. 
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